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Eleventh Chemical Exposition Exeeeds Predecessors 


Chemical 


Eleventh Exposition otf 


Industries, which 
the 


tral Palace, New 


Grand Cen- 
York, all of 


only 


was held at 


this week, was successful not 
from the standpont of number of ex 
hibits and size of attendance, but also 
from the factor of interest aroused by 
the features of the 
These latter inclu- 

ded students’ 


program, the meet- 


various week. 


the 
ings of various 
technical societies, 
the programs of 
motion pictures, 
the Fifth 
Chemical Industry 


held 


night 


and 


Banquet, 
\Vednesday 
at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York. 
There were more 
han 350 displays 
n the four floors 
t the Palace. This 
irge display serves 
) supply the mar- 
for more than 
different 
tant 
a large number 
and 


im- 
industries 
the minor 
vhly specialized 
ones. It is largely 
ugh the 
sition that 
try generally is 
acquainted 
h the 

metals, 


ex 
in- 


de 
various 
pro 
ses, machinery 
1 instruments 
d in 


ing, 


manufac 
and each 


son sees new 


nicals and_ by- 


in Size and in Interest 


Over 375 Exhibits Representing a 


Cross-Section of Our Industrial Life 


products which, by degrees, are in 
troduced into commercial use and va 
rious sorts of manufacture. 

Such things as the substitution of 
silicon for tin as a hardening agent 
for copper; the new use for chlorine 
developed in the production of ethyl- 
ene glycol, replacing the use of glyc 
erine; a recently discovered and cheap 
method of producing 


Oxygen; new 


General 


pyroxolin lacquers which are remark 


able improvements, and about 40 new 


azo colors developed in American re 


search laboratories used by 


manufacturers, paint makers and oth- 
ers, were exhibited. Another feature 
was exhibits of new metal alloys and 
a large section of the exposition was 
devoted to So novel 


t-ings have been discovered and im 


these many 


View of Main Floor of Grand Central Palace During Chemical Exposition 


dvestutt 


rroved since the last exposition that 


display interested 


as well as chemists and techni 


I 
the thousands of 
laymen 
cal experts. 
Exhibits of foreign manufacture 
were admitted for the first time this 
season. This new departure was de 
upon for the that it is 
believed American chemical industries 


now in such 


cided reason 


are a position that ex- 
hibits of foreign 
products will prove 


\t the 


1 


stimulating 
same time t 
American manu 
facturers were 
given 


an oppor 


tunity to see what 
Europeans are do 
ing. It was 
felt that this 
bring about closer 


also 


will 


relations in the in 
dustry as it enables 
American manu 
facturers to see 
and to study cet 


tain products and 
improvements o f 


Europeans which 


are not produced 


in this country 
Among the 
the show 


southe 


tures of 
were a 
section, in 
southern S 
railr 


showed the 


and 
materials and 
portunities off 
by Dixie’s vast 
ritory; a 
section by 

pr yvaences 


rods Cr ft 


minion showing 


(47 
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materals of Canada suit 


industrial 


e Taw 


able for development; a 


container section, exhibiting modern 


containers used in the industry to 


gether with the machinery for pack 


aging, bottling, and labeling; a labor 
atory supply and equipment section, 
f et 

Chemical Industries’ Banquet 


Ihe Fifth Chemical [Industries 
Banquet was held Wednesday night at 
he Hotel Roosevelt Speaker of the 
House, Nicholas Longworth, made the 
princip ddress, and the toastmaster 
W on | Teeple The banquet 
was under the auspices of the Sales 
met \ssociation ot the American 
Chemi Industry, sponsored by the 
\merican Ceramic Society, American 
Chemical Society, American Electro 
chemical Society, Chemical Warfare 
\ssociation, Chemists’ Club, Pressed 


(gas Manutactufrers Association, Chlo 


rine Institute, American Institute of 


Chemical Engineers, American Leath 
er Chemists Association, Manufactur 
\ssociation, Societe de 
Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, American Society of Testing 
Materials, Association of 
Pextile Chemists and Colorists, Syn- 


ing Chemists 
Chemie Ind., 


\merican 
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Chemical Manufac- 
\ssociation, and the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 


dust 


thetic Organic 


turers 


Students’ Course 


funda- 
mentals of chemical engineering and 
industrial 


\ students’ course on the 


chemical practice was one 
of the features of the exposition. The 
committee in charge of the exposition 
lecture courses, 
the object of which was to give stud- 


arranged a series of 


ents of chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering a perspective of the industry 
as a whole. Two lectures a day were 
given by prominent authorities and to 
augment the lectures, guides conduct- 
ed the students on tours of inspection 
of the exhibits. 

On the Exposition advisory 
mittee are: A. D. Little, chairman, 
Ravmond F, Bacon, L. H. Baekeland, 
J. V. N. Dorr, Henry B. Faber, Wil- 
liam Haynes, Henry Howard, Charles 
H. Herty, H. E. Howe, C. S. Lind, 
H. C, Parmelee, Fred W. Payne, W. 
T. Read, George D. Rosengarten, 
Charles F. Roth, H. J. Schnell, W. A. 
Thompson, T. B. Wagner, R. Gordon 
Walker, E. R. Weidlein, David Wes- 
son and M. C. Whitaker. 


com 


Details of Chemical Exhibits 


Hi following are brief descrip- 

tions of some of the exhibits at 

the Eleventh Exposition of Chemical 

Industries which were of particular 
interest to textile visitors: 

Abbe Engineering Co. and 

Russ Co., New York. 


chinery and pumps. 


Beach- 
Pulverizing ma- 
Showed pebble and 
ball mills, mixers, disintegrators, cutters. 


Vacuum, pressure and liquid rotary 
pumps. Rotary air compressors. Much 
of the equipment was in operation. 


Represented by H. C. Russ, president; 
H. F. Kleinfeldt, vice-president, C. A. 
Beach, treasurer; A. T. 
and A. N. Howes. 
Alberene 


Featured an 


Beach, secretary ; 


Stone Co., New York. 
\lberene stone dye jig in 
the latest design Morrison Machine Co. 
motor-driven machine; the rolls equipped 
with specially designed ball bearings in 
heavy bronze housings 
table equipped 
glass top to 


Alberene stone 
with felt and 
shocks and 
vibrations. Laboratory center table with 
\lberene stone fume hood and double- 
drain board sink adjoining. Represented 
by J. L. Kretzmer, sales manager; W. E. 
Atkins and G. O 


balance 


plate absorb 


Bryant, salesmen. 


Alsop Engineering Co., New 
Portable mixers and 
glass enameled tanks: 
sure filter tanks 


York 
pumps ; 
vacuum and pres 


electric 


all for dyes, chemicals, 
Glass-lined and coated pipe 
Agitators, filters, monel metal parts, etc. 
Featured a complete new line of portable 
electric mixers with monel metal shafts 
and propellers for large size tanks; elec 
tric filters for 


sizing, etc 


removing specks and 
from dye liquids; glass 
enameled equipment for storing dyes and 
chemicals. Represented by Samuel Alsop- 
Charles E. Crowley, general 
manager; Walter Freystedt, salesman- 
ager; Charles D. Williamson, New York 
sales ;* T..R.-Furner, New Jersey: sales. 


foreign miatter 


pre sident ; 


Aluminum Co. of America, New 
York. Aluminum in all forms. Vari- 


ous types of equipment made of alumi- 
num were exhibited and photographs of 
large installations were shown. 


American-British Chemical Sup- 
plies, Inc., New York and Celanese 
Corp. of America, New York. Ex- 


hibited product samples of cellulose ace- 
tate, acetic anhydride, etc., etc., and 
various materials made therefrom. 
American Hard Rubber Co., New 
York. Had various types of their hard 
rubber equipment on display. Featured 
particularly their hard rubber rotary 
gear pump for chemical handling. 
American Lime & Stone Co., Belle- 
fonte, Pa., and Charles Warner Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Lime and lime 
products for industrial uses. Repre- 
sented by D. E. Washburn, chief chemist 
of American Lime & Stone Co.; E. E. 
Eakins, chief chemist of Charles Warner 
Co: KF S&S. Lee 
New York district. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., New 
York. Filter papers and filtering 
materials. Featured Whatman high grade 


sales representatives, 


analytical filter papers; Reeve Angel 
industrial and laboratory filter papers; 
Vve Dumas-Reeve Angel French filter 


papers; Filtermass. Represented by 
Thomas L. Harrocks, manager of Filter 
Paper Department. 

Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co., 
Newark, N. J. Integral waterproofing 
for concrete floors, tanks, troughs and 
vats, which makes the concrete acid- 
resistant, alkali-proof and waterproof. 
Sample tanks on display containing 
bleaching solutions, caustic soda, sul- 
phuric acid, nitric acid, acetic acid, hypo, 
and fuel oil. Represented by M. W. 
Meyer, vice-president; B. A. Meyer, 
treasurer; and Charles A. Stewart. 

Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, St. Louis, Mo. Complete 
exhibit of tight and slack wooden barrels 
and kegs used in the chemical industry. 
kepresented by C. G. Hirt, secretary and 
manager. 


Atlanta Birmingham & Coast Rail- 
road Co., Atlanta, Ga. Raw materials 
with report showing advantages of 
location in territory of this railroad for 
manufacture of textile products. Featured 
map showing location of mineral re- 
sources of territory of the road, with 
relation to transportation and particularly 
to the character of water supply. Repre- 
sented by H. S. Young, assistant general 
freight agent; Poole Maynard, Ph.D., 
industrial geologist; J. C. Nicholls, 
industrial service agent. 


Aububon Wire Cloth Co., Inc., 
\udubon, N. J. Industrial, chemical and 
mechanical grades of wire cloth and wire 
product. particularly nickel 
wire cloth for rayon manufacture. Repre- 
sented by Robert T. Korb, president, 
\udubon; William L. Buck, New York; 
Paul H. Lenzner, Philadelphia. 


Featured 


, Bachmeier & Co., Inc., New York. 
Full line of Baco dyes of all kinds and 
full display of Baco batik dyes. Featured 
particularly Baco Penet, a new leveling 
and penetrating neutral product; and 
Baco Basopon, a product developed to 
prevent crocking or rubbing of dyestuffs 
on all classes of textile goods. Repre- 
sented by J. H. Bachmeier, president ; 
W. C. Baur, general salesmanager; W. S. 
Bennett, E. Bobilin, A. A. Cone, C. A. 


Bachmeier, W. Bachmeier, W. Linde- 
mann, John Bassett, George Meyer, 
Charles B. Gilldesleve, Charles Carlin 


and H. J. Repp. 


Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bailey boiler meter for steam boiler; 
fluid meter for steam or water, brine, oil 
and other liquids; gas meter for air 
and gases; pressure and temperature 
recorders ; tachometers ; gravity recorders 
for caustic soda, sugar water, black 
liquor, oil and other liquids; multi- 
pointer gauges for indicating drafts, pres- 
sures, temperatures, speed and_ other 
factors. Some of the Bailey gravity 
recorders were in operation. These are 
being used by manufacturers of mer- 
cerized yarn for recording the specific 
gravity of caustic soda. The company 
pointed out that the hydrometer method 
in this connection is accurate at intervals 
only, that is, the periods when the 
hydrometer readings are taken, and that 
there is no knowledge of what changes 
might have taken place between the read- 
ings, while the gravity recorders give 
continuous records of every change, 
insuring uniformity of caustic solution 
which naturally has a direct bearing on 
the uniformity of the quality of the 
mercerized yarn. Represented by H. M. 
Hammond, salesmanager ; H. C. Wheaton, 
manager, New York office; H. C. 
Tanner, manager Philadelphia office; 
W. L. Paulison, Jr., mechanical engineer ; 
H. Beaman, mechanical engineer; G. R. 
Avery, mechanical engineer; L. E. 
Evans, mechanical engineer. 


Bakelite Corp., New York. Ex- 
amples of industrial applications of Bake- 
lite material, including Bakelite molded, 
laminated, lacquer, varnish, cement and 
resin. Of particular interest to textile 
field were bobbin spools and various loom 
parts. Booth had an especially attractive 
setting and practically all articles on 
display were new and represented a wide 
variety of industries. Represented by 
Hylton Swan, salesmanager; and Messrs. 
Weylands, Sandford Brown, Crosby, 
Singer, Given, Gordon Brown, Taylor, 
Peakes, Hutchinson, Allan Brown, Hoff- 
man, Lowe, Reis, G. Weith, Presten 
Scott, Charles Hall and S. Higgins. 


Baker & Co. Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Featured particularly spinnerettes, made 
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of platinum-gold and _palladium-gold 
alloys, used in the production of rayon 
and sold to the leading producers. 
Emphasized the fact that they make 
spinnerettes with any desired number ot 


holes from .002” upward and with a 
tolerance of .0001” or even less if re 
quired. This company has tooled as 


many as 2,000 holes in one cup and states 
that, seen through the microscope, there 
is no detectable difference in the size oi 
any of them. Also exhibited platinum 
laboratory ware. Represented by H. 
Klausmann, H. Whitehead, A. M. Wil 
hams, Dr. F. €.. Carter and FP: 3 
Armeny. 


Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., (Werner & 


Pfleiderer Division) Saginaw, Mich 
Showed the “Visolver” used by rayon 
manufacturers in the viscose process 


\lso mixing and kneading machinery ; 
rubber mixer; vacuum mixers; dissol\ 
ing, diluting and dispersing machinery. 
Represented by A. G. Vollrath, vice- 
president; H.- B. Vollrath, Thomas 
Evans, E. M. Schmiel, Richard Thurin 
and Eugene Schmierer, all sales engi- 
neers; and John Silhavy, chemist. 
Barco Mfg. Co., Chicago. Dis- 
played electrically operated flexible joint 
models; also models of their lubricated 
plug valves. Represented by Arthur S. 
Lewis, salesmanager; and R. P. Klein. 


Barnstead Still and Sterilizer Co., 
Inc., Boston. Showed Barnstead auto- 
matic water stills, chiefly laboratory 
types, heated by high pressure steam, gas, 
electricity or kerosene; also one of their 
larger-capacity, steam-heated models, 
yielding 20 gals. of distilled water per 
hour. Model of all-metal, cylindrical, 
distilled-water storage tank, with dust- 
proof domed cover. Represented by 
L. C. Pelkus, vice-president. 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleve- 
land, O. Showed Bartlett & Snow Style 
“A” vertical steam dryer; also photo- 
graphic display of their rotary dryers. 
Represented by R. D. Schmidt, repre- 
sentative from home office; T. H. 
Burch, Jr., manager of New York office, 
and P. L. Rhodes, representative from 
New York office. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. Microscopes, spectrom- 
eters, and optical instruments for measur- 
ing. Represented by George H. Leffler, 
E. Herman Anthes and J. A. Scheick. 


Beach-Russ Co., New York. See 
under Abbe Engineering Co. 


Christian Becker, Inc., New York. 
See under Torsion Balance Co. 


Beckley Perforating Co., Garwood, 
N. J. Special sheet metal products 
Exhibited large monel metal kettle and 
various examples of their perforated 
metal equipment. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 
Pulverizers for pulverizing chemicals, 
coal and other materials. Represented by 
J. P. Madden, chief engineer, mechanical 
department; R. F. Weaver, R. R. Lloyd. 
QO. A. Kreutzberg and L. N. Doyle, al! 
sales engineers with the mechanical 
department; and E. Newman, of the 
advertising department, in 
booth. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Showed samples, explanatory charts and 
photo-enlargements of containers for the 
chemical industry made by the Blaw 
Knox forge and hammer welding process, 
which renders them proof against expan- 
sion. and contraction by high internal 
temperatures. Also Blaw-Knox Security 
Electroforged steel grating and open 
flooring. 
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Botfield Refractories Co., Phila- 


delphia. Adamant fire brick cement; 
Adachrome, a new _ super-refractory 
material; and ticularly the 
new Adamant the applica- 
tion of pre these two 
materials on { furnace lin- 
ings for prol ir life. Repre- 
sented by I ). Botfeld, president ; 


\xel H. tngstrom,  salesmanager ; 
Charles C. Phillips, New York manager; 
Ss. Latt .and Joseph J. Sweeney, 
representatives. 


A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co., New York. 
Had various types of the Bradley sten- 
cil machines on exhibit. These are 
adapted for stenciling any type of con- 
tainer, 


sales 


Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia. 
Featured particularly a new electric flow 
meter operating on the self-balancing 
inductance bridge principle which is said 
to make possible accurate indication and 
recording of flow changes at any dis- 
between the manometer and the 

mnected instruments, without step resis- 
tances, make-and-break contacts, perma- 
nent magnets, voltage regulators, com- 
pensators, electrical parts in the pressure 
chamber, or stuffing boxes. A feature of 
the recording type of Brown electric flow 
meter emphasized was the automatic 
recording planimeter, providing for the 
automatic and simultaneous recording of 
amount of flow and rate of flow on the 
same chart. Also exhibited new visible 
type multiple record continuous chart 
recording pyrometer. Complete line of 
automatic control indicating and record- 
ing instruments. Represented by R. P. 
Brown, president; J. P. Goheen, secre- 


tance 


tary; George W. Keller, salesmanager ; 
M. M. Watkins, New York district 


manager; R. F. Roberts, G. W. Goodman, 
H. L. Pfaffhausen, O. W. Stowe and 
\. L. Schirmer. 


Carborundum Co., Perth Amboy, 
NX. J. Carbofrax brick for boiler set- 
tings; Infrax brick for insulating high 

mperature fire brick settings; model of 
Carboradiant air heater; and Carbofrax 
recuperator—the latter designed to take 
ull advantage of the thermal and refrac- 

ry properties of Carborundum refrac- 
ries. Represented by J. A. King, Nev 


Fngland representative; F. W. Miller, 
New York representative; A. A. Lees, 
Pittsburgh representative; J. G. Fritz- 


ger, Philadelphia representative; and 
Ss. O. Fenno, assistant salesmanager 
Carpenter Container Co., _ Inc., 
rooklyn, N. Y. Sealed fiber shipping 
rums; fiber roving or gill cans and 
iste cans; and fiber weaving drums. 
presented by Henry Craemer, sales 


Pleasonton, assistant 
Warren N. Silsbe, 
Hoffman, salesmen. 


imager; E. §S 
the president; 


1 William F. 


Celanese Corp. of America, New 
rk See American-British Chem 
1 Supplies, Inc 

Celite Products Co., New York. 
lter-aids; heat insulating materials; 


Featured 
products 


rkability agent for concrete 
stuffs and other chemical 
tered through filter-aids; new 
that have been developed 
ently to speed up filtration. Repre- 
ited by E. S. Crosby, sales manager ; 
H. Emerson, division sales manager ; 
thur Eisenbast, manager of filtration 
pt.; Fred Horine, filtration engineer ; 
L, Gossman, assistant division sales 
wmager; W. D. Van Arnam, district 
es manager; and P. S. Oeschere, in- 
sulation engineer. 


also 


ter-aids 


Central Alloy Steel Corp., Massillon, 
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O. Agathon Enduro stainless iron al- 
loy. Represented by Walter M. Mitchell, 
assistant salesmanager development divi- 
sion; V. W. Whitmer, meta!lurgist; and 
H. D. Eller and J. G. Bell, sales depart- 
ment. 


Chase Bag Co., Cleveland, O. Special 
bags of cotton, paper and burlap for 
chemical products. Represented by N. G. 
Kappler, sales manager, New York; Ben 
Deutsch, sales manager, Cleveland; F 
W. Poeta, manager, Chagrin 


Falls, O. 


Chemical Warfare Service, Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Edgewood, Md. Exhibit 
illustrating method of fumigating ware- 
houses, especially for destruction of 
moths in wool cloths. Displayed ma- 
terials used as poisons against boll weevil. 
Various other exhibits and pictures of 


sales 


and tools. Represented by B. R. Colwell 


and L. S. Campbell. 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New 
York. Charts show use of butanol, 


acetone, synthetic methanol and their de 


rivatives Presented continuous motion 
picture showing film entitled “Modern 
Lacquer.” Represented by Arthur Orr, 


vice-president; William Mueller, eastern 
sales manager; O. R. Brunkow, western 
sales manager; and C. McKenna, Charles 
Lichtenberg, H. G. Mead, H. W 
J. V. O'Leary, R. W 
Gabriel of the sales staff. 
Consolidated Steel Strapping Co., 


Chicago. Signode tensional steel strapping 


Denny, 


Stoney and L. 


and tools used in its application. Rep- 
resented by S. G. Kulp, New York office 
manager. 

Coors Porcelain Co., 


( xolden, Colo. 


(1923) 49 


variable 


recent de 


equipped with Reeves drive fo 
speed operation, 

velopment of the 
type clarifier. Represented by Robert | 
Smith, W. D. Cleary, C. H. Dahl, A. O 
Hopper, R. H. Osgood and J. W. Logan 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Clin- 
ton, N. J. Worm centri 
fugal pumps, steam turbine, compressors 
Represented by H. I 
Watson, general manager; ( R 
Waller, chief engineer; H. J. Kilroy, 
manager of contract department; and J. 
W. Hertzler, 
department, 


J. P. Devine Co., 


This is a 


company’s standard 


gear drives, 


and helical gears. 


sales 


manager of Worm geal 


Buffalo, N. Y 


Dryers, condensers, vacuum pumps, 
evaporators, etc. Featured their new 
valveless rotary vacuum pump. Repre 


sented by J. P. Devine, J. C. Coleman, 





on Main 


Another Vieu 


chemical warfare 
by Dr. G. E. Miller, chief of organic a 
partment, chemical and H. \ 
Wright, chief of engineering department, 


activities Represented 


divisio1 


chemical division. 

Chemicolloid Laboratories, New 
York. Exhibited Charlotte colloid miil 
Demonstrated latest developments in field 
of fine grinding 
This mill is used on gums for sizing and 
for grinding fillers. 
George H. Rider, D. R. 
J. Hoertz, J. J. Marcus. 

Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland, 
O. Chemicals including methyl alcohol, 
formaldehyde, acetone, acetic acid, acetate 
of lime, iron liquor, sulphuric acid, etc. 
Represented by Dr. E. J. Hudson, man- 
ager for the company at Marquette, Mich. 
and Charles B. Hall, manager 
chemical department. 

Colwell Cooperage Co., New York. 


Tight and slack cooperage stock, barrels 


and in emulsification 


Represented by 


McKillican, F. 


sales 


Floor of Chemical Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York 


Chemical and scientific porce lain Re p- 
resented by H \\ Ryland 

Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y 
Pyrex silk dyeing machine reels, of which 


the hard, smooth and impervious surface 
was particularly emphasized; Pyrex in 


dustrial products; Pyrex laboratory glass 


ware; Pyrex power insulators 

Darco Sales Corp., New York. 
Showed Darco activated carbons and 
samples of various materials to demon 
strate effect of Darco treatment which 
has application in various plant opera- 


tions such as purification of water sup- 
plies, both potable and industrial; puri- 
fication and/or reclamation of 
solvents and waste liquors; decoloriza- 
tion and general purification of oils, 
soaps, etc. Represented by A. A. Jack- 
son, vice-president; E. W. Herr, treas- 
urer; L. M. Gill and B. T. Nase. 

De Laval Separator Co., New York. 
Exhibited a No. 600 multiple clarifier 


volatile 


\. McKinley, P. J. Cooney and C. P. 


Devine, 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., Mil 


waukee, Wis Showed two operating 
magnetic separators one a magnetic 
pulley type separator complete for pt 


tecting crushing and grinding machinery ; 
and the other a 1 ype B machine 
for handling finely material 
Represented by E. S. Hirschberg, chief 
engineer; P. A. Meyer, G. I. Thatcher, 
G. H. Walsh and F. W. Pennock, 


engineers. 


suitable 
ground 


sales 


The Dorr Co., New York. Small units 
of Dorr equipment shown in operation. 
Dorr traction thickener and Dorr & Co. 
suction pump on exhibition dewatering 
a dilute chemical pulp and clarifying the 
solution in which the 
pended; also Dorr traction clarifier, an 
application of the traction thickener prin- 
tanks, 


solids were sus- 


ciple for use in square settling 








was shown as a 5 ft. square working 
model. These units are used by several 
large textile mills in the Patterson dis- 
trict for clarifying their trade 

meet local 
stream pollution. 


waste 
t regarding 
A new application ot 
the clarifier is its use by a large silk 
dyeing company t 


the 


regulations 


recover for resaic 
tin salts contained in the waste wash 


waters 


Driscoll Sales Corp., New York 
Driscoll variable transmissions. 
Represented by Walter J. Egan, presi- 
dent ; Melville F Tufts, general man 
ager; John C. Harvey, Erik Frissel and 
Ik \ Schailer, 


The Duriron Co., Dayton, O Acid 


Spt ( d 


proof pumps, valves, pipes and fittings, 
steam jets, exhaust fans, pot-eyes. Fea 
tured particularly their new centrifugal 
and reciprocating pump; and their cr 
lat team jet for heat ind ci 
lati cor ive solutions in tanks and 

iding = vibration rr “poundin il 
operation. Represented by | \. Suver 


p, W. H. Scott, W. E. Pratt, R. I 
Schmidt, \ Kk. Smalley | (y Gibbons, 
Walter Drew and H Rk. Daniels 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N 
\ Their line of fine organic chemicals 


interest in research work as conducted 
textile manufacturers 


The Eaton-Dikeman Co.. New York 
halter papers, filter press and absorbent 


Represented by A. L. New 


ecretary and assistant manager ; and 


1E« lt S 
pecialtr 


I. S, Proper, sales manager 


Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, 
Mass Improved World Labeler and 
Straightaway World Labeler, the former 
a semi-automatic, and the latter a fully 
automatic machine for pasting labels on 
various types of packages. Represented 
by C. E. Butler, W. G. Malm, H. C. 
Morgan and A. VY. Wilkins. 


Eimer & Amend, New York. Variou: 
types of laboratory apparatus and equip- 
ment. Represented by F. W. Shulen- 
berger, John Vosoff, Arthur LiPani and 
Carl G. Amend. 


Eisler Engineering Co., Inc., New- 
ark, N. J. Air pressure blowers, electric 
furnaces, electric welders, high vacuum 
pumps, oil burners, etc., etc Repre- 
sented by Charles Eisler, president and 
treasurer; Joseph A. Morick, secretary 
and Michael \. Fox, 
manager. 

Electro-Chemical Supply & Engi- 
neering Co., Paoli, Pa. Vorce electro 
lytic cells; Duro acid proof materials; 
“Cling Surface,” which the 
claims saves power, belts, 


advertising 


company 
bearings and 
trouble where ver belts aré used, permit 


ting transnussion of full load using slack 
belt without belt slip; and sulphur 
dioxide, 


tor reagent or refrigerated use. 
Represented by Franklin Wedge, man- 
ager; L. D. Vorce, engineer; R. S. Child, 
engineer; \ \\ 


ManaLeyr 


Devaney, assistant 
Emery Candle Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Exhibited their stearic acid, red oil and 
other products which they manufacture. 
Showed the large drum which is their 
standard package for shipping red oil. 
Eppenbach, Inc., Long Island City, 
N.Y. Textile sizing 
colloidal mill 


Galvin, Sr., 


Featured their new 
Represented by John 
president; Ed. Eppenbach, 
William Eppenbach,  vice- 
president; John Galvin, Jr., treasurer, 


Edward Ermold Company, New 
York. Demonstrated their various types 
of labelers. _Represented by John Wei- 
land, Fred Schoelkopf, Harry Daidone 
and W. Blauvelt, 
manager. 


secretary ; 


Eugene assistant 
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The Erinoid Company of America, 
New York. Buttons, buckles, etc. made 
from “Erinoid” 

Everlasting Valve Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Displayed their various types of 
valves including “Everlasting’s Com- 
panion Angle Valve’, which has _ been 
added to the line within the last twelve 
months as a helper for the regular 
“Everlasting” valve in boiler blow-off 
Represented by John H. Allen, 

Wylie G. Wilson, engineer ; 
Corning, sales engineer; S. E. 
George M. Elton, Jr. and 
|-dward Boll of home office sales staff; 


sery ice 
president ; 
FE. N. 


( arman, 


\. E. Smith, Baltimore representative. 
Fansteel Products Co., Inc., North 
Chicago, III Exhibited tantalum-metal 
in various fabrications and uses in in- 
dustry This elementary metal has re 
cently been made available in commercial 
juantities Represented by Dr. C. W. 
Ronald Web- 
ster, secretary; Chester H. Jones, mana 
ger technical sales; A. J 
eral superintendent. 


Balke, director of research: 
Anselm, gen 


Federal Phosphorus Co., [irming- 
ham, Ala phosphat 
phosphoric acid, calcium phosphates, and 
ammonium phosphates 


Tri-sodium 


Repre sented by 
Pheodore Swann, pre sident, 1 N. Car- 
others, vice-president anw R. S. Weath 


erly, assistant sales manager. 


Filtrol Co., Los Angeles, Cal. Filtrol, 
a filtering and bleaching clay for animal, 
vegetable and mineral oils. Represented 
by W. S. Baylis, vice-president and gen 
eral manager, and A. W 


manager. 


Fletcher Works, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Exhibited a 


Hartigan, sales 


motor-driven  steel-frame 
suspended centrifugal extractor. Rep- 
resented by W. H. Rometsch, Jr., assist. 
secretary and treasurer and H. N. Rahn, 
engineer. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Alligator steel belt lacing: Flexco 
belt fasteners; Flexco and Flexco-Lok 
lamp guards. Represented by H. Irwin 
Reinhorn and C. L. Garesche. 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Spur gear speed reducers; 
worm gear speed reducers; single and 
double reduction herringbone reducers; 
miscellaneous types of gears. 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Featured a metal model of their wood 
distillation plant. Represented by J. H. 
Wilson and P. M. Paddock of the com- 


pany’s chemical plant at Iron Mountain, 
Mich 


General Ceramics Co., New York. 
I:xhibited glazed rolls such as are used 
in textile plants; centrifugal pump, ex- 
haustor or fan for acid fumes; 


laboratory sinks, ete 


valves; 
All of this material 
made of acid proof chemical stoneware 
Represented by P. C. Kingsbury, H 
Peters and A. S, Walters. 


General Carbonic Co., New York. 


Featured various uses of carbonic gas 


Royer, K. J. 


for bleaching, as a neutralizing agent, 
refrigerant and fire 
medium 


extinguishing 
Exhibited the Frye-Freez Co 
fire extinguishers using carbonic gas 
liquified, in extinguishing electrical and 
oil fires without damage, other than 
direct fire loss. Represented by Henry 
R. Minor, Malcolm W. McLaren and 
\lexander McKinney. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Exhibit included the G. E. atomic 
hydrogen welding machine; a new X- 
ray diffraction apparatus; samples of a 
complete line of fan-cooled enclosed 
motors; and a display of fused quartz 
and special laboratory products. The 


welding outfit comprises a single phase 
transformer for converting the voltage 
of a 60 cycle source of power to one suit- 
able for the welding equipment; a 
specially designed variable reactor to pro- 
vide the proper welding currents and 
voltages for different classes of work; 
and the welding torch. Represented by 
T. H. Reeves and others of the com- 
pany’s staff. 


General Plastics, North Tonawanda, 
New York. Displayed a wide variety 
of practical applications of “Durez”, 
a molding material technically classified 
as a phenolic condensation product. Rep- 
resented by Harry M. Dent, president; 
W. S. Gordon, Jr., sales manager; H. S. 
Spencer, advertising manager; L. P. 
Weicker, New York manager; George 
Lewis, chemical director; Thomas A. 
Ryan, Chicago manager; H. J. Williams, 
production manager. 


Gilchrist & Co., Chicago, Ill. Fea- 
tured a coagulator, which is a -mixing 
machine and coagulator combined, of in- 
terest to dye works; a rapid settler or 
decanting apparatus; and a _ vaporator ; 
and furnaces for burning low-valued 
fuels, utilizing radiant heat effectively. 
Represented by W. S. Rumsey; J. J. 
Seip; A. M. Young and A. U. Wetherbee. 


The Glascote Co., Euclid, O. 
Featured a glass-coated coil, by which 
they illustrated the possibilities of glass- 
coated mandrels, rods, racks, etc. in the 
textile industry. Also exhibited an acid- 
proof evaporation or crystallization pan; 
and a universal mixing pot, applicable to 
various Represented — by 
George W. Ruhf, of New York; R. W. 
Huntley, of Philadelphia; and M. W. 
Butler, of Euclid. 


processes, 


The Emil Greiner Co., New York. 
Glassware, hydrometers, thermometers, 
oil testing apparatus and general labora- 
tory apparatus. Featured particularly 
their thermostats and their thermostat 
viscosity bath for oil testing. Repre- 
sented by J. P. Bader, of the sales 
department. 


A Gross & Co., New York. Red oil, 
stearic acid, glycerine, stearine pitch, etc. 


Represented by J. A. Burns, secretary ; 


Julius Zubrod, assistant secretary; 
Walter Hagedorn, Charles E. Butler, 
Walter R. Schildmeyer, John Blum, 


John F. Kelley, John Schweikart, Charles 
W. Wolfertz, Ethel Hines and Genevieve 
Tompkins. 


Gross Lead Burning & Coating 
Corp., Cleveland, O. Steel drum lined 
with chemical lead for shipment of 
acids; also a miniature of the steel 
tank which they have developed for 
handling of acids in industrial plants. 
Represented by L. R. Schlundt, secretary 
general manager, and F. E 
vice-president 


Rennebaum, 


Hardinge Co., Inc., York, Pa. Coni- 
cal mill and air classifier; super thick- 
ener and clarifier; Ruggles-Coles dryer. 
Represented by W. H. Withington, L. 
H. Biggar and G. F. Metz. 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
“Mitco” interlocked = steel = grating; 
“Mitco” Shur-site stair treads; perfora- 
ted metal screens ; elevator buckets. Fea- 
tured particularly a table made of 
“Mitco” interlocked steel grating, plate 
of 1% inch thick perforated steel. 
Represented by Messrs. Dann, Scott, 
Tull, Krulder and Tappen. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J.  Uviare test cabinet; 
Uviare laboratory outfit; and Uviare 
Lab-arc. Represented by W. A. D. 
Evans, president and treasurer; R. D, 
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Mailey, chief engineer and general man- 
ager; Charles F, Strebig, sales manager ; 
W. J. Winninghoff, assistant chief en- 
gineer; L. J. Buttolph, W. R. Walker, 
and J. D. Fourney, engineers; A. H. 
Kuehne, sales representative. The 
Uviare test cabinet is a device for de- 
termining the detrimental effects of 
destructive action of sunlight on fabrics, 
dyes, paper, etc. Other than electrical 
equipment to operate it, it consists of a 
cylindrical drum in the center of which 
is a quartz mercury arc tube, rich in 
ultra-violet rays. A number of kits for 
holding samples are arranged around the 
drum in such a way as to permit ex- 
posure to the light in various positions. 
Sunlight comparisons can be run 24 
hours a day. 

Hills-McCanna Co., Chicago. Chemi 
cal proportioning pumps.  Corrosion- 
resisting alloys. Represented by F. R 
Glenner, New York City manager; and 
F, R. Grassle from Chicago. 

Hunkins-Willis Lime & Cement Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Peerless white lump and 
hydrated lime, and Peerless lime stone. 
Represented by W. S. Fitzroy, sales 
manager, and Ralph W. Smith, mine 
engineet 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., West New 
righton, N. Y. Exhibited Mitchell 
ectric vibrating screen and featured 
other types of equipment which this 
company manufactures. 

James Hunter Machine Co., Dryer 
Division, North Adams, Mass.  Ex- 
hibited a truck and tray type compart 
ment dryer for chemical products. Rep 
resented by Lucien Buck, manager 
Dryer Division, in charge; S. A. Cole 


man and F. B. Morrill, engineers. 


International Nickel Co., Inc., New 
York. Display panels showed all forms 
of monel metal and nickel suitable for 
the construction of chemical equipment. 
Represented by E. A. Turner, W. J. 
Calnan, R. E. Mason, J. M. Weldon, L. 
Muller-Thym, H. E. Searle, R. Wette- 
gren and J, F. Sweeney. 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Exhibited paper, rayon, pulp, building 
board and many other products madae 
from corn stalks and cobs. Represented 
by O. R. Sweeney, head of chemical 
engineering department of the College: 
and Edward Kimball, manager of the 
lowa Manufacturers Association. 


Irving Iron Works, Long Island City, 


N. Y. Exhibited Irvico, their latest type 
of Irving Subway flooring; also thei 
Vizadledg Safstep, which adds a further 
margin of safety to their standard Saf 
step, by means of a shortened doubk 
crimp in the reticuline bar nearest the 
Represented by W. E. Irv- 
ing, president; P. L. Price, general 
manager; W. J. Brown, secretary; E. E 
Brodhead, sales manager; F. C. Yale, 
C. S. Line, J. H. Miller, J. A. Voskamp, 
sales engineers. 

Jay Bee Sales Co., New York. “Ja 
Bee” crushers, grinders and pulverizers 
Featured the fact that their equipment 
grinds cotton waste, wool waste, alka! 


nosing bar. 


cellulose for rayon manufacturers, etc., 
etc. Represented by M. Heine, manager : 
and Walter Clement, engineer of the Bos 
sert Corp. 


Jessup & Moore Paper Co., Philade! 
phia. Featured the Buck-McRae Elec 
trolytic cell for manufacture of chiorine 
and caustic soda. Represented by Frank 
H. Buck, superintendent of the Dels- 
ware Mills of the company; and Alan 
A. West, chemical engineer. 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Spur gear speed re- 
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ducers and worm gear speed reducers. 
Displayed two sizes of an improved heavy 
type worm gear speed reducer. Tim- 
ken roller bearings are used throughout 
on both the worm and gear shafts. Rep- 
resented by Robert B. Moir, manager of 
N. Y. Office. 


Kentucky Alcohol Corp., New York. 
Featured a display showing some of the 
uses of industrial alcohol. Represented 
by John J. Carroll, J. L. Clark, H. E. 
Hall, John Diedolf and S. P. Gibson, Jr 
all of the sales division. 


Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 
Wis. See under Scientific 
Co. 


Kinney Mfg. Co., Boston. 
rotary type vacuum pump. Represented 
by E. B. Neal, vice-president, E. F. 
Bender, manager New York office, R. C. 
Webster, assistant manager N. Y. office 
and W. E. Worcester, manager Phila- 
delphia office. 


Kewaunee, 
Equipment 


Kinney 


Maurice A. Knight, Akron, O. 
Showed a complete line of Knight-Ware 
acid proof chemical stoneware apparatus 
and equipment for combating corrosion 
problems. Represented by Maurice A. 
Knight, proprietor; Chas. S. 
supt.; E. OO.  Boedicker, secretary; 
Fred M. Kelin, N. Y. office manager and 
E. B. Wilson, Phila. office manager. 

L. O. Koven & Brother, Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J. Engineers, machinists, boiler- 
makers, ete. Confined their exhibit 
principally to descriptive matter and illus- 
trations of their line of manufacture as 
most of the articles they make for the 
textile trade are too 
display. 


Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., New 
York. Synthetic nitrogen products, 
synthetic solvents, and industrial chem- 
icals. Large range of product samples 
of their different materials. 


Dennison, 


large for such 


Laboratory Furniture Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. J. Exhibited fireproof 
enameled steel laboratory furniture. 
Represented by John M. Liptay, presi- 
dent; Walter Riehl and John Bara. 


The La Bour Co., Chicago Heights, 
Ill. Exhibited a self-priming centrifugal 
pump set up so that there was a suction 
lift to the pump. Glass suction lines 
were provided so that the ability of the 
pump to handle air was clearly demon- 
strated. The pump is tor water or acid 
service. A new type of acid valve was 
on display for the first time. This is 
constructed of an alloy made by the 
company and known as Elcomet. Speci- 
mens of acid-resisting castings were also 
on display. Represented by J. H. Barker, 
Mr. Mott, Mr. McElrath, H. E. La Bour 
and Mr. Savage. 


LaMotte Chemical 
Baltimore, Md. Materials and equipment 
tor the colorimetric determination of 
hydrogen ion concentration; also the 
Enslow chlorine comparator.  Repre- 
sented by W. A. Taylor, president, F. R. 
McCrumb, chief chemist and S. M. Mc 
Kenney, superintendent. 


Products Co., 


Laughlin Filter Corp., New York 
\ continuous centrifuge for the drying 
of fibers, cottons, linters, etc. was in 
operation, demonstrating upon wood pulp 
or short linters. Emphasis was placed 
m the high capacity with a very dry 
product with a small compact machine 
requiring low power. Represented by 
W. C. Laughlin, vice-president, T. J. 
Broidrick, treasurer and J. D. L. Smith, 
engineer. 


The Leeds & Northrup Co., Phila- 
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delphia, Pa. Featured particularly the 
latest apparatus for electrically recording 
and automatically controlling the total 
concentration of acid or base in a solu- 
tion used in an_ industrial 


process. 
Ingenious equipment installed so that 
electrical instruments employed were 
demonstrated in actual operation. Addi- 


tional feature of this installation was 
further equipment designed to record 
electrically and control automatically the 
effective acidity or alkalinity of the solu- 
tion. Separate exhibit of L & N record- 
ing pyrometers and temperature con- 
trollers. Electrical measurement of CO 
shown in separate group. Also exhibited 
laboratory apparatus for measuring con- 
ductivity, hydrogen ion concentration in 
temperature. Represented by R. D. 
Milner, in charge; M. B. Barna, R. K. 
Davis, L. E. Emerich, J. H. Hayner. 
D. E. Moat. L. ©. Heath also visited 
the exposition. 





liquified gases Represented by A. M. 
Mathesen, S \\ 
Stadtlanden and F. H 


Fransson, Edwin 


Matheson 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


Analytical and technical chemicals. 


Metasap Chemical Co., Harrison, 
N. J. Full line of metallic soap samples. 


Represented by C. P. Gulick, vice-presi- 


dent; Edgar Collat, sales manager; 
Ralph Wechsler, chief chemist; and 
F. N. Reidenbach, eastern representative. 


Merco Nordstrom Valve Co., Inc., 
San Francisco, Cal. Exhibited Merco 
Nordstrom lubricated plug valves for use 
in connection with waste lines, acid lines, 
etc. for the textile industry. Emphasized 
unique principle of the valve which en- 
ables one to free it when it becomes 
stuck; also the fact that the lubricant 
keeps the bearing surfaces new and clean 
at all times 


Company supplies — the 


Third Floor of Chemical Exposition, Grand Central Palace 


Lewis-Shepard Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Stackers (portable elevators), both 
power and hand operated; Jacklifts 
(multiple lift trucks) ; Singlelifts (single- 
lift trucks); lift truck platforms (steel 
frame). Showed photographs of speci 
ally designed stackers and_ platforms. 
Featured new Singlelift, Model 180, with 
improved lifting mechanism and complete 
handle to the side lift. Emphasized the 
Decelerator, an automatic: lowering con- 
trol, which is standard equipment on all 
their hand power stackers; also the arc 
weld construction on all equipment except 
on dis-assembling joints. 
G. E. Squier, sales megr.; John G. 
Kurtz, W. N. Page, New York City 
representatives; D. D. Ritson, Orange, 
N. J., representative, and E. S. Powers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., representative. 


Represented by 


D. H. Litter Co., New York. Featured 
Ohio steel pails and Fetter steel drums. 
Ohio steel pails and drums, of 2% to 10 
gal. capacity, made by Ohio Pail Co., 
Middlefield, O., have reinforced rim, off- 
set bottoms to prevent stacking and other 
features. 


Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Hard rubber products for chemical and 
allied trades. Represented by H. E. 
Case, sales manager, and E. P. Case of 
sales department. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., Nev 
York. Liquid chlorine, anhydrous am- 
monia, caustic soda, soda ash, etc., etc. 
Showed product samples of their ma- 
terials and different types of containers. 
Exhibit very attractively arranged. 


Matheson Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Chlorine for bleaching textiles ; and other 


lubricant in suitable stick form 
sented by C. E. 
D. G. PlattE. 
Whitlock. 


Repre 
Brown, S 


B. Wilson and D. N 


Miner Laboratories, 
Exhibited 
featuring their industrial and 
application. Among. th 
furfural are dyes. Represented by 
Carl S. Miner, dir--tor, and John P. 
Trickey. 


Multi Metal Co., New York 
screens for straining dves; 
for printing 
facture. Featured their particularly fine 
mesh monel metal filter cloth in No. 500, 
750 and 1,000 mi¢ sh Re presente d by Seig- 
fried Stern and Frederick Stern. 


derivatives of 


Special 
screens used 
; filter cloth for rayon manu 


Mixing Equipment Co., New York. 
Monel metal 


Repre sented by Pk. 


Electric portable mixers 
tanks and kettles 
Craddock, president and sales manager ; 
J. J. O'Shea, engineer and C. H. King 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. Ex- 
hibited their silent chain drive in oil tight 
case with drip oiler, the links of the 
chain showing the construction of the 
joint spring sprocket, mounted to show 
action. Two pins, comprising Morse 
rocker joint, mounted with pendulums to 
show rocking action. Represented by 
V. D. Morse, sales manager; W. W. 
Jertram, N. Y. manager, and Mr. Cran- 
dall, N. Y. sales office. 

Myles Sale Co., Ltd., New Orleans, 
La. Salt for all purposes; salt cake; 
muriatic acid. 

National Safety Council, Chicago, III. 


Had 12 exhibit mats showing the 
chemical publications of the Council. 


McKenzie ’ 


Chicago, Il. 
furfural and its derivatives, 
scientific 
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New England Tank & Tower Co., 
Everett, Mass. Agitating equipment. 
Had two operating installations of their 
equipment; also miniature in operation t« 
show principles. 


Newark Wire Cloth Co., Newark, 
N. J. Exhibited metallic filter cloths, so 
woven that the openings are wedge 
shaped, which enables the cloth to accom 
plish its purpose quickly and efthciently. 
The special weave employed in this cloth, 
known as the “Spiral Overlap Weave,” 
is claimed by the company to make it 
possible to get twice the number of wires 
beaten up side by side in a given space 
than by any other process Company 
manutactures wire cloth of all malle- 


able metals Featured gasketed wire 


cloth leaf for plush plate and trame 
presses which they have recently 
developed 


Nerton Co., Worcester, Mass. Acid 
proot porous plates for filtering and 
aeration; also refractory laboratory 
ware, including filtering crucibles, cones 
and discs. Represented by Harry B 
Linsay, sales manager; Charles W 
Saxe, engineer of retractory product 
Robert Kirkpatrick and Fred | Le 


Norwood Engineering Co., Bost 
Mass. Exhibited the James screen tot 
screening all types of materials 
the fact that it is designed upon new 
principles to give large capacity 


maximum efliciency and econom 


Oliver Continuous Filter Co., \i 
York. Exhibited in operation a 1 foot 


diameter x 1 foot face Oliver ( 
tinuous filter in connection with an Oliver 
Borden tube thickener. \lso exhibited 


Olivite acid-resisting centrifugal pump 
for handling acid and corrosive solu 
tions. Olivite is a tough resilient sub 

Represented by R. 
Walker, Charles Fuhrmeister, Jr., ©. W 
Moore, W. H. Pitkin, J. F. D'Antoni 


and J. H. Noble. 


stance. (gordon 


Orville Simpson Co., Cincinnati, © 
Featured Rotex screens and sifters for 
separating practically all kinds and types 

[ Represented by 


| owe 


of materials 


Simpson; Allen M. Crain and Louis 


Eaton. 


Palo Co., New York 


Palo Microprojectograph, a new ap 


t 


Showed | the 
examining textiles, thread 
making 
\lso daylight lamps for color matching 
Microse« pes, 

filter paper, Palo 
meter and other 


paratus tor 
counting, photomicrographs. 
balances, Ives tint photo- 
meter, acid-alkalt 
equipment and appa 
Represented by M. J. Seavy and 


M. G. Ball. 


ratus. 


Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, 
Exhibited high 
oil system with accessories, which finds 


Mass 
temperature circulating 
extensive use in all industries where tem- 
peratures higher than that which can 
be obtained with ordinary steam pressures 
are necessary. Represented by Alex- 
ander B. McKechine, sales 

Merrill Dept., and 


Francis, sales engineer. 


Manager 


Process Thayer 


Pfaudler Co., 
Featured 
series of 
ment. 
action 


Rochester, N. Ye 
their new 
acid-resistant process equip 
Exhibited a 300-gal. type L re- 
kettle; a 75-gal. “all purpose” 
kettle; a 60-gal. model X storage tank; 
a 75-gal type S_ open kettle; a 
laboratory still; a 75-gal. still; and 
special fittings. Equipment is 
enameled lined. Represented by E. G. 


interchangeable 


glass 
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Miner, president; W 1) 
vice-president and general manager; H. 
S. Calvert, vice-president, R. B. Kilmer, 
manager; G. F. Kroha, 
advertising manager; P. S. Barnes, P. 
A. Laird, S. A. Smith, W. E. Gray, 
Jr., D. B. Etters, G. E. Matter and A. 


J. Guthman representatives 


hete plac 2. 


general sales 


sal S 


Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. Had bulletins descriptive of 
their services, and typical specimens of 
materials after testing. Represented by 
H. H. Craver, manager chemical depart- 
ment; H. W. Bates, manager eastern 
district and M. B. Mayfield, Jr., chemist. 


Proctor & Schwarz, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Showed the front section of 
their newest model Proctor dryer of 
the tray-on-trucks Demonstrated 
Proctor construction, 
the outstanding feature of which is a new 
housing which attains a new 
high effectiveness of insulation, adding 
greatly to efficiency and 


type. 
the improved new 


design of 


economy in 
drying Also displayed a Proctor dryer 
of the cabinet tray type. Had extensive 
exhibit of photographs showing Proctor 
dryers in a wide diversity of industrial 
including a number showing these 


dryers in the 


uses, 
used in the 
Engineers of the com 


types that are 
textile industry. 
pany were present to tell visitors, includ 
ing textile manufacturers, dyers and 


finishers, about the newer types of 
Proctor dryers 

Pyrometer Instrument Co., New 
York. Simplified pyrometers and simp 


lified tachometers; all instruments under 


actual working conditions. Represented 
by E. R. Wilner, president; A. Boller- 
man, vice-president, and F. Heidorn, 


sales manager. 


Quaker Oil Products Corp., Con 
shohocken, Pa. Exhibited soluble wool 
oils, made on new principle; 
oils for wool and cotton; 
oils; boil-off 
SIZCsS > 


scouring 
wetting out 
throwing oils: 
Quaker-Compound, 
medium — consistency 
Quaker No. 6. Valley 
Forge lubricant for calender bearings. 
Principal 
industry 


assistants ; 
finishing oils: 
a heat-resisting 
grease; and 


features of interest to textile 


were cream picker 


oil, a new 
lubricant, and the 


soluble wool stock 


Valley Forge lubricant Represented by 
Wm. R. T. Kolp, B. Rivlin and H 
Granick 


Quigley Furnace Specialty Co., New 


York Showed a section of a Gay 
LLussac Tower laid up with Quigley acid 
proot cement, and emphasized the thin 
type jornts Outside of tower was 
painted with Quigley Triple-A to pre 
vent sweating Also featured — their 


Hichte mpite, 
brick cement. 


high temperature — fire 


Ramsey Chain Co., Inc., Albany, N 
Y. Showed a representative assortment 
of Ramsey chains, sprockets and pinions. 
\ large panel 
chains of various sizes operating at full 
speed upon Another frame 
showed a 1 inch pitch by 12 inch wide 
Ramsey chain operating at full 
upon the sprocket. 
operated 


showed nine Ramsey 


sprockets. 


speed 
Both of these were 
at full speed in order to dem 
onstrate the outstanding features of their 
operation Represented by Frank G. 
Anderson and Howard N. Davis. 


Resisto Pipe & Valve Co., E. Cam- 


bridge, Mass. Acid pumps, acid pipe, 
acid valves and acid fittings all in 
wide use among rayon manufacturers. 
Represented by Geo. H. Checkley, 


sales manager, and G., 
treasurer. 


A. MacDowall, 


TEXTILE 


H. H. Robertson, 
Protected metal roofing and _= siding 
sheets; permanent forms; skylights; 
monitor, sidewall and sawtooth sash, and 
ventilators. Miniatures of these products 
installed on a small industrial 
building particularly applicable to the 
chemical industry materials are 
needed which will resist rust and corro- 
sion from various acid fumes. Repre- 
sented by J.S. Erwin, manager of sales; 
F. C. Russell, sales promotion manager ; 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


were 


where 


A. R. Gray, sales promotion dept.; 
Pierre Bloomers, manager ventilator 
sales, and D. W. Robertson, manager 


New York sales. 


Sarco Co., New York. Temperature 


regulated chill baths. Industrial steam 
traps, No. 9 and No. 17 shown. Heating 
specialties, including type FE radiator 


traps, packless inlet valves, and type H 
radiator traps. Regulators for tank and 
room temperatures—type TR 21, KR 14, 
TR 5, TR 35, TR 22. Strainers—type 
SB, type C and type D. Represented by 
Clement Wells, E. E. Wells, E. J. 
Ritchie, R. W. Cumming, J. L. Bruns, 
R. C. Doerr, Frederick Sudhop and H. 
A. Smith. 


Schavoir Rubber 
Conn. Exhibited — the 
mask. 


Co., Stamford, 
Schavoir gas 


Schwartz Sectional System, I ndian- 
apolis, Ind. Exhibited chemical and 
reagent filing cabinets. Represented by 
Maurice P. Swartz, president. 


Scientific Equipment Co., Chicago, 
and Kewaunee (Wis.) Mfg. Co. 
laboratory desks, tables and cabinets; 
sinks and plumbing fixtures. Represented 
by Charles Ress, Louis Lachman, E. R. 
Kingsley and Fred Hiller, service 
cnegmeers 


Ernest Scott & Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Had photographs of their apparatus 
and samples of products made in it. 
Majority of samples represented products 
which had recovered from trade 
wastes — now such an item in all manu- 
facturing plants. Of especial interest 
to textile manuiacturers were the photo- 
graphs of caustic soda recovery plant and 


been 


the samples of caustic soda recovered 
from the mercerizing of cotton piece 
goods Repre sented by Herbert Austin, 
Robert W MacGregor, Clyde B. Hitchi 
son and Clifford E. Bradley 

Selden Co., Pittsburgh, Pa Ex 
hibited) product samples of — phthalic 


anhydride and products manufactured 
from it such = an 


Represented by J M 
president 


anthraquinone, ete. 
Selden. at. Vi 


Harold R. Sharpe Co., Philadalphia, 


Pa Rotary cutters and_ threaders, 
and pulverizers for dyestuffs, 


chemicals, et 


shredders, 
This shredder and mi’ 
used for the shredding of 
various fibers including cotton, asbestos, 


has bee n 


etc. The pulverizer is being used for 
pulverizing dry colors, bleaches, etc., for 
use in with the 
Represented — by 


connection textile in- 
Harold R. 
Sharpe and other members of the com- 


pany. 


dustry 


Sharples Specialty Co. and Sharples 
Solvents Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. Ex- 
hibited Sharples “Resurtitie” super cen- 
trifuge. Represented by H. H. La Ment, 
vice president in charge of sales, for 
both companies and A. Bowles, eastern 
manager for Sharples Solvents Corp.; B. 
B. Davidson, N. Y. manager, and H. 
Cloukey, special representative, both with 
Sharples Specialty Ca. 


WORLD 


Sholes, Inc., New York. Monel metal 
bath pans, concentric rings and beakers; 
monel metal and nickel steam jacketed 
kettles; monel metal tubing and fitting, 
also valves; monel metal pails, dippers, 
scoops, etc., carboy tilters and carboy 
trucks. Represented by C. E. Sholes, 
president, S. P. Snelling, secretary, and 
A. Lundelius, engineering department. 

T. Shrivers & Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Filter pressers and diaphragm pumps. 
Emphasized the semi-hard rubber filter 
press plates and frames; and the “Seco” 
filter press closing device. Represented 
by RK. EB. Perry, J. H. Clork, Jc... 
Mueser and W. A. Creelman, 

Sidio Company of America, 
York. 


silica 


New 
Laboratory articles such as fused 
crucibles, dishes, etc. Sulphuric 
acid concentrating system which can also 
be used as recovery system. Repre- 
sented by O. C. Trautmann, technical 
manager and G. F. Cant, sales engineer 


Siemon & Eltinz, Irvington, N. J. 
Dry pigments suitable for all industries. 
Represented by Clifford L. Heaslip, 
Harold B. Maccally and Wm. F. Siemon, 
Jr. 


Southern Agricultural Chemical 
Corp., New York. Sulphuric acid, with 
special grades for textile manutacturers ; 
copper sulphate, etc. Featured a large 
diagramatic flow sheet showing processes 
from ore to finished products. Repre- 
sented by M. A. Caine and F. H. Rude. 


Southern Railway System, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Exhibited comprehensive dis- 
play presenting complete picture of the 
mineral resources of the territory served 
by the lines of this system. In prepar- 
ing exhibit, care was taken to include 
only specimens of minerals from deposits 
which are available for development and 
which are so located with reference to 
transportation as to make their develop- 
ment practicable. It was so arranged as 
to group together all the specimens from 
different deposits from the same mineral, 
thus facilitating comparative — study. 
Represented by J. C. Williams, manager 
development service; H. H. Willhoit, in- 
dustrial agent; W. B. Vogelsang, indus- 
trial agent: C. A. Weller, consulting 
geologist and Paul McJunkin, consulting 
engineer. 

Sowers Mfg. Co., Buffalo, New York. 
Exhibited a battery of three 40-gallon 
kettles equipped with different syle mix- 


ers in operation on different classes of 


materials. Also a 30-gallon direct motor 
driven mixer, a 200-gallon mixer, a 
2-eallon mixer and a 10-gallon vacuum 
pan. They also show sections through 


their kettles showing the Dopp seamless, 
leakless, construction. 
\lso photographs showing full line of 
steam and oil jacketed, as well as single 
shell, kettles, mixers, vacuum and pres- 
sure pans, soap crutchers, etc. Textile 
mills use some of these jacketed kettles 
for the preparation of sizing, and for 
the sulphonation of oils where process 
calls for neutralizing before diluting. 
They may be lead covered if process calls 
for dilution before neutralizing. Repre- 
sentative at the booth were C. M. De- 
Forest, sales manager; F. EK. Huggins, 
Jr., and G. W. Ruhf. 


cast-in-one-piece 


Spray Engineering Co., Boston, Mass. 
Exhibited Sparco nozzles, Sparco self- 
cleaning strainers, Vaughn flow meters 
and air filters. Representatives at the 
booth were J. J. Preble, vice-president ; 
F. G. Dennison, engineer, and A. A. 
Adams, Jr., New York representative. 

Spring Stopper Co., New York. Ex- 


hibited various forms of their bottle 
closures, stressing their machine-made 
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bottle with inside screw thread at mouth, 
and stoppers made of threaded glass, 
rubber, bakelite, or other materials. Rep- 


_resentatives at the booth were C. F. Mc- 


Kenly, manager, and C. L. Bristol, rep- 
resentative. 


Standard Sealing Equipment Corp., 
Long Island City, N. Y. Exhibited their 
standard top and bottom sealing machiie 
and an automatic unit for sealing paper 
shipping cases. Representatives at the 
booth were A. E. Rideout, president, W. 
D. Kimball, vice-president and general 
manager ; M. McFaull, vice-president and 
K. H. Mayer, sales engineer. 


F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Olney, P. 
O., Philadelphia, Pa. Exhibited wool 
and rayon cutting machine, air dryers, 
impregnating apparatus and various types 
of chemical and pharmaceutical ma- 
chinery. The wool cutter was of par- 
ticular interest to the textile industry. 
It had never been exhibited before. It 
is designed to cut wool or rayon fibers 
to the same length as cotton so that they 
may be readily spun together in the 
making of mixed goods. This machine 
may be adapted to make flock. Repre- 
sentatives at the booth were Lawrence 
H. Bailey, chemical engineer, and 
Charles F. Coleman, sales engineer. 


Sterling Products Co., Easton, Pa. 
Exhibited Sterling’s analysis certified 
reagent chemicals. Representatives a 
the booth were H. B. Bishop, president ; 
A. W. Wilkinson, secretary and general 
manager; Fred Prince, sales manager ; 
H. M. Ellsworth, advertising manager ; 
C. W. Riegel, production manager of 
reagent chemical division; W. H. Ketch- 
ledge, chemist of reagent chemical divi- 
sion, and C. M. Fehr, chief chemist. 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
Exhibited screens and air separators, 
screens for sizing pulverized or granu- 
lated materials, and air separators for 
sizing pulverized products with a range 
of output from 60 to 350 mesh. Repre- 
sentatives at the booth were W. T. Doyle, 
manager of engineering department, and 
E. M. Young, eastern sales manager. 

Sunlight Illuminating Co., New York. 
Exhibited color matching lamps, lighting 
equipment for bleacheries and dye houses. 
colorimeters, laboratory lighting equip- 
ment, illumination for designing and 
drafting rooms, lighting systems for silk, 
knitting, worsted, cotton and rayon mills, 
and vapor-proof daylight lamps. This 
apparatus was shown for the first time :m 
this country. It is made according to 
Patent Gamain and it is claimed repro- 
duces the spectral qualities of daylight 
and sunlight. Representatives at the 
booth were I. Richman, president ; W. N. 
Polakov, consulting engineer; B. Einstein 
and S$. S. Shipman. 

Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp., 
New York. Exhibited large chart show 
ing products and by-products in the 
manufacture of copper, sulphuric act 
iron sinter and fertilizer. Samples oi 
the company’s products were shown and 
photographs of its various plants. Rep 
resentatives at the booth were F. H. 
Rude, M. A. Caine and others. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York 
Displayed a moving diagram of a sul 
phur mine in operation, including heat- 
ing of water by natural gas, pumping it 
underground, melting the sulphur in po- 
sition, and pumping the melted sulphur 
to the surface and into the vat where 
it is broken down for shipment. Repre- 
sentatives at the booth were H. R 
Wemple, E. C. Meagher and C. N. Mc- 
Naulty. 

Thermal Syndicate Ltd., 
New York. 


Brooklyn, 
Showed a complete line ot 
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\itreosil equipment for laboratory and 
lant. The line included large evaporat- 
ing dishes, retorts in capacities up to 50 
gallons, and new _ hydrochloric acid 
ibsorption equipment for the manufac- 
ture of commercial acid. The material 
used in this apparatus, Vitreosil, is fused 
pure silica and quartz. Representatives 
at the booth were W. W. Winship, 
manager; S. L. Tyler, engineer; C. EF. 
Wheeler, representative in Pittsburgh 
listrict; F. A. Wenman and E. D. 
Chase. 


Thermo Electric Instrument Co., 
Irvington, N. J. Showed several types 
it the Freas thermostatically controlled 
industrial ovens for all heating processes 
of baking and drying. The types ex- 
hibited were the No. 1000, No. 100 and 
No. 121. Also showed the Ico electric 
oven No. 14. 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, 
N. Y. Exhibits were of interest to 
textile as well as chemical industry. 
Showed in operation machines as follows: 
Direct motor driven Tolhurst suspended 
centrifugal with basket, 40 inch inside 
diameter by 24 inches deep, arranged 
with central bottom discharge, of partic- 
ular interest to chemical plants; a 40 
inch Tolhurst center slung open top un- 
derdriven centrifugal extractor of the type 
used both by the textile and the chemical 
industries ; a direct motor driven 48 inch 
Tolhurst self-balancing hydro-extractor 
with automatic locking guard so arranged 
that the power cannot be applied while 
the guards are open, nor may the covers 
be raised until the basket has come to a 
stop, also equipped with automatic timing 
device which can be set for any pre- 
determined length of run at the end of 
which it opens the motor circuit, applies 
brake and signals operator by bell and 
light. To show application of rubber 
lining in centrifugals and rubber cover- 
ing for centrifugal baskets, they dis- 
played one of their smaller underdriven 
machines. Another centrifugal extractor 
was shown in model, and there were 
photographs, blue prints, etc. Repre- 
sentatives at the booth were C. H. Foster, 
treasurer; W. C. Dutton, vice-president ; 
T. A. Bryson, chief engineer; W. T. 
Powers, industrial engineer; J. S. Gage, 
western representative, and R. K. Cheney, 
sales manager. 


Torsion Balance Co., New York. Ex- 
ibited together with Christian Becker, 
Inc. Exhibited micro-balance and sur- 
ce tension balance, analytical chaino- 
atic balances, also similar balances with 
notched beam so that small weights from 
110 mg. to 1.1 gram are eliminated, 
bullion balances, torsion laboratory 
specific gravity chainomatic 
balances, torsion textile scales, torsion 
cream test scales, etc. One of the 
atures of the exhibit was the auto-dex 

Christian Becker balances. With 

is device the turn of a key in front of 

balance case moves the index plate 
or right as desired, obviating the 
ed of using the adjusting screw at the 

eid of the beam to reestablish 


ilances, 


equi- 
librium. Representatives at the booth 
were A. T. Millroy, J. W. Wentz, M. 


Nason, W. C. Symington, R. L. Stewart 
1S. W. Hess. 


Travis Colloid Research Co., Inc., 
New York. Exhibited Hurrell colloid 
mills, positive dual clarifier and separ- 
ator, Laughlin continuous filter, and 
\\ulff PH control-color indicator sets. 
The company featured the Wulff colori- 
meter for determining hydrogen-ion 
concentration, for which they are exclu- 
sic American distributors. Repre- 
Se tatives at the booth were P. M. 
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Travir, president; A. E. Paulsen, secre- 
tary, and Dr. K. A. Pelikan. 


Udylite Process Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Exhibited examples of cadmium plated 
work. Represented at booth by C. J. 
McKinney, A. W. Young and R. H. 
Knight. 


Uehling Instrument Co., Paterson, 
N. J. Exhibited power plant instruments 
stressing their new electrically operated 
Apex CO: recorder. With this type of 
instrument no steam, no water, and no 
drain lines are required, nor galvanom- 
eters nor batteries. Also featured was a 
new electrically operated automatic 
control. Representatives at the booth 
were F. F. Uehling, C. C. Phelps, C. J. 
Schmid, F. D. Bogia, and P. J. Riccebene. 


United Filters Corp., Hazleton, Pa. 
Exhibited a number of filters suitable for 
the textile industry including the Ameri- 
can continuous vacuum filter, the Sweet- 
land clam shell filter, the Sweetland 
cantilever filter, and Sweetland thickener 
and the Kelly filter. They showed for 
the first time a new type of American 
continuous vacuum filter used for recovery 
of waste products. The Sweetland canti- 
lever filter is suitable for pressure filtra- 
tion where revolving disc type leaves are 
found desirable. Representatives at the 
booth were E. J. Sweetland, president 
and general manager; J. T. Hoyt, assis- 
tant general manager; H. J. Runyan, 
manager New York sales office; R. C. 
Campbell, L. D. Thompson and M. W. 
Davis. 

United Lead Co., New York. Ex- 
hibited acid resisting equipment including 
hard lead pumps, hard lead or lead lined 
valves, lead lined pipe and fittings, many 
of which were particularly adapted to the 
rayon and general textile industries. 
Representatives at the booth included 
H. F. Freiherr, C. J. Donnelly, W. J. 
Donnan, and J. W. Spotten. 


United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. CC. Exhibit 
was under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and _ Soils. A series. of 
exhibits was shown to indicate the scope 
of the work of this department. Among 
the exhibits were noted the following: 
Dust explosion demonstration and means 
for overcoming danger by use of inert 
Preservative treatment of fabrics, 
waterproofing, mildewproofing and _fire- 
proofing; Exhibit of 24 kinds of* grains 
of leather; Exhibit of products result 
ing from utilization of cotton seed and 
linters; Soil analysis; Work with carbo- 
hydrates; Experiments with handling 
gases at high pressures; demonstration 
of new non-burnable, non-corrosive and 
non-explosive fumigant for eradicating 
moths or other insects in stored materials, 
developed by two members of the Depart- 
ment; Demonstration of high protein 
wheat resulting from fertilization at 
proper point in growing season; work 
on the better utilization of farm wastes. 
W. A. Noel of the Chemical Engineering 
Division of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, was chairman of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture Committee on Chemical 
Industries Exposition. He was in charge 
of the exhibit, assisted by H. J. Krase, 
fertilizer and fixed nitrogen investiga- 
tions, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils; 
L. B. Olmstead, soils investigations, 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils; A. B. 
Nystrom, Bureau of Dairy Industry, and 
J. C. Gilbert, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


gas; 


United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. Five of its 
subdivisions exhibited apparatus, charts 
and literature. The Department featured 


its booklet “Services Available to the 
Chemical Industry through the United 
States Department of Commerce.” The 
Department was also responsible for the 
loaning of 13 motion picture films 
featured in the educational program of 
the exposition. The Bureau of Standards 
showed the scope of its work on electric 
characteristics of rubber, volumetric 
measurements, explosion tests, sugar 
analysis, electroplating, tire testing ma- 
chines and optical glass. The National 
Committee on Wood Utilization showe1 
an exhibit of products and by-products. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce with charts showed the world 
wide distribution of American chemicals. 
The Bureau of the Census showed charts 
presenting the trends in the chemical 
industry. The Bureau of Mines stressed 
its safety work. Capt. Sydney Morgan 
was in charge of the display for the office 
of the Secretary of Commerce. He was 
assisted by Miss Finucane. Others at the 
booth in charge of the exhibits of the 
Department’s branches were as follows: 
Census—James O. Reid; Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce—J. W. Wiseman 
and R. J. Flood; Mines—A. A. Munsch, 
W. P.°Yant and Dr. S. H. Katz; Stand- 
ards—J. R. Eckmann, W. E. Braith- 
waite, W. T. Schreiber and H. D. 
Bruce; Wood Utilization—P. A. Hay- 
ward. 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York. Exhibited chemical _ resistant 
appliances including hard rubber pipe 
and fittings, hard rubber pitchers, buckets 
and dippers, rubber lined drums, con- 
tainers and tanks and hard rubber dye 
sticks. Representatives at the booth 
were J. G. Glen, R. D. Doane, K. R. 
Dyke, C. A. Russ, I. A. Russ, and C. 
Treanor. 


U. S. Stoneware Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Exhibited acid proof chemical stoneware 
adapted for use in the rayon, dyeing, 
bleaching and other branches of the 
textile industry. Showed acid pitchers, 
acid pots, chemical stoneware valves and 
faucets, chemical stoneware pipe and 
fillings, coils, evaporating dishes, labora- 
tory sinks, crystallizing dishes, ete. 
Representatives at the booth were F. S. 
Wills, president; S. H. Farkas, 
manager; A. M. Burgess, sales depart- 
ment. 


sales 


United States Testing Co., Inc., New 
York. Stresses their general 
for manufacturers, showing their com- 
plete testing service for raw and finished 
products. Representatives at the booth 
were H. E. Bishop, salesmanager, M. K. 
Ryan, S. A. Woodhead, A. A. Cook, 
\. E. Daviean and J. E. Bell. 


analyses 


Vallez Rotary Filters Co., Bay City, 


Mich. Exhibited models of standard 
Vallez rotary filters, small commercial 
Vallez filters and laboratory filters. 
They featured the new Vallez radial 


element equipped with sight glasses, in 
full size for standard No. 4 rotary 
filter. Another new offering was a test- 
ing filter with cake indicating attachment. 
Representatives at the booth were H. A. 
Vallez, president; Arthur H. Vallez, 
vice-president; Herbert S. Kent, sales- 
manager; W. Lewis Chapman, secretary 
and chief engineer. 


Vanadium Corp. of America, New 
York. Exhibited for first time its col- 
lection or alloys and chemicals. 
Featured chemicals of vanadium, molyb- 
denum, tungsten and rare metals for 
catalysts and mordants. Attendants at 
the booth included Dr. B. Mayor, re- 
search chemist; M. C. Brooks, research 


ores, 
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metallurgist, and Spencer C. King, metal- 
lurgist. 

Vitaglas Corp., New York Ex 
hibited sheets and various other 
of Lamplough Vita glass. This material 
has the same appearance as ordinary 
window glass but it passes about 50% 
of the ultraviolet component of sunlight 
which are blocked by the ordinary 
window and plate glass. “For the time 
this material is offered chiefly for win 
dow glazing purposes but its forms will 
be increased as appears justified. Vita 
glass is the product of Chance Bros., of 
Birmingham, England. The formula 
was developed by F.  E. Lamplough, 
former fellow at Cambridge University, 
England. Representatives at the booth 
were J. D. West, E. C. Titus, Jr., H. 
T. Hawthorne, H. S. Gauthier and K. S 
Brown. 


Vol-U-Meter Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Exhibited working models of the Vol-U- 
Meter, an automatic drum and _ barrel 


forms 


filler, and the “Old Faithful” drum 
cleaner. Representatives at the booth 
were Raymond D. Stevens, Arthur L. 


Stevens and A. W. Johnson. 


War Department, Chemical Warfare 
Service, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. See 
Chemical Warfare Service. 

Weinman Pump Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. Featured self priming centrifu 
gal pumps, in demonstration at their 
booth. Also showed motor driven cen- 
trifugal pumps and special acid resisting 
pumps with “Weinco” metal liquid ends 

Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio. Featured Wellman Super- 
test globe and gate valves for super- 
heated steam, pipe lines, and for 
hydraulic, air, gas and acid resisting pur 
poses. .They are for working pressures 
up to 6000 Ibs. and temperatures up to 
1100°. The company also makes a line 
of heavy machinery. 
the booth were 


Representatives at 
Fred Stadelman, secre 
tary; Harry Warriner, sales department ; 
and H. B. Reading, engineering depart- 
ment. 5 

West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Featured the latest developments in 
power distribution 
graphs. 


exhibited in photo 
Among those in attendance at 
the booth were E. B. Glazier, manager 
of the industrial development department, 


and C. B. Rogers. 


B. Westermann Co., Inc., New York 
Exhibited books on chemistry and chemi- 
French 
Representatives at the booth were Ernest 
Eisele, vice-president, and Henry Bradesr, 
treasurer. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Various types of 
equipment developed by this 
including motors, switches; 
various forms, etc., etc. 


cal technology in German and 


company, 
micarta in 


Weston Electric Instrument Corp., 
Waverly Park, Newark, N. J. Exhibited 
portable and laboratory precision electric 
measuring instruments and small panel 
instruments. Especially featured an elec 
trical speed indicator, developed during 
the last few years with a high accuracy 
for determining the speed of any rota- 
tional machinery. The principle is the 
generation of a direct current which is 
proportional to the driven speed and the 
desired units are calibrated on voltmeters. 
Engineers were in attendance to help 
solve problems of electrical measurement 
brought to their attention. Representa- 
tives at the both were as follows: H. L. 
Gerstenber, assistant sales manager; L. 
C. Nichols, manager of the New York 
office; C. B. Denton, manager of ex- 
hibits; W. G. Long and J. S. Neary, 
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sales engineers; J. B. Dowden and A 
H W olferz. electrical engineers 

W. M. Welch Scientific Co., Chi 
cago, Ill. Sei apparatus 
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Darte, 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulveri 
zer Co., St. Louis, M s la 
operating model ot a crusher i 1. 
sampl ph te graph i mstallations. et 
At the boot] vere J M Bufhinetoi 
manager of the New York office at 
Ray IF. Schneider, advertising manage 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford 
Conn Kxhibit featured ha ind ele 
tric chain hoists ar electric industrial 
trucks of platform, lift and crane types 
Among the newest levelopments were 
the Yale Model K-25, thre« ipac 
high lift truck and the Yale M | Ko 
five-ton capacity low lift truck \mone 
the representatives at the bh were tl 
tollowing: R. E, Wilson, industrial tru 
sales representatin New York ( Bb 
Veit, l host es representatiy 
New Yor H. J. Fuller, manager ma 
terial handling equipment § sales M. 45 
Peck and J. R. Ramsdell of the industrial 
truck iles executive Mice stam 

ae Wett Mi 


Young Bros. 
Showed continuous c 








nvey 1ulomati 
dipping, tw vat Japanning oven mode! 
They also shows electrically | ‘ 
automatically controlled, laboratory over 
also photographs of miscellaneous inst 
lations. Representatives at the booth u 
cluded C. G, Lisch and J. E. Randall 
the Detroit office, G. I. Thatcher the 
New York office, G. H. Walsl tl 
Boston office and P \ Mever the 
Buffalo office 

Zaremba Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Exhibit 
of enlarged photographs featured cat 
tic soda recovery apparatus installations 


in mercerizing plants. Photographs als 


showed installations in pulp mills for 


concentration soda and sulphite black 
liquor and sulphite waste; also installa 
tions in chemical plants throughout the 
country Representatives at the booth 


were B. S. Hughes, general 
W. H engineer : 
Hughes, chemical engineer; H. | 
New York representative 

Carl Zeiss, Inc., New 


hibited a_ representative 


manager ; 
Stanley 
Jac by i 


} gvert, sak s 


\ ork 


line of 


Ex- 
Carl 


TEXTILE 


Zeiss Jena optical instruments of interest 
J I 


to chemists. Refractometers were shown 


not only in standard Abbe and dipping 
models, but also as special constructions 
for the sugar, oil and dairy industries 


Several smalle r spectre scopes and spec 
The instru 
obtain maximum 


efinition in the spectrum with a moderate 


trographs were also shown. 
ments are designed to 


amount of dispersion. Microscopes were 
the examination of 


transparent 


ior 
well as 


shown equipped 


opaque as objects. 


Binocular microscopes were featured. 
here were also shown several compact 
ind easil manipulated photomi ro 


Takes Out Group Insurance 


MARINETTE, WIs lhe Marinette 
Knitting Mill here, has recently 
iken out an employe group insur 





WORLD 


North vs. South Baseball 


Southern Bleachery Defeats Defi- 
ance in Exciting Contest 
Considerable interest has been evi- 
denced in textile circles as the result 
of competition of a sectional nature 


in the baseball field. This competi 
tion reached its culmination on Fri- 
day, Sept. 16, when at Attleboro, 
Mass., the ballteam of the Southern 
Bleachery, Taylors, S. C., defeated 


a team representing the Defiance 


Bleachery of Barrowsville, Mass. 
he Southern team, aided by its 

rooters and mascot, played a_ suc- 

cessful uphill game, overcoming a 


Defiance, 
10 


favor of 
ot 


seven-run lead in 


final 


winning "by a 


score to 9. 





Winning Baseball Team of the Southern Bleachery, Taylors, S. 





C., Inter-sectional 


Champions 


ince al iit policy, with the 
Metropolitan — Lite Insurance Co., 
vhich give e employes participat 
ng life insurance and a tund matut 
ney at the age ot 60 to ST.000 
Phe policy open to all employe 
vho have been with the company more 
than six montl ind about 140 have 
taket ilvantage of it \ deduction 
on t ve CAC pay lay. which, 
dependent nN he ge OT thre insured, 
the ¢ plove’ payment, ind the 
company a contributing to the 
Ve TIC 1 tund 


} 


The Defiance team, who cham- 


Attleboro 


are 


pions of the League, 


looked like sure winners up to the 
sixth inning when the southerners 
put four runs over the plate and tied 


the score in the seventh. Defiance 
came back with a score in_ their 
half of the again tying the 


eighth, 
| 


tally, but in the last inning the visi 


tors were able to nose out their 
northern rivals by the extent of one 
run. Barring the first three innings, 
the Greenville team played with a 
vim and dash that carried every 


before them 


thing 





Baseball Team 


of the Defiance Bleachery, Barrowsville, 


Mass. 
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Approve Standards for Interna- 


tional Wool Statistics 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee and other members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Woolen and Wor- 
sted Manufacturers met George T. 
Willingmyre, chairman of the Wool 
Standardization Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Frank 
FE. Fitzpatrick of the Department of 
Commerce at luncheon on Sept. 23 in 
New York them a 
proposed schedule for international 
in reporting imports, exports, re- 
consumption and_ stocks 
This followed the 
meeting held in Boston on Sept. 21 


to consider with 
use 
exports, on 
hand ot raw wool. 


for the same purpose as reported on 


page 152 of our last issue. 
The plan in this country will be t 


use the present schedules so that m 
new or additional figures will be re 
quire ym mills. 


he schedule was’ discussed and t] 


selise t the meeting Was a complete 
endorsement of the plan and accept 
ance of the schedule 

The officials of the Government’s 


of the as 
do 


in its power to support and hely 


departments were assured 
sociation’s disposition to ever\ 


thing 


Government in its endeavor 
assemble 


+} 
Uri¢ 


international figures. 


Philadelphia Trade Approve- 
World Wool Schedule 
ADELPHIA,—Members of 
Philadelphia Wool & Textile Associa 
tion, in a joint meeting with repre 
sentatives of the National \ssociatior 
ot Worsted & Woolen Spinners, en 
schedule and _ the 


Pad 


dorsed the form of 
division of grades as to quality and 
condition, offered for use in compil 
ing of international wool statistics 
suggestion of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, the meeting 
being held at offices of Chas. J. Webb 
& Sons Co., Sept. 25. This action wa- 
taken following a similar 
held in Boston, Sept. 21, joint 
endorsement by the National Associa 
Wool Manufacturers and the 
\V ool Association wa- 
signified. 

George T. Willingmyre, chief wo 
specialist of the Depart 
\griculture, and Frank |! 
of the Department « 
outlined tl 


upon the 


meeting 
when 


tion of 


Boston Trade 


marketing 
ment of 
Fitzpatrick 
Commerce, 1e proposed pla: 


to the meeting and explained benefit 


1 


to the trade that are expected to re 
sult from it. Mr. Willingmyre sat 


the inter-departmenta 
wool sta 


a meeting ot 


committee on international 


tistics, of which he is chairman, w1l 

be called at an early date, in Was! 
which he will present 

he 


the 
t 


ington, at 
Various suggestions has receive 
from the trade through these meet 
ings. He stated the National Associa 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, Bosto: 
Wool Trade Association, the Nationa! 
\ssociation of Worsted and Woole: 
Spinners all had been in complet 
agreement in endorsing the proposals 

Suggested dates for stock survey 
were April 1 and Oct. 1, for 
sumption surveys to be made month|) 
and for reports on imports, export- 
to be mad 


con 


and re-exports also 
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i- monthly. The further recommenda- = SSE a Army Wants Silesia and Other 
tion was approved that international : 


t- statistics be issued in weight reported “po YOU KNOW ? ” Textile Items 




























Be and also its clean content equivalent. Bids will be received Oct. 10 by 
‘ The point was emphasized that this When is the best time to educate operatives in regard to avoid- Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
P survey will not necessitate any par- ing accidents ? eo &. Army, tor furnishing 70,050 
5] ticular change and no additional time When: wes. the first wood-pra iia sstablished e yds., olive drab silesia, 36” wide, to 
y will be required for the work by the res st wood-preserving plant established in the conform with specifications No. 6-18; 
kk trade, information for international 35.200 yds., olive drab cotton tape, 
sf statistics being compiled from the || Should a new belt be placed on the pulleys tight? ¥s” wide to conform with specifica 
in information contained in the regular Where were most of the spinners of worsted yarns on Wednes- — No. 6-98; 1,500 yds., linen pad- 
a reports prepared by the trade. day, Sept. 21? ding, 24° wide on which builders are 
al Frank D. Levering, secretary of requested to submit samples ana 
+ the Philadelphia Wool & Textile | In what months this year were the largest quantities of mercer- 1,200 yds., striped sateen, 40” wide 
mn Association, presided and introduced |} ized yarn sold? for sleeve lining, bidders to submi 
1e Mr. Willingmyre. Others in attend- || What two dimensions mainly govern the power a silent chain sample. On Oct. 7 the depot will - 
>] ance were: Chas. J. Webb, C. Edwin will transmit? ceive bids for supplying three items 
: Webb and George Kerr of Chas. J. 5 ; 2 7 of cotton mercerized thread yarns 
ses Webb & Sons Co. Inc.; R. H. Stack- [I Who won the North versus South textile baseball game? dyed olive drab, to conform with 
’ house of R. H. Stackhouse & Co., C. Are squirrel-cage motors satisfactory for driving machines hav- specifications No. 6-21B, for which 
7” E. Doan of C. E. Doan & Co., Stan- ing high inertia? proposals have been issued. 
as, a es ‘ . >: » < 
e sid Pee . = — How large 6 percentage of textile mills use oil or gas burners a ee ee 
he Fleisher, Inc., Ernest "Dieiies Kent een at D. E. Rhyne Lays Corner Stone 
te Mfg. Co., T. Hayward, Swift & Co., What interesting exhibits did textile men see who attended the Hickory, N. C.—The corner stone 
J. Stanley Tattersfield of Tattersfield Eleventh Exposition of the Chemical Industries? of the D. E. Rhyne administration 
& Co., Thos. H. Ball, representing laine iinet building at Lenoir-Rhyne college 
tc that firm, and Howland Bottomley of laid last week. 
Sa Howland Croft & Son Co. : If you are interested in the answers to these questions, Dr. J. W. Boger, chairman of the 
\ SS ene you will find them in articles in this issue. college board of trustees, presided 
af Taf ee a ‘ over the exercises and laid the stone 
I oe Knit Men’s Club Holds aia the soteias hed tec’ 
( uting Rome, N. Y., recently. A chicken run off after the ball game between D. E. Rhyne, textile manufacturer 
Utica, N. Y. Sixty members of dinner was the feature of the event. the married men and the bachelors, Lincolnton, N. C., who gave tl 
the Utica-Knit Men’s Club held an Andrew J. Danville directed the in which the benedicts were the win- money to replace the administration 
es outing at the: Oneida County Grove, affair and a program of sports was ners by a score of I1I-7. building destroyed by fire last year. 
Clie e e 
i Cotton Industry Activity Index 
re 
1on HE increase in activity of the cotton indus- bales for August 1917. And still another record 
- 7. predicted last month materialized, but it INDEX OF ACTIVITY was beaten by the fact that the high record ot 
war was much greater than the usual and expected Based upon average of active spindle hours per active spindle-hour activity and of cotton consume | 
ind seasonal increase and allows the assumption that, aes” period September, 1921, to July, 1922, was made with only 32,239,246 spindles active 
pil unless restricted by relatively high cotton prices, Cotton this August, as one with 32,491,857 in 
Hes the percentage of activity for the first six months U.S. States N.E. Mass. N.C. August 1922, and 33,428,439 in August 1917 
rt of the present cotton season will be considerably August, 1922... 109 125 94 92 125 This calls attention to another phenomenon 01 
Ing higher than during the six months that ended Pm ee a = = = = present record-breaking activity that may prove 
ebb with July. During the latter period the industry ioe. 1925... 98 115 80 80 116 significant, and that is that it is based upon 
vas had been operating about 10% more actively 1926-27 marked decrease in “spindles active” and “spin 
ing than for the same period of 1923, which was BOMEME 6s 00% 106 127 81 83 127 dies in place.” The average of “spindles active” 
amt within the previous cycle of maximum activity, September .... 114 140 85 = 85 143 for the season of 1922-23 was 34,610,000 while 
. base August -— wat 23% more active for the tn Sela a: oo = = aa last season it was, 32,535,000. _The arenes ot 
country as a whole than August 1923, and if this December .... 117 138 93 £91 138 spindles in place” for the former season was 
Was percentage basis is maintained during the next January ...... 116 139 89 88 146 37,229,000, while in August last they had dropped 
five months the record activity for the first six February ..... ll 134 «©6685 = 883140 to 36,556,000. 
oo! months of the calendar year 1927 will be broken March ee 130 154 101 99 159 An interesting feature of the August figures 
uh by a wide margin a Peer ea oo = = = is that from July a much greater percentage gain 
1 : et. ee 121 145 93 92 151 q nal J Ul! 5 I 5 
= Further emphasizing the record-breaking activ- June Lttseeees 124 146 98 96 149 in activity was made by Massachusetts at 14-45% 
; ; ee ‘ 1927-28 than the country as a whole, the cotton growing 
Lan ity during August is the fact that its index of Mabie 0.00. 123 149 92 95 146 Canina: Maw Reston soathien. nt seu Mania eae. 
fits 123 for the whole country was exceeded only lina although the latter still leads all States in 
re twice this year of record-breaking activity, or percentage activity. The large gain made by 
aid in March at 130 and in June at 124, and was Furthermore, in cotton consumed, August beat Massachusetts was presumably due to the activity 
nti closely approached only once in the season of all previous records, for that month of the year of business with fine goods mills, and partially 
ha- 1922-23, which held the previous high record of with 633,434 bales, as compared with 500,553 in to the fact that most of the summer shut-downs 
wi activity, and that in March with 119. August 1926, and a previous record of 569,488 in that State fell in July. 
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The Radio Log of an Adventurous Foursome at 
Worsted and Woolen Spinners’ Outing 
Hole-by-Hole Report Received at Club 


ready 


47 A. M.—A\t first tee and 
to take-off Start delayed, how 
ever, by presence of fog and ab 
sence of one mgmber of foursome 
7.49 A. M.—Fog has lifted but 
foursome still threesome. 


7.51 A. M.—Tardy member has ar 
rived and is taking his medicine 





John Fisler, President of the National 
{ssociation of Worsted and Woolen 
Spinners 


7.57 A. M. 
7.59 A. M. 
dressing his ball 


8.05 A. M.—First man finally gets 


Conversation ended 
First man up is ad 





Tells the Whole Story 





Such as It Is 


By Jack Card 


8.21 A. M. 


driven. 


\ll four members have 
Regret absence of gallery. 

9.00 A. M.—Holding to course and 
keeping to schedule. Are just ap- 
proaching second tee 

9.25 A. M.—Please send six dozen 
more golf balls 
they float. 


9.31 A. M.—Foursomes are starting 
through us 


any make so long as 


indicating that 
tournament is under way. 
9.42 A. M. 


Reception good. 


to g0O 


-Glad to get your first 


Thanks 


message 


11.07 A. M.—Please have lunch and 
anything else you want to throw in— 
at fifth tee exactly at 12 o'clock. 

11.10 A. M.—Be sure you under- 
stand last message correctly. Three 
of us have splashed in the creek—and 
we all have colds anyway. 

11.31 A. M.—The last foursome has 
gone through us. Still on schedule 
time. 


12.00 Noon.—Thanks for the lunch, 
etc. Have more of the etc. at eighth 
tee promptly at 3 o'clock. 


History was made at the Manufacturers’ Country Club at 


Oreland, Pa.. Wednesday of last 


out equipped with both a sending and a receiving set. 


week, when a foursome started 


Their 


impressions, received at the club and recorded here, tell the story 
of the annual field day of the National Association of Worsted 


and Woolen Spinners. 





for warning that Billy Richardson has 
just teed off. We shall be careful. 
Is he hooking today—or 
both ? 

9.59 A. M. 


minute ahead of 


slicing or 


\re on third tee, one 
schedule. Please 
don’t let Billy see my last message as 


| want to eat today—and understand 


he’s the food czar 

10.20 A. M.—Tell Ernest Townson 
it's a good party and that he can be 
chairman of the Field Day Committee 


for life, so far as we're concerned 


2.13 P. M.—Send more golf balls. 


2.30 P. M.—lf you see any or all of 
the following members of the golf 
committee, tell them to get in touch 


with us about our handicaps: Henry 
Legge, Gordon Bottomley, Howard 
Bacon, G. H. Atherholt, Stanley 


Stager, Louis Bagnall. 


2.37 P. M.—Aiternoon foursomes 
now going through us. Still on sched 


ule time. 


3.00 P. M. Thanks 


On eighth tee. 


for the etc. We all expect to clear 
quarry on our first drives. 

3.13 P. M.—Decided to go down in 
the quarry after all. 

3.38 P. M.—Still in quarry. 
nature wonderful! 

3.46 P. M.—Too busy to fool with 
radio. 

4.03 P. M.—Just reached ninth tee, 
three minutes behind schedule. Hope 
to make it up however. 


Ain’t 





If it hadn’t been for Harry Wasson’s 
batting, the ball game would have been 
a “dud.” 


4.16 P.M.—Foursomes still 
Can’t something be done 


going 
through us 
about it ? 
4.25 P. M.—Thanks for advising us 
that there are only 87 members play- 
We ought to have a clear 


ing golf 








This picture, secured at great expense and taken exclusively for TEXTILE 
WORLD and allied publications, presents an impressionistic view of four 
of the 87 golfers who at least started in the tournament over the Manufac- 
turers’ Country Club course. If you can read from left to right, the exhausted 
sportsmen are C. E. Doan, Arthur B. Otto, Henry K. Benedict and Joseph B. 


Knife. Reading from North to South, you may notice that, even with these 
hardened golfers, a putt occasionally isn’t quite sunk. 


(56) 


They're not as hard as they look. Bill Hunter is the man at the extreme left, 
simulating great glee; Gordon Bottomley next, expressing utter nonchalance; 
then Willis Fleisher, who looks as if he doesn’t know what it’s all about— 
but does; and finally Chester Ridgway, whose hat prevents us from any 
psychoanalytical freshness. 
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oft, 
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This is the so-called “red” push-ball team, keeping their eyes on the “whites” 


between periods. 


That their vigilance was fruitless is indicated by the fact 


that no fouls were called. That no fouls were called is another instance of 
the need for some really good referees—or lawyers—in the National Associa- 
tion of Worsted & Woolen Spinners. 


field soon. 
doing ? 

4.29 P. M.—|I get you. 

5.00 P. M.—Back on _ schedule. 
Please start sending dinner to us on 
eleventh tee at 6 o’clock and on each 
consecutive tee for next three hours. 
Of course, if you have any solid food, 
send that along too. 

5.09 P. M.—Saw a baseball game 
start but never finish. Push ball game 
interfered. A “red” and a “white” 
team started in latter (color signifies 
shade of sashes worn); result was a 
tie after four rounds when all were 
completely exhausted. Referee was 
Howard Bacon with assistance of 
Billy Richardson and Ern Townson. 

5.24 P. M.—Too much diversion to 
play a really good game of golf. Just 
saw a treasure hunt. Believe Jim 
Fleming won it but don’t take my 
word for it. You can check this by 
going to the locker-room in a short 
while. Ernest Townson and Joe 


What are the other 38 


ze P 
oe 


' 


You see, it moves! 


. 
, 


Duval ran the hunt so they’re prob- 
ably getting in on the treasure. 

5.47 P. M.—We hear a noise that 
sounds like a fight in the locker room. 
Please investigate. 

6.01 P. M.—Tell Billy the dinner is 
wonder ful. 

6.05 P. M.—Got hit by a ball driven 
by a man from the eleventh tee. It 
wasn’t his fault, however. He hol- 
lered “Fore!’’ but we thought he said 
“four” and that he was still counting 
his “whiffs.” 

6.21 P. M.—Noise 
room still continues. 

6.47 P. M.—Your messages are 
What’s the matter 
with you people up there? 

7.01 P. M.—Glad to hear you're sit- 
Think you all 


locker 


from 
coming in poorly. 


ting down to dinner. 
need a little food. 
7.16 P. M.—Strains of music com- 
ing to us from. dining room. 
Sounds good enough to be the Phila- 
delphia Wool Trade Orchestra. 


Both teams claim responsibility for the lifting pressure— 
but personally we think its buoyancy is inherent. 
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KS 


This, ladies and gentlemen, is the push-ball 


et al. 


It doesn’t look as if it could ever get off the ground, does it? 


completely surrounded by spinners 


Well, 


watch for the “take-off” in the next picture. 


7.22 P. M. 


my musical judgment. 


Thanks tor confirming 
Charlie Rit- 
tenhouse is doing a good job pinch- 
hitting for Herbert Webb as _ con- 
ductor. 

8.00 P. M.—On thirteenth tee on 
schedule time. Tell Billy dinner is 
getting better all the time. Keep send- 
ing it. 


&. 13 P. M. 


sages very poor. 


Reception of your mes- 
Understood your 
last to say that Jack Nevins won low 
Please advise if this is right. 


gre SS, 


8.16 P. M.—Thanks for correcting 
error. Now understand winners to be 
as follows: J. B. Rousseau’ won 


President’s Cup with net of 70. Phil 
Leff won low net prize, being tied 
Arthur Cock- 
ery, second low net; John Bottomley 
third; Roland Gaunt, fourth; Everett 
Kent, fifth; Gordon Bottomley, sixth; 
Fritz Quittner, seventh; George Bar- 
ber, eight; Bill Hunter, ninth; John 
Hosey, tenth; Robert Lehman, Jr., 
“Hetz”’ Atherholt won low 


with Rosseau with a 70; 


eleventh. 





gross with a 78. “Eggs” Quittne: 
second low gross, and Roland King, 
third. Mighty thoughtful of com 
mittee to have some extra prizes for 
distribution to Edward Jefferson, 
Harry Lonsdale and J. Jobert. Please 
check above details and advise if any 
mistakes. 


8.21 P. M.—Just heard you were 
going to award cellar prize to Max 
Bernstein with gross of 185 ell 


Townson and Atherholt to withhold 


action until our foursome reports 


8.31 P. M.—Received your 
of shadow boxing, planned by Harry 
Wasson and Joe Duval, in charge of 
entertainment features. Sounds more 
interesting that the bout scheduled by 
lex Rickard last year for the asso- 
ciation’s benefit. 
give Harry and Joe his job 

9.01 P. M.—On 


‘ind we are not 


report 


setter fire Tex and 


fourteenth tee. 
losing any more 
balls in this night golf than we did 


during the day. Expect to finish on 


° § 


Jack Nevins (second from right if anyone needs to be informed), the all-seeing, 


all-knowing and non-drinking secretary of the association. 


In this case, Jack 


is surrounded by TEXTILE WORLD’S stars and other cosmic phenomena. 

















































8 (1932) 


hedule reaching eighteenth 


\. M. 


time, 


green at 1.59 Leave door key 


under mat and White Rock in our 
rooms See Charlie Heid or some 
ember of his transportation com 


Fred Krecke 


Murphy), and tell them to 


ttee (Bob Lehman, 


or C. P 





O/f course you know the gentleman on the 
left--Louis Galle of Jules Desurmont 


Worsted Co. He is entertaining E. A. 
Bonte, of Tourcoing, France. Both are 
watching the push-ball game—such as it 
was and what there was of it. 
have Packard, if it runs, at door 8.10 


1. M 


train. Otherwise have station wagon 


tomorrow to take us to 8.21 


at door 7.15 to catch same train 

9.23 P. M.—S. O. S—S. 0. S.— 
> 2 DS. 

[| Editors Not 


Vothing has been 
Aeard from the fi hy 


irsome since Titls 


“ast INCSSAGE | 


Phila. Textile Mfers. (ssocia- 
tion to Hold Annual Meeting 

the Philadelphia Manu 
tacturers hold its 


lextile 


\ssociation will 


annual dinner meeting Oct. 20, at 
the Manufacturers Club, Broad & 
Walnut = Sts. Krank D Willis, 
United States Senator from Ohio, 
will make the principal address. The 


Entertainment Committee in charge 


of arrangements is composed ot 
Pollock-Huston 
chairman; Henry Rath, of 


Worsted ws and Wiilliar al 


Drexel, McCallum Hosiery Co 


Roland Pollock, of 
(6; ine... 


Penn 


Want 


Pushed 
\IILWAUKEER, 


. ! ae 
Union Made Hosiery 
Wis.—The local Mil 
waukee branch of the Union of Full 


\\ orke1 s will 


program to 


Fashioned Hosiery ge 
behind the 
sale of union 


ized at the 


promote the 
author 
Phil 


idelphia, according to Harold Steele, 


made hosiery, 


recent convention in 


Milwaukee, who was. elected vice 


president Che union is fighting the 


so called “vellow dog” contract and 


las appointed a national committee to 
rame a uniform minimum price scale 
tor the industry John Banachowicz 
ind Emil Rieve, Milwaukee, were 


elected members of the national exec- 


ive committee. 
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Ex port Hosiery 


Outlook Mixed 





Decline of 


Million 


and Half 


Dozen Pairs in First Seven Months 


HOSE interested in the export of 

hosiery are expressing more or 
less concern with regard to the fall 
ing off in demand from foreign coun- 
tries and wonder whether this decline 
is only temporary or is to be counted 
upon in a progressive way for the 
future. The amount sent abroad for 
the first seven months of this year as 
similar period in 
VW 
al 


compared with a 
1926 shows a similar recession in a 
hosiery, whether 
Possibly, the last men 
suffered the 
whether it will 


classes of cotton, 
silk or rayon, 
tioned has 


remains to be 


most and it 
seen 
continue to be the sufferer 


in the 


greatest 
future. The volume of hosiery 


since the war has been a 


considerable tactor 


exported 
very in the textile 


business of this country, and should 


continued 


there be a marked decline, 
it will have its 
at large and particularly 
who 


intensive total. 


effect on the industry 


upon those 


have fostered this trade to an 


Some Reasons for Decline 


various causes to which 
amount of foreign busi 
attributed. 
tive importance is difficult to gauge, 


(here are 
the smallet 
ness can be Their rela- 
but all have more or less bearing on 
Whether they will con 
tinue to have this influence it is diffi 
cult, if 
But it must be admitted there are pos 


the situation. 


not, impossible to forecast. 


sibilities contained in each of the 


given for 


bulk 


history of export hosiery. 


reasons smaller business 


which may large in the future 


Local Product Increases 


It has been predicted for some time 
by those who are in close touch with 
the manufacture and 
hosiery machinery that the increase 
in native manufacture in various 
countries will have a very potent ef- 
fect upon the demand for American 
In fact, such effect is already 
ippreciable and gives every evidence 


distribution of 


goods. 
of increase. Moreover, it is declared 
that the 
made in 
ally becoming better in quality, thus 
interfering with the better grades 
in this country. But with many 
native manufacture 
is increasing, there is not the likeli- 
hood that in the immediate future 
full-fashioned lines will take an im- 
portant part. Full-fashicned machin- 
ery costs relatively for the 
foreign manufacturer to in- 
amount which would make 
him anything of a factor. On the 
other hand, circular machines may be 
bought for a small 
amount and an product 
turned out which may go a long way 


¢ 


toward 


character of merchandise 


foreign countries is gradu- 


made 


countries where 


too much 
average 
vest the 


comparatively 


aggregate 


needs of the 
native population. This condition is 
noted in Mexico, certain South Amer- 
ican countries, and Australia, to give 
the more important localities where 


satisfving the 


local interests are competing for busi- 
ness as against imports. 


German Competition Develops 


With the recuperation of Ger- 
many since the war—especially in in- 
dustrial lines—the effort tog regain 
lost markets has been consistently 
made and with a degree of success 
which has interfered in many instan- 
ces with the development of Ameri- 
can trade abroad. This statement ap- 
plies to the business in hosiery in a 
good many countries where the Ger- 





man product is being increasingly 
taken with every evidence that the 
future will show more marked pro- 


than has oc 
While silk stockings 
abroad, much 
consumption of lisle hosiery 
than in this country. 
It must be admitted that the German 
product of this type is superior to any 
made in America. Various South 
American taking the 
German merchandise in preference to 
\merican silk or rayon goods, and 
even in England, imports of German 
lisle hose are noted in competition 
with British goods. In the latter 
country, also, the local production of 
men’s fancy half hose is of a super- 
ior character and is making the pro- 
gress of American goods increasing- 
ly difficult. At a recent style show 
held in England, it is reported that 
the display of lisle stockings was the 
feature of the show and great inter- 
est was 


direction 
curred to date. 
are worn 


larger 


gress in this 
there is a 


comparatively 


countries are 


taken in this class of 
chandise by the general public. 

Add to this the 30% duty on rayon 
hosiery in England, and include the 
unfavorable effect of a rainy summer 
throughout the majority of European 
countries, and the handicaps for de- 
veloping the export trade in Ameri- 
can hosiery, are plain to be seen. 


mer- 


To illustrate 

In the case of England, which has 
been a large purchaser of American 
hosiery, it will be noticed from the 
following figures that the decline in 
imports has been very marked in all 
classes of merchandise. For the 
seven months ended July, 1927, Eng- 
land took 274,683 dozen pairs of cot- 
ton hosiery as compared with 430,198 
dozen pairs for a similar period in 
1926, or a falling off this year of 
155,515 dozen pair. 
the decline 


In silk hosiery, 
relatively greater. 
lor the same period in 1926, Eng- 


was 


land took 162,580 dozen pairs, while 
this year the total amounted to 6r1,- 
583 dozen pairs, or a decline of 100,- 
997. On rayon, the difference in the 
respective periods of the two years, 
is relatively greater than in either cot- 
ton or silk. 


hosiery 


The purchases of rayon 
this country in 1926, 
103,891 


from 
amounted to dozen pairs, 
in the first seven months 


(Continued on page 99) 


which fell 
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Texas Growers Ask Change 


Want Mills to Buy Cotton on 
Staple Not Point System 
Austin, Tex.—Texas cotton mills 
and buyers are in receipt of letters 
from Ike S. Kempner of Galveston, 
secretary of the Texas Cotton Asso- 
ciation urging them to cease buying 
“point” or average cotton, and in- 
stead to purchase cotton only on the 
basis of staple quality as they do to- 
day for its grade quality. This ac- 
tion is in line with the plan mapped 
out by the Texas Cotton Committee 
at the meeting of the association in 
Waco, Aug. 31, and bears the en- 
dorsement of the association’s direct- 

ors. 

The plan as outlined by H. G. 
Stafford, Houston cotton merchant 
and president of the association, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kempner’s letter, has 
as its chief object removing what is 
regarded as an injustice now done 
both the producers and consumers of 
high grade cotton under the practice 
of buying by the point system, that 1s, 
at an average price for a community’s 
output, and thus stimulating farmers 
to grow better cotton by the assur- 
ance of an adequate reward. 

Accompanying the letter, President 
Stafford “Under the old sys- 
tem, where a community was unable 
to support an expert cotton classer, 
it was forced to lump together all the 
cotton grown in the vicinity for sale 
at the same price. That meant that a 
man who paid more for his seed and 
put more intensive effort in his farm- 
ing had his price averaged down with 
that of the man who bought cheap 
cotton seed and worked his crop in- 
efficiently, so that the man with the 
good cotton was penalized and the man 
with the poor cotton unfairly profit- 
ed at the expense of his neighbor. 

“It is not true, however, as carried 
in press dispatches purporting to cov- 
er the Waco meeting of the commit- 
tee, that buyers were the ones to 
profit at the expense of the conscien- 
tious farmers,’ Mr. Stafford added. 
“For under the point system, while 
we paid less for the long staple cot- 
ton than it is worth, we also paid 
more for the short staple than we 
could hope to get for it, so that our 
losses generally more than offset our 
profits under such a volume.” 

It is pointed out in the letter that 
“it wotld be a serious reflection upon 
the purposes and accomplishments of 
this association if this moral influ- 
ence which we invoke does not prove 
to be’a strong and very definite 
agency for good,” as the association 
would attempt to wield only a moral 
influence through suggestion. 


Says: 


Texas Assn. Meeting 

The fall meeting of the Texas Tex- 
tile Association will be held Friday 
and Saturday, October 21 and 22 at 
Waco, Tex. Hotel Raleigh has been 
selected as headquarters of the con- 
vention. Officers of the Association 
are J. G. Coman, president; D. D. 
Towers, first vice president; J. V. 
Hunt, second vice-president; D. H 
Poole, secretary-treasurer. 
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Editors: 





International Wool Statistics 

HE informal conferences on international 

wool statistics held recently in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia with representa- 
tives of the leading assoctations of wool manu- 
facturers and dealers in conjunction with 
delegates of the Department of Agriculture 
ind Department of Commerce, headed by 
George T. Willingmyre, specialist in wool 
marketing and standardization of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, have demonstrated 
that no radical changes in our statistics of 
imports, exports, consumption and stocks are 
likely to be necessary to make them synchron- 
ize with the statistical forms recommended to 
foreign Governments and wool trade asso- 
ciations by the International Institute of 
\griculture at Rome, which is actively en- 
gaged in efforts to make such international 
statistics possible, and which ultimately will 
have charge of their collation and publication. 

Apparently it is recognized abroad that our 
wool statistics, being the most complete of 
those of any country, should be accepted as 
far as possible as the basis of international 
compilation; at the same time, the fact that 
the industry of this country from grower to 
manufacturer has cooperated so generally to 
make complete statistics possible, and has 
found them so invaluable, is an example that 
is proving important in winning foreign co- 
operation and breaking down foreign prejudice 
in the present international movement. 

For many years TEXTILE Wortp has been 
an ardent advocate of international wool 
statistics and of Government supervision of 
their compilation, believing this to be a logical 
service of Government to industry, and be- 
lieving that it is impossible for industry to 
have too many basic statistics of consumption, 
production, and distribution for its guidance. 
It is worth noting in this connection, that, if 
and when the international collation of wool 
statistics is consummated, the world wool 
industry will have more complete and reliable 
facts regarding consumption and production 
than the world cotton industry. It is not too 
early to suggest that with the prospective 
ivailability of such statistics regarding the two 
vreat textile staples, wool and cotton, it will 
be essential that both industries have equally 
reliable data concerning the distribution of 
their manufactures. 

x * x 
An Alabama-Mississippi Section 
HE decision of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation in holding its semi-annual meet- 
ig in Birmingham, Ala., is a wise one. The 

‘tivities and functions of this organization 

ive become so significant to the technical 

rogress of southern textile mills that it is 

‘sential its scope should embrace as many sec- 

ms of the South as possible. 

It is particularly interesting to note that the 
association has in mind the organization of an 

labama-Mississippi Section to function as 
does its Eastern Carolina Division. There is 


no doubt that the creation of this new section 
would be of incalculable benetit to the mills in 
Alabama and Mississippi. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
in Birmingham, Oct. 28 and 29, will be one of 
the outstanding events in the history of the 
organization, 

* * x 


Carpet Auction an Index? 
NT | /T infrequently the Smith carpet auction 
4 has been the turning point in the textile 
industry, converting a listless lethargic market 
into a situation which seemed imbued with 
energy and optimism. Perhaps there is not 
an event during the year which is better calcu- 
lated to serve as an index of buying power 
by the distributor. Buyers gather from all 
parts of the country and their attitude toward 
the offerings which are made by this leading 
producer of floor coverings is a reflex of con- 
ditions not only among distributors, but with 
the ultimate consumer as well. 
The auction sale which begins next Monday 
will be attended, it is believed, by a record 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: ‘Trade in goods market 
remains dull. Even slightly greater firm- 
ness in cotton has not stimulated much 
interest. Jewish holidays add to inactivity. 
Trade generally awaiting crop report of 
Oct. 8 as pivot. Sellers expect a good 
spring business once levels are better estab- 
lished. Print cloths quiet, but lowest prices 
of week previous have disappeared. Heavy 
cottons dull. Pricing of percales for spring 
withheld until after next crop report. 

Wool Markets: Confidence is to be 
found in most branches of the wool goods 
market, despite disappointment in actual 
developments to date. Men’s wear mills 
which have gained wide distribution though 
small orders, are in position to benefit in 
duplicates later on. Cheaper goods for 
$22.50 suits comprise best sold part of mar- 
ket. Fine worsteds slow. Women’s wear 
spotty, with a second revival in broadcloth 
demand. Strong situation in quarter blood 
worsted knitting yarns; weaving qualities 
in barely fair demand; prices steady. 

Knit Goods: Opening of new season 
sweater lines is scheduled for Nov. 1 at 
Chicago with fair outlook. Underwear 
sellers laying plans for next heavy-weight 
season. Buyers may delay operations and 
early offerings may not get desired support. 
Hosiery trade watching development in full 
fashioned goods. Cotton hosiery quiet. 
Export situation in hosiery is mixed and 
there is room for further developments in 
this field. 

Silk Markets: Business in staple broad 
silks fell off and buying was almost entirely 
limited to velvets. Velvets are scarce and 
may continue good for another month. 
Manufacturers complain of underselling in 
satin crepes, crepe-de-chine, and georgettes. 
Mills are turning to the flat crepes for 
something to make up for spring. Raw 
silk slightly weaker. 





number of buyers and its progress should form 
a very accurate cross section of the textile 
distributing market. If bidding is active and 
prices well maintained it can be a_ pretty 
accurate guess that the outlook is favorable 
for a good fall business with the retailer. The 
progress of the sale will be watched by many 
more than those directly connected with the 
carpet industry. 

Conditions in raw material are regarded by 
many as likely to interfere with free buying 
during the next few months, especially in the 
cotton and wool goods markets. On the other 
hand it may very well happen that when 
buyers realize prices on finished goods have 
not been elevated to the extent justified by the 
rise in raw material they may appreciate the 
desirability of supplying not only their current 
requirements but of providing to a certain 
extent for the future. 

Klimination of hand-to-mouth buying can 
only be finally accomplished by an absence of 
over-production, but the procedure of the 
buyer may be materially changed in this regard 
by his failure to secure goods on as low a level 
as might have been possible. In an advancing 
market there are always those who wait too 
long to operate at the bottom with the result 
that the market gets away from them. This 
seems particularly true at the present time. 
With buyers following prices upward the 
probability of a firm situation in the majority 
of textile lines is greater than had_ there 
been liberal buying at a high level later 
followed by depreciation. What the buyer 
needs is stabilization and the hope of such a 
condition being realized grows greater as time 
goes on, 


ee oe 


The Discriminatory French Tariff 
ECAUSE under Section 317 of the United 
B States Tariff Act this country has no 
alternative but to meet discriminatory tariff 
with discriminatory rates, and because the only 
immediate effect of the discriminatory tariff 
rates enacted by France against United States 
imports is to endanger the entente cordiale 
previously existing, it must be assumed in 
justice to native French shrewdness that dis- 
guised in this unfriendly act to our country 
there is hidden some desired political effect 
at home, or some trading or diplomatic advan- 
tage with some other country. 

Section 317 of the United States Tariff Act 
not only permits, but in effect directs the 
President to raise our duties by a maximum 
of 50% ad valorem against products of a 
country that fails to extend to this country 
the minimum rates made available to most 
favored nations; and in an extreme case the 
President may even forbid imports from a 
country that engages in such tariff discrimi 
nation. 

According to usually reliable Washington 
advices the tariff commission has worked out 
the details of a plan involving the raising of 
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duties of certain imports from France that as such a_ remote 
will prove of maximum disadvantage to 


France and 
harmless to 


] 
tively 


it is highly improbable that the French Govern 
ment will persist in its discriminatory tariff 


at the same time prove compara- 
\merican business. 


tage of it. 
While 
are 


character and 


contingency 
domestic textile industry should take advan- 
The major portion of the textile 
imports from France, 
and wearing apparel, are largely of luxury 
not 


exists. the 


including dress goods 


dependent for their 


commodities 
ness and probably would not restrict imports 
seriously, 
penetrate the pocket nerves of French manu 
facturers. 
the tariff commission and President Coolidg« 
will not overlook textiles when raising tartfi 
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could not harm domestic busi- 


although they would be likely t 


It is to be hoped, therefore, that 





British Exports of Cottons for 


Enc.—Exports ot 
manufactures fron 
the United Kingdom during Augus: 
amounted to £12,811,713 and the tota 


action, until such time as retaliatory United market upon a price appeal; an advance of 
States rates could become effective, as long 50° ad valorem in the duties on = such rates upon French goods. 
TT . ‘ ‘ Stevens Yarn Co., New x, 3 “ 
lo Meet in Atlanta eee , New York, aud Letter to President 
Edwin IF. Sherman, John F. Street & A urvist 
. ce ‘ ee There Co. Providence The latter commit Che following communication has © 
Committee D-13 Sessions There Te e. itter_ co g a MANCHESTER, 
Oct. 20 and 21 tee will hold regular meetings but not been addressed to the President by 
- Vv é - Andaiadiha: a Paci renee a ~ —-* cotton yarns and 
\tlanta, Ga., has been chosen as Necessarily in Philadephia, An im- officials of the American Association 
. place. for the. F: etine of portant function of it will be to con - 
€ pla for the Fall Meeting of P if ee ; of Woolen and Worsted Manutfac- 
Committee D-13 of the American sider problems that arise from the 
Society for Testing Materials It 
will take place on Thursday and 
friday, Oct. 20 and 21 Plans are 
already under way to make this 
meeting a gala event in [D)-13 history. 


Headquarters will be at the Atlanta- 


| lotel 


Program of Sessions 


Biltmore 


follows: 
8.00 to 


The program 
Wed., Oct. 19, 
Sub-Committee 
Thurs., Oct. 20, 
12.30 P. M 
ing’s. 
Churs., 
Pa ee: 
Thurs., 
Opening 
presentation of papers including one 


11.00 P. M. 
Meetings. 
9.30 \ M. to 
Sub-Committee Meet 
Oct. 20, 12.30 to 
Luncheon. 
Oct. 20, 2.00 to 5.00 P.M. 
Business Session and 
on the silk industry to be illustrated 
with motion pictures. 
6.30 P. M.—In 
and Entertainment. 
Fri., Oct. 21, 9.30 A. M. to 12.30 
P. M.—Final Session. Af- 
ternoon—Sightseeing to textile mills, 


Churs., Oct. 20, 


formal Banquet 
Business 


cotton fields, points of interest such 


as Stone Mountain, etc, also golf 
championship of Committee D-13. 
Those of the committee who at- 


tended the Greenville, S. C., meeting 
what to 
program. 
and 
cooperating 
meeting out- 
The sub-commit- 
tee meetings will be held in the hotel 
while the 


two years ago will know 


expect after reading above 


lhe 
other 


Chamber of Commerce 
organizations are 
to make this 


standing interest. 


one of 


sessions 


business 
may be held at Georgia 


regular 
Tech., which 
is near by. 


Cotton Yarn Merchants Ap- 
point Committees 

S. M. D. Clapper, 
vice-president, Cannon Mills, Inc., has 
been elected chairman of the arbitra- 
tion committee of the Cotton Yarn 
Merchants’ This com- 
mittee consists of H. I. Briggs, John 
I. Street & Co., Providence; T. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


\ssociation. 


Wistar Brown, 3rd, Schell Long- 
streth & Co.; H. A. Courier, Wm. 
Whitman Co., Inc.; J. H. Dainger- 
held, Gastonia Cotton Yarn Co.; J. 


\. Haves, Jas. E. 
P. S. Jamieson, J. 
Boston; L. B 


Mitchell & Co.; 
B. Jamieson Co., 
Malone, Catlin & Co., 
New York; and Frank Waldo, 
Stevens Yarn Co., New York. The 
executive committee is composed of 
Fred A. Rakestraw, Hyde-Rakestraw 
Co., Philadelphia, Ralph L. Stevens, 


operation of the code of carded yarn 


trade practice. 


Calls Its 
Field” 
Mass.—W orcester’s 
airport on Brigham hill, North 
Grafton, Mass., five milles from here, 
named Whittall field in 
honor of the late Matthew John 
Whittall, founder of the M. J. Whit- 
tall Associates and for 50 years a 
carpet manufacturer in this city. The 
directors of the airport in so doing 
also desire to honor his son, Matthew 
Percival Whittall, president and 
treasurer of the associates, and his 
grandsons, M. Whitin Whittall and 
Whittall, the three men 
been the chief agents 
through which an airport has come 
to Worcester. The airport is owned 


Worcester 
“Whittall 


WORCESTER, 


Airport 


new 


has been 


James P. 


who have 


by the Worcester Airport, Inc., a 
$100,000 corporation of which M. 
Whitin Whittall is treasurer and 
James P. Whittall, chairman of the 


executive committee. The — official 
opening will be celebrated on Oct. 8 
by a big pageant at which there will 
be air races and exhibition flying and 
for which $2,500 in prizes will be 
given. 


Belding-Heminway Outing 

Belding-Heminway Silk Corp. em- 
ployes of Putnam, Conn., held its an- 
nual field day last week. The baseball 
game was won by the “Dyed Ones” 
(dye mixers) from the “Live Ones,” 
32-4. The officials were E. Lavigne, 
E. S. Duffey, and Messrs. Noyes, 
Mellor and McCormick. 


turers on the tariff dispute between 

France and the United States. 

Dear Mr. 
It has 

Executive 


President : 

attention of the 
Committee of the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers, which is comprised of 
mills and sales agents representing a con- 
siderable section of the woolen and 
worsted industry of the country, that in 
view of the recent act of the French 
Government, which entails tariff dis- 
criminations against the United States, 
the administration is seriously consider- 
ing acting under Clause 317 of the Tariff 
Act, which as we understand it provides 
that in case of discrimination the Presi- 
dent may impose an increase of 50% duty 
on goods imported from that country. 

Should this action not result in a cor- 
rection of the situation, we understand 
that the President is empowered to im- 
pose an absolute embargo. 

If it unfortunately becomes necessary 
for you to resort to such drastic action, 
we desire to state that the American 
woolen and worsted industry produces a 
variety and quality of goods quite ade- 
quate to meet the needs of our people, as 
well as to satisfy the discriminatory 
tastes of American consumers. As there 
is at the present time a substantial per- 
centage of idle machinery in our in- 
dustry, any additional demand for mer- 
chandise could readily be taken care of. 

It is therefore the conclusion of our 
Executive Committee, reached after 
mature deliberation, that action under 
Clause 317 would impose no hardship 
upon the people of our country. 


come to the 


Respectfully yours, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
MANUFACTURERS 

(Sgd.) R. L. Keeney, 
President. 
(Sed.) F. W. Tipper, 


Chairman, Executive Committee. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Eastern Carolina Division, 


Southern Textile Association, 


Fall Meeting, 


North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 30, 1927. 


Philadelphia Textile 


Manufacturers’ 


Association, Annual Meeting, 


Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, Oct. 20, 1927. 

Committee D-13, American Society for Testing Materials, Fall Meeting, 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 20-21, 1927. 

Texas Textile Association, Fall Meeting, Hotel Raleigh, Waco, Texas, 
Oct. 21-22, 1927. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Convention, Copley- 


Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., October 26-27, 1927. 


Southern Textile Association 
Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 28-29, 1927. 


Semi-Annual 


Meeting, Tutwiler Hotel 


Sixth National Power Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 5-10, 


1927. 


Silk Association of America, Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York, 


Jan. 19, 1928. 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., April 


| 16-20, 1928. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1928. 








of manufactured articles to £47,696, 
972 compared with £11,498,833 an 
£44,796,494 in July, and £12,046,42% 
and £42,735,921 in August, 1926. 

For the eight months ended Augus: 
the figures were £97,231,868 an 
£363,520,647. against £108,325,40: 
and £367,430,129 in the eight months 
of 1926. 

Shipments of cotton piece goods i1 
August totalled £9,580,778, represent 
ing 362,891,500 square yards, com 
pared with £8,766,930 and 336,166,50: 
square yards in July and £9,170,424 
and 297,933,000 square yards in Au 
gust, 1926. 

In the eight months ended August 
the exports were £72,171,532 and 
2,773,740,800 square yards, the com 
parative figures for the previous yea 
being £82,398,582 and 2,697,601,40 
square yards, 

The cotton yarns shipped in Au- 
gust were valued at £2,015,297, the 
weight being 16,646,900 Ib. In July 
the figures were £1,596,317 and 13, 
986,600 lb., and in August, 1926, £1,- 
545,626 and 12,513,300 Ib. 

During the eight months 
August the exports were £15,483,997 


ended 


and 137,392,300 lb., compared wit! 
£14,654,583 and 112,782,400 Ib., in 
1926, 


Southern Dyers and Finishers: 
to Meet 

There will be a meeting of bleach- 
ers, dyers and finishers of the South 
at Charlotte, N. C., Wednesday, Oct. 
12, at 10 a. m., at the Southern Manu- 
facturers Club, under the auspices of 
the Southern Textile Association. 
The officers of this association have 
had a number of requests from super- 
intendents and mill executives to get 
such a section organized and it is 
hoped to accomplish this at the meet- 
ing on October 12. 

All mills having dyeing, finishing 
or bleaching departments are invited 
to be represented; and in addition re} 
resentatives of chemical and dye firm 
are also urged to meet with the asso- 
ciation, 


f 


Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. T| 
sale of the entire holdings of this con 
pany in liquidation, will be held Nov. 
2 and 3 under the direction of Samuel 
Freeman & Co., Philadelphia and Bost: 
The real estate, consisting of facto: 
buildings, employes’ houses, etc., will 
offered on the first day of the sale, and 
the machinery and equipment on 
remaining two days. 
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CELEBRATED general once attributed 
his success in winning battles to a knowl- 


edge of “what was on the other side of 
the hill.” Similarly success in the production and 
distribution of fabrics to meet the demands of 
fashion lies largely in foresight. 

The successful production and distribution of 
rayon and other synthetic fibers, their use by 
manufacturers and finally their adoption by con- 
sumers, makes certain that they are to exert a 
governing influence at least on the successful 
production and distribution of fabrics made of 
natural fibers. Rayon velvets are one example 
since they have achieved success and Celanese 
voiles are another. Both clearly show a tendency 
toward sheer and for semi-sheer weaves. 

All fashion problems may be solved by a sys- 
tem of balances. If sheer and semi-sheer weaves 
are making a gain it is certain that there will 
come a corresponding displacement of heavy 
weights. Thus any forward looking manufac- 
turer should be informed as to _ prospective 
changes in weights, weaves and colors as indi- 
cated from authoritative sources. 

The present tendency is in the direction of an 
increased distribution of wool and worsted dress 
goods of sheer and of semi-sheer construction 
pivoting on 5-oz. to the yard for 54-inch width. 
Manufacturers show less hesitancy in selecting 
sheer weaves, variously classed as wool georgettes, 
as they find for them an immediate market. 

A significant feature of the dress goods market 
is the presentation of supplementary lines of dress 
goods weighing 6-o0z. to the yard. This new offer 
ing is for fall selling, and orders for delivery 
are now being placed by producers of high class 
dresses. 

Equally significant is the fact that the fabrics 
have the soft touch that is the distinguishing 
feature of French kashas, and angoras, and simi- 
lar soft fabrics said to be made from rabbit’s 
hair or something just as good. This matter of 
“touch” is now given the same important atten- 
tion as color, weave and weight. Buyers of dress 


TEXTILE WORLD 


THE TEXTILE OUT 


Sheer 


Weaves, Delicate Colors and Soft 
Touch 


Are Style Leaders. says E. F. Peirce 


goods with a style appeal discard fabrics having 
a hard finish, no matter how perfect the weave 
or attractive the price. 

Manufacturers of dress goods in France have 


been quick to recognize these main features of 


This instalment of the Analyst has been pre- 
pared especially for TEXTILE WORLD by 
Eugene Franklin Peirce, Color and Fabric 
Editor of the Dry Goods Economist. Once 
each quarter the Outlook appears in the form 
of a style forecast of fabrics. All other weekly 
issues will continue to consist of analysis and 
forecast of conditions in the textile industry, 
prepared, as hitherto, by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, 
Director of New York University Business 
Research Bureau. 


SUMMARY—STYLE 


l. Trend 
many fields aided by 


toward sheer weaves in 
movement of 
rayon goods. 

2. Wool dress goods must have soft 
“touch.” 

3. Delicate shades will lead colors for 
spring 1928. 

4. Cotton dress goods make strides in 
style development. 

5. Printed silks have prospects for 
another successful season. 





weaves, weights and finish, and to profit thereby, 
since they are delivering sheer weaves broadly 
classed as wool georgettes, in spite of the tariff 
barrier. 

While on the subject of imported goods it may 
be said that the French are presenting new open 
weaves in light weights thus intensifving the 
present tendency toward sheer weaves Phese 


+ 
0 


open weaves are present in heavier goods up 
and including adaptations from tweeds and are 
woven from fine wools spun down into the finest 


yarns possible in maintaining a tweed construction 





A Group Illustrating Some of the New Ideas in Woolens and W orsteds 
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Inasmuch as wool crepes are of semi-sheer 
‘onstruction, are light in weight and lend them- 
selves to various forms of women’s attire, wool 
crepes are to remain a staple in spite of the in- 


] 


troduction otf wool georgettes. (Grounds for this 


statement are based first on the fact that crepe 
chiffon is a staple in all French houses featuring 
sheer weaves exclusively; and second, silk crepe 
de-chines in various qualities are an international 
staple, as are georgettes, indestructable voiles and 


allied constructions. 


Tendency Toward Restraint and a Few 
Exceptions 

he tendency toward restraint emphasized in 
previous articles of this series contributed to 
TEXTILE WORLD, is again emphasized in the col- 
lections now being prepared by manufacturers in 
France who are in close touch with Paris and 
therefore reflect the last word spoken by the 
Krench dressmakers who are keen on the scent of 
any new fashion movement that can he adopted 
and made to pay a profit. 

Reference is here made to the simplicity of pat 
terns in dress goods which in close weaves are 
expressed in the simpliest possible form. Such 
as, pin head checks, pin stripes, miniature dia- 
monds, chain stripes, geometrics in the smallest 
formations known to weavers. 

An exception to the foregoing is of course 
present in patterns developed from open weaves 
which necessarily have to be large enough to 
allow for a diaphanous construction. But in a 
general way the aim of stylers today in France 
and in America is 


toward keeping patterns or 


designs down to simple formations 

Styles for sports wear are extending their 
sphere of influence far beyond the field of legiti- 
mate sports having gained a footing in one form 
or another into avenues of fashion from which 
they were formerly excluded. The ensemble is 
one. In the show rooms of the most exclusive 
shops we note a tweed coat and tailored skirt 
worn with a knitted blouse, or jumper once a 
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ST. LOUIS 


See this new frontier of in- 
dustry with your own eyes. 
Judge the amazing facts first- 
hand. 


W 
HQ can describe the opportunities 


that await you in Piedmont Carolinas 
as vividly as you can see them for you 


self ? 


Who can tell, so well as you, what 
the market opportunities are, the raw 
material sources, the labor supply, the 


power and transportation facilities: 


Who can size up first-hand, better 
than you, the ideal location for your 
factory, the living conditions you will en- 


counter ? 


The Man Who Can Manage Your 
Business Best. 


The man who heads a successful business 
is usually the one man in that organization 
most capable of managing its affairs. In 
such an undertaking as re-location of your 
plant, you are best able to weigh the 
facts and to draw conclusions. 


That is why you are ideally fitted to 
drive down to the Piedmont Carolinas 
this fall and personally check up on all 
the facts that vitally affect your business 
and its future. 


For the future of your business is tied 
up in these unusual conditions. It hes in 
your hands whether you will enlist these 
advantages on your side or whether you 
will sooner or later be forced to compete 


against them. 
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Competition That Is Inevitable. 


Are you able to meet competitors who 
can produce equal quality at costs that 
average from 14 to 26% less than yours? 
Are you willing to let them “get the 
jump”—or do you prefer to be first to 
offer your trade the savings that you can 
obtain here; the first to win big markets 
by virtue of a powerful monopoly of ad- 
vantage for your goods? 

Engineering reports and _ lengthy 
analytical studies of locations are valuable 
and should be obtained, but business lead- 
ership is built on vision and imagination 
and those qualities are not something to 
be caught second-hand. 

Seeing this Piedmont Carolinas 
country, travelling over it intimately in 
your car, getting into close personal con- 
tact with men of your own type who 
already are established here—all these 
will enable you to grasp the meaning of 
the cold facts that your engineers and ex- 
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This map shows only a few of 

the thousands of miles of 

paved road that form a net- 

work over large sections of 

Piedmont Carolinas. You can 

reach practically every portion 
in your car, comfortably. 


pert statisticians can lay before you. 

Personal contact will kindle your 

ability to see beyond the statistics 

(amazing as they are) and to envision 

the opportunities that await you here and 
invite you to greater accomplishment. 


You doubtless know the Carolinas 
from travelling through them or from 
holiday visits to their world-famous 
resorts, for golf or recreation. You may 
be familiar with conditions as they were 
20 or 25 years ago. Such impressions 
ought to be supplemented by a first-hand 
working knowledge of today’s business 
and industrial facts about the section. 


So that your time may be conserved 
and devoted to those sections that are of 
most interest to you, our Industrial De- 
partment is prepared to supply detailed 
road routes, with mileage tables and hotel 
recommendations that will make your 
trip interesting and profitable. 


Make This Memo for Your 


Secretary. 


A note, giving the approximate date of 
your coming and a word or two as to the 
things you want to see, will be enough. 
Make a memo for your secretary on the 
margin of this page and have her write 
at once to Industrial Department, Room 
1007, Mercantile Building, Charlotte, 
B.C. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


{ OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY & ALLIED INTERESTS } 
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art of the peasant’s garb. Coat dresses are also 
nade of tweeds. 

A similar combination appears at the openings 
of the French dressmakers in Paris and not infre- 
quently a tweed pattern appears in the most luxur- 
ious fabrics of which velvet is one example. 
lweeds and knitted fabrics have earned a promi- 
nent place in the wardrobe of women whose main 
aim in life is “To dress and go.” 

As for suits competent observers express the 
opinion that the volume sales will make no im- 
portant gain as compared with the distribution 
one year ago. Since suits strictly speaking are 
tailored garments, favorable mention is made of 
“twill cords” although Poiret twills are more or 
less of a staple. 

In circles where a strict adherence to style pre- 
vails sheen twills had been relegated to the staple 
class. Manufacturers who once featured sheen 
twills in a large way have substituted fabrics 
made of Kashmir yarns spun from fine wools and 
carrying the most unobtrusive patterns possible to 
produce. Most of them are only a step away 
from the plain fabric and again emphasize the 
restraint now apparent in all fabrics, white, dyed 
or patterned for women’s wear. 

Importers specializing in Scotch and in English 
coatings are showing spring collections in the 
usual novelties comprising all-over jacquards in 
rather large patterns worked out in black, posed 
on grounds of gray and black white together with 
tans and browns. 

Domestic manufacturers are featuring solid 
colors, with and without a satin finish, in suedes 
and especially in broadcloths, which have been 
brought into prominence for dressy wear during 
the present vogue of lustrous fabrics. 


Colors for Spring, 1928 


Inasmuch as orders are now being placed for 
the delivery of fabrics for spring and summer 
selling, a glance at the indicated movement of 
colors for 1928 is most opportune. France gives 
us one indication. At the spring racing meets 
women who were actual members of the racing 
clubs appear in dresses dyed in black or in shades 
of blue ranging from medium shades to deep 
navy. 

Out where the multitude gathered, mannequins 
paraded in robes de style costumes or dresses, 
dyed principally in soft pastels, although a few 


slightly brighter blues were in evidence. Blues 
were a general favorite. 
This is taken to mean that delicate 


shades variously classed as pastels, soft colors, 
and so on, will again score a success during the 
spring season of next year. This belief is 
shared by every styler who visited the Continent 
this spring with a view to measuring the general 
selling strength of color. 

Another substantial ground for forecasting pas- 
tels is apparent in tracing the growth of pastels 
now in favor in this country. A quarter of a 
century has been required fully to educate the 
taste of Americans in the direction of pure 
French pastel colors. A study of the French 
color cards assembled in library form during the 
last quarter of a century, shows a steady gain in 
the softening of shades, and the same movement 
applies to this country. Pastel shades are not 
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necessarily limited to high tones, as many think, 
but may appear in medium and dark shades as 
well. 


Color Forecast for Fall Has Been 
Confirmed 

The position of colors for fall shows little 
change from reports and forecasts previously pre- 
sented in TEXTILE Wor LD, as will be seen from 
the following: 

Out of 100 pieces of coatings taken in by the 
manufacturers of ready-to-wear retailers and 
wholesalers the apportionment was as follows: 
Black 50.4, grays 5.3, grayish tans .04, tans 4.4, 
rose tans 0.5, light browns 21.2, dark brown 9.4, 
greens 3.2, reds 1.0, blues 3.9, navies 0.4, the re- 
mainder of 100 pieces 
colors. 

Thus it will be seen that black, light browns, 
dark browns, tans, and blues represent about 95% 
of the colors taken, which is approximately the 
position forecast by the writer at the opening of 
the season. 


were in miscellaneous 


In wool and worsted dress goods navies were 
apportioned 33.6%, royal blues 10.2, tans 11.9, 
light brown 7.9, rose tan 1.3, grays 1.6, dark 
brown 3.6, greens 8.0, reds 6.6. The remainder 
of the 100 pieces was in miscellaneous colors. 

Speaking in round figures blues were appor- 
tioned 43%, browns and tans 22%, black 13.8%. 
The three foregoing representing three-quarters 
of the sales. No immediate change is looked 
for since it is generally agreed in dress goods 
that blues rank first, tans and browns second, and 
black third. 

As for silks, shades of beige totaling eight 
shades, are proven by statisticians to be in the lead, 
followed by as many browns with emphasis placed 
on sable and soft wood browns, with rust wood 
shades given minor representation. 


For example, 
sable registers 499 pieces in a 


1,000, whereas 
rust wood is restricted to 75 pieces in a 1,000. 
Blues follow in order of popularity with red, green 
and gray added in the order named. 
lavender foot the list. 

Black continues to make a gain. Stylists re- 
turning from Europe report black is so popular as 
to gain rather than to loose ground. Importers 
of bags, furs and hosiery all speak of the new 
omnipresent black. 

In social circles where the exclusives move, 
women who go the limit in any fashion movement, 
have appeared in solid black from head to foot. 
Hat, dress, hosiery, shoes and lingerie were in 
solid black without any ornament in color. Even 
the shoe buckles worn on a black suede pump, 
was developed in black. 

For women the color movement now is in the 
direction of closely related shades and _ tones. 
Hence pure black and white, grays without any 
admixtures of any kind, are shown with black by 
such fashion authorities as Worth of Paris. Thus 
gray metal blouses are worn with black coats and 
skirts in the form of an ensemble. 


Yellow and 


Sheer Weaves in Novelty Cotton Dress 
Goods Are Leaders 

In novelty cotton dress goods sheer and semi- 

sheer weaves are gaining in favor. Manufactur- 

ers skilled in the production of woven colored 

tissues are making substantial gains in the volume 
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of advanced orders for spring selling. At least 
four factors have combined to ensure gains; they 
are equipment, experience, skilled operatives and 
superior styling. 

Manufacturers having the frst three, have ex- 
panded in the direction of styling by establishing 
an up-to-date department headed by competent 
artistic and experienced men. Stylers have 
studied fashion tendencies at close range on the 
Continent—with respect to colors, patterns, 
weaves, weights and finish which are the four 
producing essentials. 

The selection and combining of colors by com- 
petent colorists was the first step. Secondly, the 
choice of patterns received the same attention and 
they were made to conform to the highest stand- 
ards. Finally the weaves, weights and finish were 
modified to meet the demands of fashion instead 
of representing merely the output of mills, the 
equipment of which is out of date. 

How well 
ceeded is 


such manufacturers 
in the substantial gains in 
orders for future deliveries reported by sales 
managers, in the face of a gain of approximately 
100% in the price of raw cotton as compared 
with quotations of less than one year ago. 

The foregoing applies to woven colors. In 
many respects the same advance is being made by 
printers of cotton dress goods, who have left the 
beaten track of commonplace effort and practically 
duplicated the advanced methods that are bringing 
success to producers of woven tissues. 


have suc- 
seen 


Perhaps the production of organdies is the one 
outstanding success in the printing of cotton dress 
goods. Formerly the sales of organdies were al- 
most wholly controlled by printers in Switzerland, 
but not now. American finishers now have the 
equipment, operatives and skill once largely con- 
trolled by the Swiss in the production of organ- 
dies which are to share in the movement of sheer 
and of semi-sheer weaves. 

Printed patterns may be applied to a wide range 
of qualities from lawns to linens, and there is 
evidence to indicate movement all along the line. 
Printed velvets for general: wear or dressy oc- 
casions are one example. 

Viewing the market in a large way one notes 
the conversion of lawns, dimity stripes and checks, 
organdies, rayons in variety, sport satins, alpacas 
and so on, at advances ranging trom 5 to 10% 
above former quotations and a disinclination by 
mill treasurers to sell ahead. 


Larger Treatment in Printed Silks 

Printed silks will again be distributed in a large 
way during the coming spring and summer sea- 
sons. Salesmen are urging manufacturers to 
hasten the opening of collections. Principals, 
however, who have made a large outlay for de- 
signs, will in many cases delay openings until 
December to guard their styles from being repro- 
duced in chezp silks. 

As for designs the newest will trend toward 
larger treatment than one year ago including flow- 
ers presented in the form of bouquets. Never- 
theless dots will be featured. In fact the first 
design selected by a customer preparing for the 
winter season at Palm Beach was in shower dots 
of colors on a white ground. Combinations of 
black and white were outstanding. Trimming 
bands were also printed on the border. 


ee — 


Cotton Goods Course 


at Columbia University, 
New York 

A course on the manufacture and 
finishing of cotton goods began at 
Columbia University, New York, on 
Friday, Sept. 30. Fifteen lectures will 
be given each session—the second ses- 
Sion starting Feb. 10, 1928. 


The course, which is under 


James W. Cox, Jr., consulting engi- 
neer of New York, with Herbert R. 
Mauersberger as instructor, covers the 
following subjects: 

The growing of cotton fiber, and 
the most used types; 
processes; further manufacturing 
processes; finishing of 
and cloth; standard market fabrics; 
comparison and 


preparatory 
fiber, yarns 


analysis of many 


kinds of cotton goods; cost and pro- 
duction calculations. 

Prospective students may enroll at 
the office of the Registrar, Room 315, 
University Hall, Columbia University, 
New York. 


Blankets for the Navy 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Navy is 
calling for bids on 


50,000 crews’ 


white blankets, in multiples of .10,000, 
for delivery at Brooklyn, N. Y., un- 
der Schedule 7807. Bidding sets of 
this schedule, including specifications, 
may be obtained by interested manu- 
facturers upon application to the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C, 
Bids will be opened at 10 a. m. on 
Oct. 11 under schedule 
7807. 


class 165, 
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Move South: 


t’s Just Plain Horse Sense 


L. Is spindle hours that create busi- 
ness for the producer of cotton mill 
machinery. Dead _ spindles build no 


man’s business. 


Southern spindle hours outnumber 


Eastern spindle hours 2 to 1. 


In other words, two-thirds of your 
market has moved out from under 
your thumb. And if you want to keep 
the business, you’d better move along 


with it. 


You clustered in the East because 
your market was there. You should 
move South because that’s where your 
market is today, and will be increas- 


ingly in the future. 


The center of distribution to the 


Southern textile area is Atlanta. Tre- 


Send for this Booklet 


The actual experiences of 
nationally-known concerns 
in Atlanta, and a thoughtful 
review of this city’s many 
vital advantages as an indus- 
trial location. Sent free. 





@ are overnight from Atlanta 


ATLAN 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 
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mendous rail facilities put you over- 
night to 90% of the new cotton mill 
machinery market, to 67% of the re- 


placement and supplies market. 


The production problems you en- 
counter in your present location are 
simplified and eliminated in the At- 
lanta Industrial Area. Labor is skilled, 
plentiful and close by. Power rates 
compare with the lowest in the country. 
Taxes are low. Building costs are from 
20% to 35% lower than you now pay. 


These are facts. They are plain, 
unvarnished, horse-sense reasons for 
moving South to where your business 
is, to where you can produce for less, 


and make more money. 


If you doubt the facts, make us 


prove them. 


Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


1977 Chamber of Commerce 


a 
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Textile Specialists Discuss Plant Problems at Meeting 


Held Under Auspices of General Electric 


Mill 


OOPERATION was the key- 
note of the textile special- 
ists’ meeting held Sept. 21-22, 
at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass., under the 
auspices of the General Electric Co. 
About 8o representative textile men, 
machinery builders, consulting engi- 
neers, and electric equipment manu- 
facturers were present at the various 
sessions, and discussed subjects relat- 
ing to the better application of elec- 
trical equipment to the textile indus- 
try. The program included techni- 
cal sessions on Wednesday morning 
and Thursday morning, a trip to the 
Lynn Works of General Electric Co. 
on Wednesday afternoon, a banquet 
on Wednesday night, with golf 
matches at the Tedesco Country 
Club and drives along the North 
Shore on Thursday afternoon. 
The first textile 
specialists meeting—so-called because 
it brings together the four classes of 


success of this 


men interested in textile electrical 
problems—has encouraged its spon- 
sors to look forward to a_ similar 


gathering each year. Tentative plans 
are already under consideration for 
the 1928 meeting, which probably 
will be held in some other section of 
the country. With characteristic pro- 
gressiveness, George Wrigley, of J. 
E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
has advanced the South’s claim for 
the next meeting. 

If any one man could be awarded 
the major share of the credit for the 
success of this first meeting it would 
be W. W. Cronkhite, sales manager of 
the industrial division of the General 
Electric Co., who was in charge of 
the general arrangements. He was 
equally efficient in serving as general 
chairman of the technical sessions, 
acting as toastmaster at the banquet, 
and in conducting the social features 
of the program which provided op- 
portunity for those present to get ac- 
quainted and talk over their prob- 
lems. Mr. Cronkhite was ably as- 
sisted by C. A. Chase, manager of the 
industrial department, New England 
district, and E. E. Palmer, also of the 
New England district; F. S. Jones 
of the Lynn Works; and the follow- 
ing General Electric men from var- 
ious sections of the country who 
looked after the invited guests from 
their various territories: D. W. Pea- 
body, Atlanta; Wm. McEnerney, New 
York; E. P. Coles, Charlotte; W. J. 
Jorworth, Philadelphia; and C. F. 
King, Cincinnati. 

Wednesday Morning Session 

In opening the program Mr. Cronk- 

hite described the purpose of the 


meeting as a plan to bring together 
representative men of the textile in- 








Men, 


Machinery Builders, Engineers, 
Electrical Equipment Manufacturers Exchange 





meeting. 


as well. 


dyeing, and finishing. 


back to his work some thoughts for improvements. 


Some of the pioneering spirit of the electrical industry was 
injected into the textile industry at this first textile specialists’ 
There was a decided attitude toward looking forward 
instead of resting complacent with past achievements, not only 
in electrical equipment and applications, but in textile processes 
It is safe to say that everyone who attended, whether 
mill man, machinery builder, engineer, or electrical man, carried 


TEXTILE 


WORLD hopes that these meetings will be held annually and 
that the subjects to be discussed, as well as the attendance, will 
be broadened to include every branch of textile manufacturing, 





dustry to talk their 
and to find ways in which the elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers could 
better serve the needs of the textile 
industry. He stated that the textile 
industry was one of the first to elec- 
trify, but that there was danger of 
the various becoming com- 
placent and being satisfied with past 
successes. He brought out the fact 
that progress along electrical lines 
has not been so rapid in the last five 
or ten years, and that all interested 
parties must look to the future. 


over problems 


interests 


Mr. Cronkhite introduced as_ the 
first speaker, E. O. Shreve, manager 
of the industrial department of the 
General Electric Co., who welcomed 
the guests and described the success of 
similar meetings in other industries. 
Mr. Shreve spoke of the desire of the 
General Electric Co. to take a con- 
structive part in the success of the 
textile industry, and stressed the 
small change in recent years in textile 
electrical equipment; also the possi- 
bility of better applications to textile 
needs. He expressed the hope that 
many constructive ideas would be 
brought out which would be of bene- 
fit to next year’s meeting. 


The next speaker was R. C. Muir, 
who pointed out that the General 
Electric Co. wanted to work in 
parallel with the textile industry, and 
would be ready to play its part in new 
developments. 


The first paper was presented by 
R. E. Wooley, vice-president of the 
Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, O., who 
discussed flow meters and described 
the construction and operation of 
mechanical and electrical devices. 
His talk was illustrated by numerous 
slides showing the construction and 
application of meters. The speaker 
brought out the advantage of electri- 
cal devices in allowing meters to be 
grouped at convenient locations. He 
called attention to the offices of his 
company in various textile centers, 


and their ability to help textile mills 
with their problems. 
Variable Speed Drives 

lhe second paper presented at the 
Wednesday morning meeting was en- 
titled “Variable Speed Spinning 
Drives,” and there were two sections, 
the first being presented by E. A. 
Untersee, and the second section by 
J. I. Hull. E. E. Blake, of 
Lowell Shops, acted as chairman dur- 
ing the discussion which 
this paper. 

In opening the subject, Mr. Unter- 
see described the different systems of 
spinning and took up the problem of 
tension on the varn. He pointed out 
the desirability of keeping tension 
constant during the cycle of spinning 
a full bobbin for the purpose of allow- 
ing higher speed, preventing end 
breakage, and giving an improved 
quality of product with increased pro- 
duction. The failure of attempts to 
provide mechanical devices to meet 
the conditions, and the development 
of variable speed motors to solve this 
problem were described, Mr. Unter- 
see stating that with the latest motor 
the resultant advantages may include 
an increase of production of between 
10 and 12%, with 50% less breakage 
of yarn. 

Mr. Hull followed with a detailed 
examination of the motor characteris- 
tics. He stated that for the protec- 
tion of the motor and the protection 
of the operators it is desirable to have 
an enclosed motor, as an open motor 
gather lint and eventually 
become so clogged as to interfere with 
ventilation. Ball bearing construction 
mentioned as advisable. The 
motor design should be such das to 
permit of chain or gear drive as well 
as direct drive. The design must be 
such that motor parts are easily acces- 
sible for inspection and maintenance. 
These mechanical requirements can be 
worked out satisfactorily for all known 
types of alternating or direct cur- 
rent motors. The speaker then ex- 


Saco- 


followed 


would 


was 


and 


Ideas 


plained the performance characteris 
tics of the latest G-E motor, which 
gives constant speed at varying load, 
under such headings as load and speed, 
the effect of variation of voltage and 
frequency, starting and running torque 
and smoothness of control. 
papers will be printed in an early 
r TextrrE Wor tp. 

In opening the discussion which fol- 
lowed the presentation of this 
ject, Mr. Blake spoke of the 
iinuous desire in the textile industry 
for more speed, and he questioned the 
wisdom ot 


These 
issue of 
sub- 


con- 


stressing this at the ex- 
He liked the 


working toward less breakage 


pense of other factors. 
idea of 
rather than more speed, and mentioned 
that with higher labor costs it is advis- 
able to work toward fewer ends down 
and giving spinners more sides. Mr. 
Blake asked whether current is going 
to cost more on account of variable 
reply Mr. 
there was a 


Untersee 
small sav- 
ing in power consumption. H. Mc- 
Kelvie, of Manville-Jenckes Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., asked whether variable 
speed motors would take care of wide 
variations of speed. To this ques- 
tion Mr. Untersee replied that the 
speed variation was 3 to I, which 
would take necessary 
change in speed for spinning any type 
of yarn. Mr. McKelvie also brought 
up the question as to the effect of the 
variable speed motor on_ breaking 
strength, and Mr. Untersee replied 
that it showed considerable increase. 


speed, and in 
showed that 


care of any 


At this point E. E. Palmer called 
attention to the fact that production is 
the real dollar and cents interest in 
the textile industry, and most other 
matters are of minor importance in 
comparison. Although the variable 
speed motor does save power, the im- 
portant thing is increase in produc- 
tion and a reduction in end breakage. 
M. Riewerts, of the Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, N. J., commented on 
the performance of the variable speed 
motor in spinning worsted yarns. He 
stated that from studies made by his 
mill it had been determined that the 
motor would pay for itself in four 
years. He mentioned that it had given 
a marked increase in production. 


Finishing Machinery Drives 
The next subject taken up for dis- 
cussion was the electric drive for tex- 
tile finishing machinery, which was 
handled by W. H. Tate of General 
Electric Co. George Wrigley, of 
Greenville, S. C., acted as chairman. 
Mr. Tate showed that finishing ma- 
chinery may be divided into two 
groups: first, machines that require a 
constant speed; and second, machines 
that require adjustment of speed. He 
67 
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vp B. F. Taylor, Member of Ameri- 
ee can Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, has prepared a comprehen- 
sive survey of conditions effecting 
manufacturing in this territory. 


His conservative presentation of 
its advantages will be sent to 1n- 
terested executives who request it. 


Power! abundant ‘and dependable 


Near Columbia, 8. C., the General Gas and 
Electric Company is building the world’s 
greatest earthen dam—206 feet high, a mile 
and a half long and a quarter of a mile thick 
at its center. 


The, surface of this great reservoir (Lake 
Murray) will be almost twice as large as 
Lake George in New York State. Its length 
will be about 35 miles and its widest point 
14 miles. 


This project, representing an investment 
of $20,000,000, will furnish approximately 


300,000,000 K.W.H. of electricity annually. 
The vast quantity of impounded water will 
be sufficient to run the generators at full 
capacity for five months, should not another 
drop of water flow into the reservoir during 
that period. 


Augment this 200,000 H.P. with 100,000 
H.P. now available and it is at once appar- 
ent that mills served by this development 
are assured of plentiful, dependable and 
constant power. 


New Industries Commission 
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took up particularly the electrical 
equipment available for the latter, con- 
sidering such items as first cost, effi- 
ciency, and flexibility. 

The speaker explained the develop- 
ment of the alternating current, ad- 
justable speed, brush-shifting motor 
(type BTA) and called particular at- 
tention to the following points: Speed 
range of 3 to I or 4 to I, with a horse- 
power output rating directly propor- 
tional to the speed; possibility of 
operation at full output continuously 
at all speeds; good starting torque; 
speed changes secured smoothly; 
speed not affected by temperature, and 
only slightly affected by variation in 
line voltage; and ease of control. 

Various slides showing applica- 
tions of the BTA motor to machines 
added to the interest, and the speaker 
explained the characteristics and con- 
trols, as well as the various types of 
drives that may be employed. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Tate mentioned that it 
is not expected that the BTA motor 
will fulfill every requirement or sup- 
plant the direct-current motor, but that 
when it can be used the plant wiring 
is simplified, greater flexibility is 
secured, and in many cases the over- 
all efficiency is increased. This paper 
will be published in an early issue. 


Following the presentation of Mr. 
Tate’s paper a _ buffet lunch was 
served, and in the afternoon busses 
conveyed the party to the Lynn Works 
of the General Electric Co., where 
guides conducted small groups 
through the forge shop, turbine de- 
partment, and motor department. The 
forging of hugh parts for turbines, as 
well as smaller parts, and the assem- 
bling and testing of turbo-generator 
sets proved intensely interesting and 
instructive; also the building and 
winding of motors in the efficient 
motor department where operations 
are all arranged in sequence to reduce 
material handling and prevent lost 
time in production. 

On Wednesday evening there was 
a banquet at the New Ocean House, at 
which W. W. Cronkhite acted as toast- 
master. Following the dinner there 
were short talks by executives of the 
General Electric Company’s Lynn 
Works on this department’s service 
and products. 


Thursday Morning Session 


The Thursday morning session was 
opened by W. W. Cronkhite, the 
general chairman, who introduced W. 


A. Mayor, as the first speaker. Mr. 
Mayor’s subject was “Totally En- 
closed Fan-Cooled Motors in the Tex- 
tile Field,” and he discussed very 
largely the new line of General Elec- 
tric totally enclosed motors which 
have greater output per pound of ma- 
terial than is possible by other 


methods of enclosure. It was ex- 
plained that these motors have the 
advantages of reduction in first cost, 
small 


dimensions, and virtual inter- 
changeability with open motors of 
corresponding ratings. They are 


equipped with ball bearings and the 
complete line will carry full load con- 
tinuously within a temperature rise 
of 55° C. The a. c. motors are listed 
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in sizes from 3 to 40 hp., and the 
d. c. motors in sizes from 2 to 51 hp. 
Larger sizes can be furnished if re- 
quired. 

Mr. Mayor discussed conditions in 
chemical plants and in departments of 
textile mills where dust and fly cause 
failure of motors. He described in- 
stallations under severe conditions 
where the performance has shown that 
less maintenance was required. Slides 
showed the construction and explained 
how the heat is absorbed and dis- 
sipated. In a discussion which fol- 
lowed the presentation of this paper, 
Mr. Mayor answered questions on 
performance, interchangeability with 
other motors, and possible adaptations. 
In answer to a question as to lubri- 
cation requirements, he stated that the 
bearings are waste packed and need 
lubrication only once or twice a year. 
In answer to another question the 
speaker stated that these motors were 
adapted to dyehouses and other places 
where there was excessive moisture, 
if kept running constantly. Mr. 
Mayor’s paper will be found on an- 
other page of this issue. 


Better Motor Applications 

At the conclusion of the discussion 
of enclosed motors, George Wrigley 
took up the subject of better applica- 
tions of motors in the textile indus- 
try. J. H. Windle, of Fales & Jenks 
Machine Co., acted as chairman. In 
his introductory remarks, Mr. Wrig- 
ley reviewed the early history of elec- 
tric motors in the textile industry, 
and showed that they were originally 
accepted by mills on _ suspicion. 
Everyone was prepared for the 
worst, and the motors seemed to be 
installed without any idea of perma- 
nent location or their becoming an 
integral part of the operations and 
machines. Now we have progressed 
to the stage where the industry wants 
to get better cooperation between the 
motor and the machine. We do not 
want it to stand out as something that 
does not belong to the equipment. 

Several suggestions were made by 
Mr. Wrigley for better mountings and 
drives. He suggested that manufac- 
turers get all control in one unit, and 
remarked that for spinning frames 
the enclosed motor and the controlled 
speed motor seemed to be the ideal 
combination. He pointed out that one 
thing which the textile industry has 
been waiting for is a loom 
clutch and spoke of the present loss of 
power and the probability of saving 
I or 2% of the present lost produc- 
tion, 

Mr. Wrigley commented on the fact 
that mills, machinery builders, and 
electrical people have been working 
as separate units, and urged them to 
work more together to get better 
equipment and results. He believed 
that the controlled speed motor, prob- 
ably the BTA motor, for roving 
frames offers an opportunity that may 
be developed and he would like to see 
someone work this out. In conclusion, 
Mr. Wrigley urged that the next 
meeting be held in the South. 


good 


Adjustable Speed for Roving 


C. A. Chase, of the General Elec- 


tric Co., said that they had an ad- 
justabie motor for roving 
frames in mind, but there were prob- 
lems to be overcome in the small size 
of motors. He asked Mr. Wrigley if 
such adjustable speed motors could be 
used to drive two or more frames. 
Mr. Wrigley thought that there would 
be difficulties in carrying this out, but 
that they might be overcome. 


Spee 


Commenting on the subjects dis- 
cussed by Mr. Wrigley, J. H. Windle, 
the chairman, reviewed the early ap- 
plication of motors and the difficulties 
that had to be surmounted. He spoke 
of the changed conditions and the 
better cooperation between interested 


parties. Looking ahead, Mr. Windle 
touched on future advances in motor 
driving of pickers, cards, roving 
frames, and spinning frames, and 


even visualized the individual driving 
of spindles, which he thought might 
come eventually, as we have not 
reached the limit of progress and we 
are not going to stop where we are. 

H. McKelvie of Manville-Jenckes 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., asked whether 
BTA adjustable speed motors could be 
applied to pickers to promote more 
even laps. Mr. Windle explained that 
the latest pickers prevent the bunches 
complained of. The question of the 
application of variable speed motors 
to the warp-wind in spinning was 
brought up, and Mr. Untersee said 
that the advantages were less than on 
the filling wind. 

Messrs. Windle and Blake spoke of 
the necessity of designing motors for 
application to old machines, as well 
as to new machines, as the machinery 
builders have to take care of old mills 
with old machinery as well as the new 
mills. This subject was brought up 
in connection with built-in motors. 
Answering a question as to the needs 
that are of most importance in con- 
sidering the application of motors to 
textile machines, Mr. Wrigley replied 
that he would place increased produc- 
tion first, and consider also safety, 
room appearance, light, and cleanli- 
ness. He said that cleanliness appeals 
strongly to many people in deciding 
to install individual drives and that 
one had to consider the type of goods 
being manufactured and the _ local 
conditions. 


Motor Controls 


The last paper on the program was 
entitled “Control for Motors in Tex- 


tile Mills,” and was presented by R. 


H. Rensch. W. J. Dorworth, of the 
Philadelphia branch of the General 
Electric Co., acted as chairman for 
this section. The speaker discussed 


the functions of controls to provide 
for conveniently connecting the motor 
to the supply without causing shock, 
and to provide adequate protection to 
the motor, to the operator, and to the 
machine or product. He spoke of the 
problems that are present in the pro- 
duction of equipment that 
meets all requirements in a compact 
and convenient 
that from 
operation, would result in giving tex- 
tile mills just what they need. Num- 
erous slides brought out the charac- 


control 
form, and suggested 


ideas users, and their co- 
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teristics of motors and controls. In 
closing, Mr. Rensch discussed types 
of control for a variety of machines, 
including cards, nappers, and looms. 
This paper will be found on another 
page of this issue. 


In the discussion which followed, 
Messrs. Muir and Adams of the 
General Electric Co. requested mill 


men to send them information on the 
possible use of different controls in 
the textile industry. They pointed out 
that controls could be made in any 
combination. They urged mill men 
to let them know what combinations 
were needed. 


“Spirit of Lawrence” Week 
Community Effort to Increase Pride 
in Local Industrial Interests 


LAwrENCE, Mass.—With a view 
toward inspiring a just pride in goods 
produced here and cultivating a posi- 
tive and optimistic attitude the 
advantages of Greater Lawrence as 
supplied by its textile and other 
plants, “Spirit Of Lawrence Week” 
is being observed here. Appropriate 
ceremonies opened the Educational 
exhibit at the State Armory Wednes- 
day evening, Sept. 28. The purpose 
of the exhibit is to present products 
made by the manufacturing plants of 
Lawrence, Methuen, Andover and 
North Andover. 


The observance of the week was 
marked by various features among 
which were a dinner of the Lawrence 
service clubs in the Winter Garden 
Thursday noon at which Frank P. 
Sibley, war correspondent of the 
Boston Globe was the chief speaker. 
A big civic parade will take place 
Oct. 1 as the closing feature of the 
week. 


on 


A proclamation has been issued by 
Mayor Walter T. Rochefort urging 
all citizens to join in the movement 
to chase away certain community 
blues and: pessimism and to establish 
conviction, courage and confidence 
in the industrial future of Lawrence. 
Frank W. McLanathan is chairman 
of a large committee in charge of 
the observance which includes many 
prominent mill men and manufac- 
turers. 


Taking part in the exhibition are 
the following textile concerns: Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., Acadia Mills, Ar- 
lington Mills, International Worsted 
Mills, H. Kunhardt Corp., 
Monomac Spinning Co., Pacific Mills, 
Selden Worsted Mills, Smith & Dove 
Mfg. Co., M. T. Stevens & Sons, 
Suttons Mills; other allied textile 
enterprises: David Brown Co., Davis 
& Furber Machine Co., Emmons 
Loom Harness Co., Farwell Bleach- 
ery, Hamblet Machine Co., Hardy 
Brush Co., F. W. McLanathan & 
Son, Textile Shield Co., U. S. Bobbin 
& Shuttle Co., A. Lee & Co. Numer- 
ous other industries outside the textile 
groups are represented in the exhibi- 
tion. 


George 


The committee in charge of the 
week’s observance has announced a 
series of prizes for the safety display 
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So far as pictures can illustrate the point, these two night photographs, 
taken in the plant of the Belmont Processing Co., Belmont, N. C., will 
prove to the experienced eye the outstanding superiority of Cooper 
Hewitt lighting for the ot ‘et cotton mill. Perfect diffusion; no deep 
shadows; no glare; and a seeing quality at low intensities that is not 
possible with any other kind of fight. 
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When Peter Cooper Hewitt invented the mercury vapor ae he 
made it possible for the textile producer to achieve uniformity and high 
quality under the pressure of modern high speed production. A trial 
installation will open your eyes. No obligation. Cooper Hewitt Electric 
Co., 85 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
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in the big civic parade. Gold prizes 
will be awarded by the Lawrence 
School Committee for schoolchildren 
essays in connection with the making 
of Greater Lawrence products. A 
public mass meeting under the direc- 
tion of the Lawrence Building Trades 
Council on the Lawrence common will 
e featured by prominent state leaders’ 
\ddresses urging a get-together of all 
forces to start idle looms and make 
for the cooperation necessary to pros- 
perit® 

More earnestly and enthusiastically 
than in any previous occasion of its 
<ind textile men and manufacturers 
venerally have spent freely to put 
over “Spirit of ‘Lawrence Week” as 
in occasion which might well be ex- 
emplified by other textile communi- 
ties which as yet have employed no 
concerted revival movements. 


A Bobbin Does Talk 


Inspired by the Article “If Bob- 
bins Could Talk”* 
By C. Bit I+ 
Yes, [’m a_ bobbin—a piece of 
equipment considered by many mill 
men to be inconsequential. Yet I am 
proud of myself, for I have weathered 
many knocks and bumps _ mainly 
caused by careless handling. 





Not all operators keep their mind 
on their job. Just yesterday I was 
allowed to slip and fall on a concrete 


floor. I hit on my tough fibre head 
and bounced up and down like a 
jumping jack. I felt like saying, 


“Never roughed or chipped me a par- 
ticle.” But the operator was too busy 
trying to catch another bobbin. that 
was falling to the floor. He, poor fel- 
low, had his head cracked, for he 
wasn’t equipped with my knock-proof 
head. 
“oldest inhabitant” 
’ve seen all my com- 
One by one they passed 
out from head damage. The mortality 
fearful among these  soft-head 
spools. Wonder how long before the 
mill management gets wise and buys 
ore like me. They'll save a lot of 
money when they send for some of 
my brothers. 


In fact, I’m the 
t my frame. 


panions go. 


* TexTILE Worwtp, Aug. 27, 1927. 


Boiler Firing Methods 


Investigation Shows Which Are 
Favored 
By W. F. Schaphorst 


\n investigation in the textile in- 
dustry by a large New York concern 
liscloses the following facts as re- 
cards the method of firing boilers: 
In 60% of the plants hand grates are 
used; in 8%, hand stokers; in 28%, 
automatic stokers; in 8%, oil or gas 
burners; and 0.7% of them, pulver- 
ized coal. 


In the “average” plant of the prin- 


cipal industries of the United States 
was found that 50% use hand 


trates; 12.5%, hand stokers; 35%, 
tomatic stokers; 15.5%, oil or gas 
urners; and 2.5%, pulverized coal. 
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Cotton Goods Conference 





Institute Brings Representatives 


of All Distributors 


MPORTANT problems relating. to 

the distribution of cotton textiles 
were discussed at a conference at- 
tended by representatives of manu- 
facturing and distributing interests 
in the office of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., at 320 Broadway, New 
York, last Tuesday. 

The conference attended by 
delegations representing the whole 
salers’ and retailers’ associations, the 
finishers’ and converters’ associations ; 
the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York and the In 
stitute. It was unique in that both 
wholesalers and retailers were repre- 
sented with other groups for a discus- 
sion of problems relating to the dis 
tribution of cotton textiles. 

There was frank and friendly inter- 
change of views as to problems of 
common interest, and committees were 
appointed to study and report upon 
hand-to-mouth buying with its effect 
on the cost of manufacture and dis 
tribution of cotton goods, and upon 
the relationships of wholesalers and 


Was 


retailers to those representing the 
manufacturing phases of cotton tex- 
tiles. 

Walker D. Hines, president of The 


Cotton-Textile Institute, who presided 
at the conference, said after the meet 
ing: 

“T am greatly pleased that this con 
ference has been held and that future 
conferences of a similar character 
contemplated as I believe they will do 
much to make the preblems of each 
branch of the cotton textile industry 
and commerce better known to all the 
other branches. 

“More complete — understanding 
would be advantageous to all the in- 
terests represented as well as to the 
interests of the ultimate consumer. 
The spirit of the conference was most 
encouraging and gave promise of im- 
portant educational 
future.” 

Those attending the 
were: Julius W. Cone, 


are 


results in the 


conference 
Charles F. 





Institute Appoints Merchandis- 
ing Adviser 
Appointment of Frederick A. Colt 


to the staff of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., as adviser on ques- 
tions pertaining to merchandising 


and distribution has been announced. 

Attention to the relations between 
the cotton mills and the agencies of 
distribution is an important function 
of the Institute and much of Mr. 
Colt’s time will be devoted to investi- 
gating problems arising out of these 
relationships. 

Mr. Colt has had practical experi- 
ence with various phases of the dis- 
tribution of cotton textiles both in 
the primary and wholesale markets in 
this country and abroad. Before 
joining the staff of the Institute he 
had been, for several years, a cotton 
goods broker at 320 Broadway, New 


York. 


Together 
Broughton, and Mr. Hines represent- 
ing manufacturers through The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. 


Spencer Turner, president of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York, Bertram H. 


Borden and S. F. Dribben represent 


ing commission merchants. 
M. J. Warner, president of the 
Converters’ Association, and Albert 


Mannheimer, representing converters. 

J. K. Milliken, president of the 
National Association of Finishers of 
Cotton Fabrics, H. B. Thompson and 
P. A. Johnson, representing finishers. 

S. M. Bond, James Rae and W. J. 
Bell representing the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association of the United 
States. 

Lew Hahn, managing director of 
the National Retail Dry Goods As 
H. C. Kingston and Louis 
Barnett, representing the retailers. 


sociation, 


Yarn Code Progress 


All Day Meeting Held in Phila- 
delphia 
PHILADELPHIA—An all day joint 
meeting of the Trade Practices Com- 
mittees of the Carded Yarn Group 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute and 
of the Cotton Yarn Merchants Asso- 
ciation was held here last Friday at 

the Penn Athletic Club. 


lhe spinners represented included 
Martin L. Cannon, Carolina Textile 
Corp., Dillon, S. C.; Sidney Cooper, 
Henderson (N C.) Cotton Mills: 
H. R. Crigler, Pelham (S. C.) Mills, 
Pelham, S. C.: A. M. Fairley, Dick 
son Cotton Mill, Laurinburg, N. ¢ 
B. B. Gossett, Chadwick-Hoskins 


Co.  Chariotte,. N: G.; |}. A 
(N. C.) Cotton 
Mandeville, Mandeville 
rollton, and R. S 


Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co. 


Long, 
Mills: J. A 
Mills. Car 
Wallace, 


Roxboro 
(ia 


merchants were 
Mitchell, 
Philadel- 

Rakestraw, Hyde 
Philadelphia; Charles 
Schell-Longstreth & Co., 


Edward F. 


The cotton varn 


represented by John J 
Mitchell & Co., 
| Fred A. 
Rakestraw Co., 
S. Schell, 


James EF. 
hia ; 


Philadelphia ; Sherman, 
John F. Street & Co., 
R. I.; and Ralph L. Stevens, 

Yarn Co., New York. 

Sloan, secretary of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, New York, 
and F. E. Slack, secretary-treasurer 
of the Cotton Yarn Merchants’ Asso- 
Philadelphia, and Wm. M. 


McLaurine, secretary of the Ameri- 


Providence, 
Stevens 


( reorge A. 


presided, 


ciation, 


can Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Charlotte, N. C., were = also 
present. 

Many important matters in  con- 


nection with the Code of Carded 
Yarn Trade Practices recently pro- 
mulgated between these two groups 
were discussed, and the meeting was 
informed that 36 yarn merchants 


representing over 90% of the sales 
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made by members of the Cotton Yarn 


Merchants’ \ssociation, and 178 
carded varn mills with 2,000,000 
spindles, representing 74% of the 


carded sales yarn production in the 
United States, had to the 
code. It was the sense of the meet- 
ing that represent 
ceptional progress on the part of the 


subscribed 


these figures ex- 


two groups, indicating as they do 
that the code has within a very few 
months since its inception passed 


through an experimental stage and 


is now recognized as embodying 


sound business principles. 

A desire was expressed on behalf 
of the organizations to 
change statistics on the production 
and distribution of sales 
be taken at 
manner in 
be of greatest 
mutual benefit to the members of the 
respective organizations 


two inter 


varns and 
will 
the 
formation 


once 


which 


steps to deter 


mine this in 


can the 


Bradford Exports to U. S. Make 
Decided Gain 

WASHINGTON, LD. C.—Bradford ex- 
ports to the United States in August 


were 50% larger than in August, 
1926, totaling $2,158,253, an increase 
of $734,704, Vice Consul G. L. Flem 


ing, at Bradford, reports te the De- 
partment of Large ship- 
ments of raw wool, noils and wastes, 


Commerce. 


and rags account almost entirely for 
the The total of $741,656 for 
noils and wastes is the largest for any 


gain, 


month since July, 1925, and represents 


an increase of 575% over the August, 
1926, total of S1og,808 Exports of 
pile fabrics and woven fabrics of 


mohair also increased 

The depression in the mohair yarn 
trade between the Bradford 
and the United States continues. 
I:xports in August totaled only $6,385 
to $49,534 in 
Exports of woven fabrics 


district 


as compared \ugust 


] ; . 
laSt Vvear 
of wool 


cotton cloth declined 
\ucust 


and of 
shghtly in as compared to a 


vear ago 


Large Night Enrollment at 
N. Bedford Textile School 
NEW Mass.—The enroll- 
ment of evening students at the New 
Bedford Textile School passed the goo 


REDFORD, 


mark in the first two nights for reg- 
istration, this figure being more than 
100 more than last 
enrollment 


The heav- 
is noted in the weav- 
classes with upwards of 400, the 
largest the ma- 
chine shop course, with approximate- 
ly reco in Enrollment in the 
carding and spinning courses is light- 
er than usual this year. 

Some demand has been made for a 
course in yarn and cloth testing, and 
also one for spooling and winding. 
If sufficient enroll, two classes 
will be formed. 


year. 
iest 
ing 
next class being in 


line. 


new 


May Raise Cotton Brokerage 
Fee on Chicago Board of Trade 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade are to vote 
soon on the proposal to increase the 
brokerage fee on cotton on the Chi- 
cago Exchange from 62% to 75c. 
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Thomas B. Hill, president of C. K. 
Eagle & Co., Inc., New York, has re- 
signed that office but will retain his 
financial interest in the business and con- 
tinue on the board of directors. Mr. 
Hill has made no immediate plants for 
the future. 

W. C. Bradley, of Columbus, Ga., 
has been elected president of the Carters- 
ville (Ga.) Mills, succeeding the late 
Joseph S. Calhoun. John Fletcher 
Fowler at the same time was named 
vice president and general manager and 
Walter W. Daniel secretary and treas- 
urer. I. C. Milner, of Atlanta, secretary 
to the late Lee R. Jordan, has also been 
named a vice president of the mills. 

Geo M. Wright, president of the 
Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., 
has been appointed a member of the 
3oard of Trustees of the University of 
South Carolina by Gov. Richards of that 
State. Mr. Wright until recently was 
president of Watts Mill, Laurens, S. C., 
resigning that position to head the large 
cotton and silk weaving mills at Great 
Falls. 

R. E. Hightower, president of the 
Thomaston (Ga.) Mills, has been elected 
a director of the Central of Georgia 
Railway, succeeding Charles W. Groves, 
of Savannah, who recently resigned. 


R. W. France, president of Salt’s 
Textile Co., Inc., New York, selling 
agents for Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co., 


sridgeport, Conn., has resigned and will 
resume the practice of law. He will 
continue, however, to act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Salt’s company. 
Walter C. Watson, president and 
treasurer of the L. S. Watson Mig. Co., 


Leicester, Mass., and secretary and 
treasurer of the J. H. Williams Co., 
Millbury, Mass., and Miss Mabel A\I- 


freda Allen, Marlow, N. H., who were 
married in the latter town on Sept. 21, 
sailed on the following day for a five 
months’ trip around the world. On their 
return they will live in Leicester. 


Francis H. Dewey, president of the 
Queensbury Mills, Worcester, Mass., 
and Mrs. Dewey have closed their sum- 
mer home at Narragansett Pier, R. I., 
and returned to Worcester. 


Henry C. Finch, president of the 
Broadalbin (N. Y.) Knitting Co., will 
leave for Florida where he will 
pass the winter. 

George E. Prest, agent of the Suncock 
(N. H.) Mills is touring the principal 
European countries and will return early 
in October after an absence of about six 
weeks. 

George W. D’Arcy, president of the 
Rhode Island Humidifier Co., Boston, 
Mass., has just returned from a trip 
among southern mills, immediately fol- 
lowing a successful business trip to Peru, 
Bolivia and across the Andes to Brazil. 

Arthur Aspinwall of the H & B 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
returned last week from a business trip 


soon 


in the South. 
D. W. Chalmers, president of the 
Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 


N. Y., and family have returned home 
after passing the summer season at Lake 
Pleasant. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Hayward, 
daughter of Harry T. Hayward, presi- 
dent of the H. T. Hayward Co., Frank- 
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lin, Mass., and Henry Bernard Arthur 
de Bruyne, Punta Arenas, Straits of 
Magellan, South America, were married 
in Grace Universalist Church, Franklin, 


on Sept. 21. They will make their 
home in Punta Arenas. 
Edwin Corning, treasurer of the 


Albany (N. Y.) Felt Co., is prominently 
mentioned in Democratic circles in upper 
New York State as the candidate 
Governor in the 1928 campaign. 

Frank Roe Batchelder, treasurer and 
general manager of the Mills Belt Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and family, have re- 
turned home after passing the summer at 
Sagamore Beach, Mass. 


for 


George M. Orr, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Bleach & Dye Works Co., 
have returned from 
Me., where they 


and family 
Kennebunk 
the 


Beach, 
summer 

Charles F. Marble, treasurer of the 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., Mrs. Marble and _ their 
two children, have returned home from 
a summer's tour of Switzerland, France 
and England. 


spent 


B. E. Jordan has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Gray Mfg. Co., Gasto- 
nia, N. C., to become secretary and treas- 
urer of the recently formed Sellers Mfz. 
Co., Saxapahaw, N. C. 

O. M. Mull has resigned as secretary 
of the Cleveland Cloth Mills Co., Shelby, 
N. C., and has been succeeded by Everett 
Houser, Jr. Mr. Mull has been elected 
vice president of the company, succeeding 
J. H. Cookson who recently disposed 
of his holdings in the company. 


Harry W. Seward, sales manager of 
the Allied Manufacturing Dept. of C. K. 
Eagle & Co., Inc., New York, and who 
has been connected with that firm for 
about 15 years, has resigned his posi- 
tion. Mr. Seward plans to take a few 
weeks’ vacation before making formal 
announcement of his plans. 


3etween 75 and 100 officials, overseers 
and office workers of the Pepperell Mills 
Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., gathered at 
the Tarry-a-While, Dunstan, for a com- 
plimentary banquet to E. Payson Gibbs, 
who recently tendered his resignation as 
general superintendent of the mills. Mr. 
Gibbs was taken to the resort ostensibly 
on a trivial business matter and the 
reception was a complete surprise to him. 


E. Benjamin Armstrong, agent fot 
the Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., has been made an assistant treas- 
urer of the company in 
other duties. 


M. F. McGuire, of Gouverneur, N 
Y., has been appointed superintendent oi 
the knitting department at Sing 
Prison, Ossining, N. Y. He 
sume his new duties Oct. 1 


addition to his 


Sing 


will as- 


John Lowe, general superintendent 
ot the Warwick Mills, West 
a 


Warwick, 
has resigned and plans to take a 


vacation until the end of the year. 
William Wilkinson has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 


Warwick Mills, West Warwick, R. I. 
Will Tatham, overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Springfield (Tenn.) 
Woolen Mills, has been promoted to the 
position of superintendent to succeed his 





Fred A. Rakestraw, of Hyde, Rakestraw 


Co., Philadelphia, Newly Elected 
President of Cotton Yarn Merchants 
Association 

brother, Harry Tatham, who died a 


short time ago as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident. 


R. H. Noss is now general superin- 
tendent of the plant of the Fitwell Knit- 
ting Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 

J. B. Parker, night 
for the Bibb Mig. Co., Columbus, Ga., 
has been made efficiency expert for all 
the Bibb plants, with office at Macon, 
Ga. 


Edward Martin, 


superintendent 


superintendent of 


the yarn department of the Lawrence 
Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., for more than 
30 years, has severed his connections 
with the firm. 


Russell B. Newton, Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Columbus been 


assistant superintendent. 


Ga., has promoted to 


M. M. Forrester, who until Sept. 1, 
was overseer of carding at the Meritas 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., has accepted the 
place of football coach at Columbus 
High School. 


Daniel Coughlin, a 
Bradford Durfee Textile school and the 
New Bedford Textile school and who 
has been assistant superintendent of the 
Mig. Co 
has accepted a position with the Lesser 


Goldman Co., of St 


graduate of the 


Sagamore the past two years, 


Louis, for the pur- 
an insight into the cotton 
textile business. 


nose t vamMimne 
pose ot gaining 


end of the 


Andrew G. Swapp, for the last 33 
years paymaster and purchasing agent of 
the Lawrence Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 


resigned. 
Albert E. Garrett and 


laide Hammond, 
respec tivels 


has 


Miss C. Ade 
and cost clerk 
for the Arnold Print Works, 
Inc., North Adams, Mass., mar 
ried in St. John’s Episcopal Church, that 
city, on Sept. 24. 


cashier 


were 


Albert J. Malley, for several years 


overseer of finishing at the Washington 
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Mills ot the American Woolen Co i Law- 
Mass., has been made general sue 
perintendent of the cloth departments of 
that 


rence, 


plant. His duties include general 
supervision of the dressing, weaving, 
mending, finishin and dyeing depart- 
ments. Mr. Malley has been connected 
with the American Woolen Co. for the 


last 15 years. 

Lewis N. Heebner, superintendent of 
the 
Bros.. 


ee il Lang en . 
electrica department oO! 


Cheney 
, Was re- 
cently appointed business manager of the 
Manchester Electric Co. 


A 
South Manchester, Conn 


William Thompson has resigned as 
foreman of the machine shop of the Ar- 
lington Mills, | Mass., after a 
service of 


awrence, 
18 years. 

J. L. Woodward, formerly assistant 
carder in Mill No. 1 of the Monarch 
Mills, Lockhart, S. C., is now overseer 
of carding in No. 3 plant of the 


New England-Southern Mills, Tucapau, 
a Ka 


the 


T. V. Hughey, formerly overseer of 
night weaving at McComb ( Miss.) Cot- 
ton Mills, is 


now overseer of night 
weaving in Mills No. 1 and 2 of the 
Cotton Mills Products Co. Natchez, 
Miss. 


George E. Surner has retired as ower- 
seer of the spinning department of the 
Monument Mills, Mass, 


after 52 years of continuous service 


Housatonic, 


W. J. Ward is now overseer of No, 
2 carding for the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, 
Ga. 

George H. Parker has resigned as 
overseer of spinning in Mill No. L of 
the Bibb Mfg. Co. and returned to hig 
former position at Thomaston, Ga. 


J. F. Weir, formerly of Tucapau, 
S. C., has become overseer of carding 
at the Jackson Mills, Wellford, §. C. 


Allen Layfield has been promoted 
from second hand in spinning at the Stage 
plant of the Bibb Mig. Co. to overseer of 
spinning at the No. 2 plant of that com- 
pany, Macon, Ga. 


ln. Badger, formerly of Anderson, 
S. C., is now overseer of weaving for 
the Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga 

R. L. Bryant has resigned as oweg- 
seer of the slashing department of the 
Washington Mills, Fries, Va. to accept 
a position with the Erlanger Cottoa 
Mills, Co., Lexington, N. C. 


Ralph L. Hill, formerly 
overseer of weaving for the Lancaster 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills, is now instructor 
in the Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta. 

M. H. Clawson, second hand in 
weaving for the Entwistle Mfg. Co, 
Rockingham, N. C., has resigned and ac- 
cepted a similar position in the Vance 
Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


assistant 


Peter J. Bonson has taken the posi- 
tion as second hand in the weaving de- 
partment for the Cabot Mfg. Co., Bruns- 
wick, Me. 


Clinton Shropshire, tor five years 
second hard in the jack spinning depagrt- 
ment of the Draper American Milfs, 
Draper, N. C., and an employe of that 
company for 17 years, has resigned his 
position and entered into a business em- 
terprise of his own at Draper. 
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(drip- drip - drip) 


Armstrong’s Corkboard Prevents 
Ceiling Condensation 


RIP—a troublesome nuisance, and a source of 
costly damage to goods in process and in storage. 
Stop it by insulating your roofs with Armstrong’s 


Corkboard. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard on the roof keeps the cold 
from ‘‘coming through’’—holds the temperature of 
the ceiling surface far enough above the dewpoint to 
prevent condensation and consequent drip. Insulat- 
ing the roof with Armstrong’s Corkboard is the most 
positive, practical, and economical means known for 
putting an end to condensation on the ceilings. 


In addition to stopping condensation, Armstrong’s 

Corkboard saves fuel in winter and keeps workrooms 
many degrees cooler in summer. It keeps roof tim- 
bers dry and prevents rot. Any one of these ad- 
vantages is worth more than the cost. Together they 
repay it quickly and many times over. 

Armstrong’s Corkboard is easily applied—simply 
laid on the deck in pitch or asphalt and roofing put 
down over it in the regular way. On existing build- 
ings, Armstrong’s Corkboard is laid right over the old 
roofing. 


Free Book on Roof Insulation 
Che results of years of experience in dealing with the condensa- 
tion problem have been compiled and published in book form. 
You may have a copy for the asking. Write for **The Insulation 
of Roots to Prevent Condensation.”” Armstrong Cork & Insu- 
lation Company, 216 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘Armstrong 
Corkboard Insulation 


for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 
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Safety Precautions That Will Prevent Many Accidents 
in Silk Manufacturing 


How Cheney Brothers Eliminate Danger 





from 


Their 


Machinery—Safety Education of Foremen and Employes 


HE matter of safety precau- 
tions in silk mills in a general 
way covers a ground similar 
to that in almost any other in- 
dustry, and the subject can be divided 
into the customary general headings: 
(1) Mechanical Guarding and (2) 





Fig. 1. Two Sets of Gear Guards Have 
Been Installed on Twisting Frames of 
This Type 


Safety Education. There are, how- 
ever, certain machines and certain 
hazards peculiar to the silk industry, 
and these specific conditions will be 
dealt with in this paper. 
Throwing Machinery 

Under throwing machinery is in- 
cluded a variety of machines such as 
winding, 
coning, 
frames. 


reeling, 
tubing, 


doubling, twisting, 
and transferring 
The drive belts and pulleys 





Fig. 2. 
Drive Belts and Pulleys on Doubling 
and Twisting Frames 


Typical Installation of Guards for 


m practically all these machines 
should be guarded to a height of 6 ft. 
from the floor. Most of these frames 
ilso have several sets of gears which 





* Service Department, Cheney Brothers, So. 
fanchester, Conn. Paper presented at Chicago 
eeting of Textile Division, National Safety Coun- 
1, Sept. 26-30, 1927, 


By G. S. 


are exposed and should be properly 
covered. 
Warping Frames 

Warping frames of the Ferris wheel 
type have presented a hazard which 
might be of interest, as this problem 
includes not only guarding against a 
real hazard but also the elimination 
of umnecessary noise. <A 
mounted on the end of 
meshing with a _ pinion 
ing end of the frame. on 
which the beam is mounted. Form- 
erly this set of gears was left exposed 
and in addition a dog was employed 
to mesh into the teeth of the large 
gear whenever the warping frame was 
stopped so as to maintain the tension 
in the warp. This dog was allowed to 


gear is 
beam 
driv- 

the 


each 
on 





Fig. 5. 


ride on the circumference of this geat 


continually, making a good deal of 
noise. A simple guard can be de- 
vised to cover these gears with the 
dog built into the guard and inter 


locked with the belt shifter in such a 
manner that the dog is 
the machine is running and meshes 
with the teeth of the gear only where 
the belt is shifted to the loose pulley, 
thus guarding the gears, eliminating 
unnecessary noise, and still maintain- 
ing the tension in the warp. 


raised while 


Looms 


The outstanding hazard on looms is 
the flying shuttle. Experience has 
proved that the most effective safe- 
guard against the flying shuttle is 
proper adjustment of the loom. If the 
loom is kept in proper adjustment, 
there is small likelihood of the shuttle 
flying out. However, it often hap- 
pens that the weaver does not realize 


Bohlin* 


that the loom is out of adjustment 
until a shuttle out, making it 
necessary to provide shuttle guards. 
We are using a screen type of guard 
set in sockets on the floor at the sides 
of the looms. 


Practically 


flies 


all of our looms are in- 
dividual-motor driven, with the driv- 
ing gears enclosed, thus eliminating 
the usual long series of drive belts and 
pulleys which have to guarded. 
There are usually one or two sets of 
gears operating the head motions of 
the looms, varying with the type of 
loom which — should 


be 


employed, be 
ruarded. 
Spun-Silk Machinery 
Under this heading are included a 
variety of machines, such as pickers, 


Showing Screen Shuttle Guard and Gear Guards on Looms 


dressing frames, 


drawing frames, 

spinning frames, etc 
Of these the most hazardous are the 
pickers. These machines comb out the 
silk fiber and remove some of the 
residue of the silk worm, and consist 
of a drum, revolving rapidly, on 
which are mounted two or more rows 
of pins forming a sort of comb. A 
guard has been devised over these 


drums, interlocked in such a manner 
that the machine is started in motion 
by turning the guard or cover down 
over the drum, and the cover cannot 
be opened until the drum stops re- 
volving, which it does automatically 
as soon as the required amount of 
silk has been transferred to the drum. 
There is also a set of gears on this 
picker which should be guarded. 

The other machines in this group, 
although not so dangerous, have gears, 
drive belts and pulleys, and combs 
which should be protected. Some of 


these, particularly the drawing frames, 
also have a horizontal shaft under the 
frame, which we have found it neces- 
sary to guard. Occasionally a sliver 
of silk would drop and become wound 
on this shaft, in which case, the oper- 
ative in her eagerness to save mate- 
rial would attempt to remove it while 
the machine was still in motion, and 





Fig. 3. Coning Frames Have a Series of 
Small Belts and Pulleys on Rear of 
Frames Which Should Be Guarded. 
In This Illustration the Guard Has 
Been Removed from the Left-Hand 
Machine to Show the Belts and Pulleys 


an injury, sometimes quite serious, 
would result. 
Dyeing and Finishing 


These operations include a 
variety of machines, each one with its 
own hazard, for the most part consist- 


ing of drive belts, gears, and in some 


large 


cases rollers or drums 
Individual with en 


closed gears, and easily accessible stop 


motor drives, 
buttons have helped to eliminate most 
of these hazards 

Dry cans should be equipped with 


the necessary guards and, in addition, 





Fig. 4. 


Gear Guard for Beamer 


a steam gage reducing valve and 


check valve. 
Stairways and Aisles 


Stairways should be maintained in 
a good condition and provided with 
the necessary hand rails. On several 
stairways, which are used by a great 


(75) 
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a 


Does this Specter hover over 
your mill? 


a 








I the danger of fungous infection (dry rot) a modern sword e 
of Damocles suspended over your mill? Are your sub-floor- ine 
ing and timbers being eaten up by its rust-like attacks? Are you ee nena 


facing interrupted production and costly close-downs for repairs’ we 
rs . : — ‘reo-pine sub-flooring and timbers are 
Will your profits this year be reduced or perhaps eliminated be- CORR Ber eeoemE rk : 


. manufactured of felled-alive Southern 

cause your sub-floors and timbers are of untreated woods—the ie . 
: F é‘ See yellow pine. They are treated by the 
kind that ‘cost a little less to build’’? S. W. P. vacuum-pressure process, 


_ adi ; ie which first draws out all the sap from 
Che best known specific that bars the entrance of “dry rot” into 


your mill is creosote oil. The specification of Creo-pine sub- 
flooring and timbers for your new mill, and the replacement of 


the wood and then forces the creosote 
oil deep into the pores of the wood 





under tremendous pressure. This 
sub-floors in your old mill with Creo-pine will effectually and process forms a deep exterior shield 
permanently remove the specter of fungous infection. Write any of toxic wood, which makes Creo-pine 
of our offices for further information. Se SO ee a. Se 
—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED 
—— CATALOG 


SouUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Treating Plants East Pornrt, GA. and CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Jales Offices: 


NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURG = TOLEDO 
CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
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many employes at quitting time, and 
which are 4 ft. or more wide we have 
installed a hand rail on each side as 
well as a dividing rail in the center. 
This is a very effective means of pre- 
venting falls in case the employes 
crowd and push each other. 

Aisles should be marked off and 
kept clean of all obstructions. ‘This 





Fig. 6. Picker Machine with Cover for 
Drum in Running Position 


also applies to corridors, stairways, 

etc. 

Dust. Fume, and Steam Removal 
In some operations it is advisable 

to provide systems of ventilation for 


removing dust, fumes, and vapor. 
This is especially true in shearing 
operations, dressing and combing 


rooms, and boiling and dyeing opera- 
tions. In Cheney Brothers Dressing 
Mill we dust removal, air 
washing system, which is very effect- 
ive and which maintains 
constant condition of temperature and 
humidity throughout all of 
the year, providing very satisfactory 
working conditions, in what would 
otherwise be a very dusty operation. 
Rooms in which boiling or dyeing 
is done should equipped with 
blowers for removing the steam and 
fumes. 


have a 


an almost 


seasons 


be 


Illumination 
illumination very im 
portant. Although we have no figures 
to indicate the amount of accident 
reduction brought about by improved 
illumination feel it 
marked result, and 
provides better working conditions 
with impro:ed quality of work. 
Cheney Brothers have had one 
problem in illumination which might 
be of particular interest, as it illus- 
trates an outstanding case of decreas- 
ing the possibility of accidents, as 
well as improving the working con- 
ditions and improving the quality of 


is 


Proper 


must have a 
in addit 


we 


very ition 


work to a marked degree. In our 
dressing mill we have a room for in 
specting silk fiber which has been 
combed, preparatory to drawing and 


spinning The main 


object in this inspection is to remove 


it into spun silk. 


any foreign material which might 
still be contained in the fiber. This 
inspection is accomplished by laying 
out the fiber in thin lavers on glass 


with light transmitted through it from 
underneath. The original benches 
were made in such a way that day- 


light was admitted through a= sky- 
light in the roof or windows in the 


walls and reflected from the inside of 
the bench through the The 
reflecting surface, however, was hori- 
zontal and not directly under 
glass, so that only a small portion of 


elass. 


the 
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the light was reflected up through the 
silk fiber. The amount of daylight 
also varied considerably according to 
the weather. 

In order to increase the light on 
cloudy days an incandescent lamp was 
installed under but 
was found unsatisfactory as no pro 


each glass, his 
vision was made for eliminating the 
the filament. We are 
bencl employ 
artificial light, thus giving a 


~ 


glare of now 
only 


constant 


using tes) Which 


intensity of illumination, the lamps 
being placed out of sight in such a 
position that there is no glare, the 


light being reflected from a reflecting 


surface consisting of a combination 


of two parabolic curves. In _ these 
benches only one lamp is required for 
two operatives, who sit Opposite each 


other.: and a very soft, pleasant work 
ing light is furnished, 
for the work. 


amply intense 





Fig. 7. Picker Machine with Cover Open 
When Not Running 


With the original benches, prac- 
tically all daylight was excluded from 
the room proper, while with the new 
benches it has been found possible 
to admit a great deal more daylight, 
thus furnishing a much more pleas- 
ant, and safe room in which to work. 
Ventilation and supervision have also 
been improved, as there are now no 
up to the roof to 
subdivide the room into sections, de 


shafts extending 


creasing the efficiency of ventilation 
and making supervision of the room 
difficult. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
hazards which 
peculiar to the 
are a great 
mon to all 


are less 
silk 
other hazards com- 
industries. The mainten- 
ance departments are the source of a 
large number of our injuries. These 
operations have the usual problems 
ot 


more or 


industry, there 


many 


the 
employes, and a great deal of atten 


protection and education of 


tion has been paid to the reduction 
of accidents in departments. 
"his phase of the problem, however, 
is not dealt with in this 


these 


detail in 


paper as it is so well covered 


elsewhere. 
Skin Infections 
( ecasionally there are Cases of der 
matitis or skin infections of the hands 
among employes using dyes and print- 
ing and also those 


inks among 


certain silk winding operations. 


on 
Most 
of the employes hired for dyeing and 
printing 
in this vy we 
find an employe who is peculiarly sus- 


Operations are not 


manner, but 


attected 
occasionally 


ceptible to this form of infection and 
another form of employment has to 
be secured for him. 

In the case of the winding opera 
tion, there are some individuals who 
are more susceptible to skin 
tions than others, experiments 
indicated that individuals 
seem peculiarly susceptible to protein 
infection. 


infec 
and 
have these 
Our experiments, however, 
are not completed, but we hope to 
find some method of overcoming this 
difficulty in the near future. 
Safety Education 
lhere are so many accidents of a 
non-mechanical nature, 
but many resulting 
in lost time, which apparently could 
have been prevented by the injured 


usually less 


serious in cases 





Fig. 8. Properly Guarded Drawing Frame 
Showing Guard Over Combs 


employe himself, that a campaign of 
educating the employes to realize and 
anticipate hazards been found 
necessary in the silk industry, as well 
as in every other industry. 

Bulletins and both 
issued by the National Safety Council 


has 


posters, those 
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and homemade ones, have proved of 
value in ing 


bringing to the attention of 
the [ 


employes the right way of per- 
forming certain 
imount of 


ot 
mine, 


operations. 

reduction ettected DY 
bulletins 1s 
but 
result 
rhe 


use difficult to deter- 
no doubt some reducti 
will from their use 


best possible time to impress 


OT Pisalasiaae! 
ALE PLP ane) eee 
ee 


oe a 


a 


vl ~—) 





Fig. 9. Typical Belt Guard for Drawing 


Frame 


an employe with his own responsi- 


bility in preventing accidents is when 


he is new and under training. If 
properly instructed from the begin- 
ning, he will form a habit of per- 


forming his work in the safest man- 
ner. Cheney Brothers 
tuted a_ training 


insti- 
department which 
takes charge of all new employes for 


have 


a certain length of time under the 
supervision of a trained instructor, 
who trains them in the best and 


safest manner in which to perform 
their particular jobs, and im- 
presses them with the importance of 
reporting an 


also 


accident 
first aid 
promptly, ete. 

(croup 
new 


immediately, 
receiving treatment 
held of the 
employes after they have been 
employed a short time, at which pam- 
phlets on various subjects 


meetings are 


are given 
out and thoroughly explained. These 
pamphlets include, a Book of Infor- 
mation, the Pension Plan, the Thrift 
Plan, 


the Benefit Association, etc. 
Foreman’s Meetings 
It has often been stated that the 


foreman is the keyman in industry. 


There is no doubt that the foreman 





Fig. 10. 
Drive Gears 
Button Control 


Enclosed, and Easily 


Finishing Machine with Individual Motor Drive, 


Fig. 11. 


Dyeing 


Enclosed 


Accessible Stop- 


Machine with Individual Motor Drive, 
Drive Gears, and Stop Button 
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London speaking. . - 
We want 





“I HAD URGENT NEED yesterday,” writes a 
London barrister, “to confer with a brother 
lawyer in New York. .. . The conference 


was disposed of satisfactorily in 3 minutes.” 


A New York department store sold so much of 


a certain silk that it had to know whether more 
could be shipped from London immediately. More 
was quickly ordered by transatlantic telephone. 

“I cannot resist letting you know,” writes 
the president of anocher American company, 


“the result of a telephone call with London 


BELL LONG DI 


LOOO 
Cars 


THE MANAGING DIRECTOR Or a motors 
company in London talked with an au- 
tomobile factory in the American Middle 
West and ordered a thousand cars. 
Amount involved, $1,500,000. Com- 
munication was over the regular long 
distance lines, and by radio telephone 
across the Atlantic. Delivery dates and 
other details were arranged; business con- 


ditions of the moment were discussed. 


this morning. . . . It was'the thrill of a life- 
time... . And it’s wonderful how much 
conversation can be crowded into a four or five 
minute talk.” 

Use transatlantic service for business and 
social calls. It’s simplicity itself. Just ask for 
“Long Distance” and place your call in the 


usual way. Number, please? 


STANCE SERVICE 
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holds a very important position, and 
a great deal can be accomplished 
along accident prevention lines as 
well as production lines by training 
him in his responsibilities. We have 
held group meetings of foremen, at 
which many subjects including acci- 
dents have been discussed, and we 
feel that these meetings have been 
very much worth while. They have 
impressed upon the foremen the fact 
that they have a very important and 


serious responsibility toward their 
employes, as well as to their em- 
ployer, resulting in their warning 


the operatives in regard to unsafe 
practices, more prompt reporting of 
injuries, and more prompt first-aid 
treatment. 

We have also started a Foreman’s 
Manual, a loose-leaf book in which 
are issued printed summaries of the 
various subjects as soon as the dis- 
cussions on these subjects have been 


completed. These books are kept 
accessible by the foreman and can be 
referred to when occasion arises. 


Following are two pages referring to 
the foreman’s responsibility in regard 
to accidents: 


THE FOREMAN AND ACCI- 
DENT PREVENTION 
Your duty and responsibility in this 
connection are to: 
1. Recommend improvements 
make working conditions safer. 
2. See that your equipment is prop- 


to 


erly guarded. 
3. See that safeguards, goggles, 
etc., are properly used. 


4. Instruct your employes relative 
to safety regulations. 

5. Correct the unsafe practices of 
your employes. 

6. Enforce safety rules and regu- 
lations. 


GENERAL SAFETY REGULA- 
TIONS 

In order to make the plant safer 
and to prevent accidents, you are in- 
structed by the management to see 
that the following regulations are 
observed and to report any infringe- 
ments: 

1. Do not run or push other em- 
ployes in corridors or stairways. 

2. Do not leave trucks, boxes, etc., 
in aisles or corridors, except in places 
designated. 

3- Do not leave quills, spools, spare 
machine parts, etc., on the floors. 

4. Do not run with trucks or ride 
m them in the aisles and corridors. 

5. Do not throw anything out of 
the windows. 

6. Use guards, 
provided. 


Fig. 17. 
Artificial Light 


New Type of Inspection Benches Using Only 
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Fig. 15. 
Shaft to Roof 


7. Do not ride on elevators unless 
authorized to do so. 

8. Do not fool with 
at work. 

9. Do not wear ragged or loose 


anyone while 





Fig. 12. 


Dry Can with Drive Belt Guarded 


waists 
and jumpers when working around 
machinery. 


sleeves, flowing ties, or loose 


10. Women should not wear their 
hair loosely, around moving ma- 
chinery. 

11. Report all injuries to your 
foreman immediately and follow his 


instructions relative thereto 
12. 


and equipment to your 


Works Council 


Brothers have 


Report all defects in machinery 


yreman. 


Cheney form of 


employe representation called the 
Works Council. 


ploy e 


This consists of em- 
representatives elected by the 
employes in the various departments 
Meetings of these representatives are 
held regularly. This 
means of bringing to 


been a 
attention 


has 
the 


Fig. 18. 
Benches. 


Old Type of Silk Fiber Inspection Benches with 


Fig. 16. 





Old Type of Inspection Benches Used at Side 


Walls with Shafts to Windows 


of the employes the fact that Cheney 
Brothers are making every 
effort to reduce accidents, and of 1m- 
pressing on them their own respon- 


possible 


sibility in this connection. 

The only form of safety committee 
which Cheney Brothers have em- 
ployed is a committee consisting of 
of the Works Council 
This committee makes inspections of 
all departments of the mills at in- 
tervals, and brought out many 
conditions which should be corrected, 
which might have 
overlooked. Through this committee 
also Cheney Brothers have succeeded 
in the employes. with 


members 


has 


otherwise been 


impressing 
their own responsibility in preventing 
accidents to themselves. The mem- 
bers of this committee are appointed 
by the chairman of the Works Coun- 
cil representatives, the members being 





Fig. 13. Typical Stairway with Center 
Hand Rail 

changed ntervals, thus making it 
possible to give this training to a 
number of employes in various 
departments. 

A suggestion system has been in 
operation for some time, which 
grants employes awards for useful 





Showing Room with New Type of Inspection 
Note Increased Amount of General Illumina- 
tion Possible in Room 


suggestions, the award varying with 
the value of the suggestion Al- 
though instituted primarily for the 


purpose of receiving 


suggestions 


which will tend to decrease the cost 
of production, a good many have 
been received which related to acci- 


dent prevention, indicating that some 
of the employes had benefited by our 
campaign and were on the lookout 
for dangerous conditions 

Copies of the Safety and 
Regulations which have been adopted 
are posted on the bulletin boards, and 
in addition a copy is included in each 
of the foremen’s manuals previously 
mentioned, with instructions issued to 


Rules 


each foreman to make it his business 


to see that these regulations are lived 
up to. 
Accident Statistics 
Detailed accident information has 


proved a great aid in determining 
along which lines our efforts should 
be concentrated. Investigating thor- 


oughly every accident which has been 


reported, whether it involved lost 
time or not, is good practice. This 
involves considerable time, but it is 


time well spent, as it brings to our 

attention conditions and unsafe prac 

tices which, although the accident in- 

volved in be slight, 

might result in more serious lost-time 
This 


to our attention quite a num- 


many cases may 


cases investigation has also 


brought 


















































Fig. 14. Dust Removal System for Bat- 
tery of Velvet Shearing Machines 


ber of cases which were not compen- 
sable at all, but which might have 
been so considered unless a thorough 
investigation had been made. 

Cheney Brothers do not carry com- 
pensation insurance, but pay compen- 
sation from their own funds, accord- 
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LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND ON THE LINK 


—— 


wi Misunderstanding? 


Then Let’s Correct It! 


NY understanding of roller greater manufacturing precision 
chain which classifies this throughout—these are the things 


highly efficient form of transmis- that have changed preconceived 
sion as a slow speed drive only, ideas of roller chain adaptability. 
1s to speak most. kirdly a These sound engineering ad- 
misunderstanding. vances together with the ac- 

For such a notion ignores the complishment of an unusually 
reat engineering strides that rugged and = simple design 


have made the modern Diamond have enabled The Diam md Chain 
Roller Chain Drive a thing’ si & Mfe. Co. to work unusual 


different from the roller chain) power—and — speed ability 

drives of ten years ago into the roller chain that carries 
Improvements in the prop- a <> on every link. 

erties and heat treating of steel, Today Diamond High Speed 

general reduction of weight, Roller Chain’ will transmit 


improved bearing. surfaces power at as high speeds as any 
and sprocket tooth shapes, other type of chain quietly, 


efficiently, smoothly. 











EFFICIENT 
ON SPEEDS 
AS HIGH AS 


3600 









Rolling Surfaces Discourage Wear 










( ROLLING ~ AT POINTS OF CONTACT 
b la 


SAIN 


TRADE MARK 


Maker of High 

Grade Drive 

Chain Since 
1890 


Well Worth 
Considering—. 


The 98 to 99° efficiency of tion—these are points well 
Diamond Roller Chain, its worth remembering when you're 
ability to maintain this efficiency considering ways and means of 
through years of severe service, increasing your plant efficiency, 
to maintain its quietness and lowering maintenance expense 
smoothness of operation for the — and cost. 
life of the drive —its adapta- Lower in first cost, Diamond 
bility to drives of every descrip Roller Chain also makes big sav- 
ings in repair and maintenance. 
The coupon will bring you 
further information. 







The Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE DIAMOND CHAIN 
& MFG. CO., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BRANCHES 


Chicago— N M gar \ 
Cleveland—lir 41 Kast 
s ( s 
Greenvitle—ij0S Masor I 
Philadeiphia— Che Ss 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Birmingham — Moore-landle 
irdw ‘ 4 


Boston—Union Gear & Machin 
ec 
New Orleans— Tr. Patter 


New York—R. M. Barwise, 18 
Huds St 
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Selected Southern Pine, “The Supreme Struc- 
tural Wood of the World”, treated with creo- 
sote oil under high pressure by the ‘“T-C”’ Proc- 
ess is a material in which the factor of service- 
able life is raised to many times its original 
value. 


That’s because the ‘“‘T-C’’ Process drives toxic 
creosote into the inner structures, assuring deep 
and uniform penetration, and in so doing, ren- 
ders the wood positively immune to all forms 
of decay, including fungous growth and insect 
attack. Incidentally, it leaves the surfaces col- 
ored but dry and clean because all the preser- 
vative goes into the cell walls of the timber. 


As “T-C” costs comparatively little more than un- 
treated Southern Pine and as it is capable of a service- 
able life so long that it is commonly classed as a 
permanent material, the savings in first and main- 
tenance costs which result from its use are attracting 
the eager attention of an increasing number of 
careful builders. 


“T-C” Timber is used principally for mill sub- 
flooring, platforms, warehouses, coal shutes, trestles, 
bridges, piling, poles and ties but it is ideally suited 
tor innumerable other applications. When you 
have a building problem, it will pay you to investi- 
gate. We'll help without any obligation to you. 
Ask for our latest booklet on “‘T-C” Timber. 


ylor-(olquill Co. 


ey onservation 
Treated Poles, Piling.Ties and Timbers~ 


Spartanburg,S.C. 
“The Hub City of the Southeast” 


Branch Offices : 
New York, Boston, Washington, Chattanooga, Richmond 
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ing to a special compensation plan 
which nets the injured employes more 
than is required by the Connecticut 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Compensation Act. However, in 
order to receive this additional com- 
pensation, it is necessary that the in- 


jured employe report the accident 
within 24 hours after its occurrence. 
This has resulted in prompt reporting 





(1955) 8t 
and prompt treatment of all injuries, 
resulting in lost 
infections. 


less time and _ less 


How the Starting Control of Electric Motors Is 
Satisfactorily Arranged in Textile Installation 


PFARTING-CONTROL § equip- 

ment for electric motors in the 

textile mill as well as in any 

ot-er application two 
primary functions, viz: 


serves 


Control Functions 

A. To provide a device whereby the 
operator can most conveniently con- 
nect the motor to the supply in a man- 
ner which will permit the motor to de- 
liver the necessary starting-torque re- 
quired by the load and yet cause no 
undue mechanical shock to the driven 
member nor electrical shock or 
turbance to the supply system. 

B. To provide adequate protection 


dis- 


against overload (and _ consequent 
burn out) to the motor, against fire 
hazard due to short circuits or 


grounds occurring in either wiring or 
electrical equipment, and against in- 
jury to operator, machine, or product 
due to momentary interruption in 
power supply. Incidentally a suitable 
protective device is frequently valu- 
able in warning the operator of a fail- 
ure or defect in the driven machine 
which might not be otherwise noticed 
before considerable damage had been 
done. 


Squirrel-Cage Motors 


Since perhaps 90% or more of the 
present day textile mills that are 
motorized use alternating current, we 
will confine our discussion for the 
present to a.c. motors and _ control. 
Of all the various operations between 
bale breaker and loom, practically all 
can satisfactorily use a constant-speed 
drive. This is indeed a fortunate con- 
dition because of the well-known fact 
that the squirrel-cage motor, so well 
suited to the constant-speed load, is 
by far the most satisfactory motor 
built from the standpoint of mechani- 
cal and electrical ruggedness, mainte- 
nance, reliability, cost, control, electri- 
cal operating characteristics, and 
from practically every angle in which 
the mill operator is interested. 

It is well-known 
that the squirrel-cage motor can be 


perhaps not so 


and is designed to provide specific 


characteristics which make it pe- 
culiarly adaptable to specific duty 
cvecles. Of course, when any one 


characteristic is favored in design, 


is usually done at the expense of 
some other characteristics. 
Textile-Mill Drives 
Openers, pickers, spinning and 
twisting frames, winders, extractors, 
and blowers 


can use standard gen- 

* Industrial Engineering Department, General 
El.ctric Co. Paper read before meeting of textile 
&§ alists at Swampscott. Mass., Sept. 21 and 22 





eral-purpose motors very satisfac- 
torily. Starting torque, overload 
peaks, peculiar duty cycles, etc., in 
none of the above cases require any- 
thing but standard 
ordinarily found in a 
motor of good design. Furthermore, 
when individual drive is used, the 
motors are relatively small and can 
readily be started by throwing them 
directly across the line (in the case 


characteristics 
well-balanced 


of squirrel-cage motors) by means 
of a motor. starting switch. For 
this duty either a hand _ operated 


switch or a magnetic type for push 
button operation could be provided. 


Overload protection can be ob- 
tained with either type. Overload 
protection is usually built for 


switches of small capacity either in 
the form of a cartridge plug or 
fusible link which burns out and must 
be renewed, or in of 


the form 


an 
overload relay which may be designed 
to either reset itself automatically 
or to be reset by hand. In either 
case, it is essential that the time- 
temperature characteristic of the 
overload device be designed to ap- 


proach as closely as practicable the 
heating characteristic of the motor 
it protects. In this way, the heavy 
current inrush of very short dura- 
tion due to starting the motor does 
not operate the O. L. device and yet 
a sustained current value in excess 
of the full-load motor rating will 
cause the protective device to func- 


tion. In this connection, of course, 
it must be borne in mind that the 
O. L. device is not intended as a 


short-circuit protection, and addi- 
tional fuses should be provided for 
that purpose. 

In most cases the hand-operated 
switches do not provide undervoltage 
protection by virtue of which the 
machine and operator are protected 
against injury due to sudden and un- 
expected starting of the equipment 
after a momentary voltage failure. 
This protection is practically always 
taken care of in 
operated 
control. 


the magnetically 


switches with push button 


Full-Voltage Starting 


Squirrel cage motors are designed 
at the present time so as to-be suit- 
able in construction for full-voltage 
starting in practically all sizes ordi- 
narily used in textile mills. Central- 
station companies frequently permit 
full-voltage starting on — smaller 
motors of a group installation when 


Starting- Torque Requirements — Guarding 
Against Overload, Fire Hazard, and Injury 


By R. H. 


Rensch* 


the resulting starting current is not 
in excess of the starting 
current of the largest motor of the 
group. Sometimes full advantage of 
this possibility is not taken by mill 
operators the installation in 
volves many motors. 

There is 


allowable 


where 
available at the present 
time a line of general-purpose squir 
rel cage motors in ratings up to 
50 hp. designed for full-voltage start- 
ing so as to give approximately the 
same starting current and 
torque characteristics as 
obtained by 


starting 
might be 
using the  older-type 
standard squirrel cage motor with a 


starting compensator. 
Reduced Voltage Starting 


It is at times desirable in order to 
meet local conditions or power-com- 
pany rules to provide a_ reduced-vol- 
tage starting device. Such a 
might be furnished as a 


device 
starting 


compensator using an auto-trans- 
former or a __ primary-resistance 
Starter. 

The auto-transformer starter or 


inductive 
with taps, together with a 
for connecting the 
By the use of this device, 
a reduced potential is impressed upon 
the motor to bring it up to speed. 
With the switch in the starting posi- 
tion, the arrangement is equivalent in 
effect to a step-down transformer. 


compensator consists of 
winding 
switch 
thereto. 


an 


motor 


The primary resistance method uses 
a resistor to reduce the voltage ap- 
plied to the terminals of the primary 
windings. The out 
as the motor accelerates. 


resistance is cut 

The compensator will start a motor 
under a 
starting 


given condition of motor 
current, terminal voltage, and 
starting torque with materially less 
current taken from the line than when 
a primary-resistance starter, designed 
to give the same motor characteristics, 
is used. To illustrate: lo 


full-load torque on a 20 hp. motor, 


obtain 


the line current when starting by 
means of a compensator is approxi 
of the full-load current. 
1 7 © 

halanced-resistance 


mately 260% 
With a 


(resistance in all three 


starter 
legs), the cor- 
responding 
and 


value of current is 380% 
with an unbalanced-resistance 
starter (resistance in only two legs), 
this current 475% of full- 
load current. 

From the 
it is obvious that the compensator is 
to be preferred to the resistance-type 


value is 


foregoing comparisons, 


starter for such applications where the 


starting conditions are severe or the 
accelerating period long 


High-Inertia Loads 
(here are some drives in the textile 


mill where the rotating members to 
| 

be accelerated have 
inertia. ‘the napper and card 
illustrate this type of load very well. 
Lhe problem of selecting a [ 


suitable 


a relatively high 


the 


motor of 
characteristics as well as a 
proper control to take full advantage 
ot these characteristics requires much 
more care in such cases. \\ hether the 
motor is arranged to 
turough 

the sudden 


the 
chain 


drive 
mac..ine gears or by 
drive, application of a 
high starting torque puts an excessive 
mechanical strain on all gears, shaft- 
ing, and 


other transmission 


devices. 
It also takes up any accumulated slack 
in the gear trains, chain mechanism, 
etc., with sufficient jolt to sooner or 
later cause something to break. 

On the hand, it the motor 
starting torque is restricted to a rela- 
tively low value by means of the start- 
ing device, the load can only be ac- 
celerated to a small percentage of its 
normal full speed. 
when 


other 


The result is that 
the accelerating contractor is 
the compensator shifted 
from the partial-voltage to its full- 
voltage position, a similar jolt occurs 
that is very often just “as objection- 
able as when starting the same load 
with a motor of less inherent starting 
torque on full 

A satisfactory acceleration may be 
accomplished in either of two ways: 
(1) by the use of a slip-ring motor, 


closed or 


voltage. 


and (2) by the use of a squirrel-cage 
motor with suitable char- 
acteristics and a starting device that 
will permit this torque to be applied 
gradually. 


starting 


The slip-ring motor with its more 


elaborate control is more expensive, 
somewhat more 
complicated, iS usually less efficient, 


and is a 


takes more room, is 
than a 
equal rating. 
The conditions under which the motor 
must operate sometimes give one or 


fire hazard 


squirrel-cage motor of 


gyreater 


more of these features considerable 
importance. A logical choice would, 
therefore, favor the  squirrel-cage 
motor designed for high starting 


torque and equipped with a starting 
device that will cut out the resistance 
in several successive steps in such a 
sequence as to provide the necessary 
starting effort required to bring the 
high inertia mass up to speed during 
a period consistent with smooth ac- 


(Continued on page 92) 
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LANE 
CANVAS BASKETS 


Have established an enviable reputation 
A: ee among mill men for economical and uni- 


Faz 





formly satisfactory performance. 
OBLONG STYLE 


Made also square Some. are Standard for 30 years ROUND STYLE 

perforated for steaming. Others All Lane baskets built on spring 
mounted on sturdy casters All steel frame with flexible eye 
ere verfectly smooth inside joints. The yielding quality of 


this construction prevents bend- 
ing or breaking. 


Write for Catalog No. 90. 


W. T. LANE & BROS. — Manufacturers — POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


ELECTRIC GRINDERS 


Powerful and Speedy 


Try a THOR Grinder on that next job, and see what a dif- 
ference it really makes. Faster and better grinding is what 
you want, and the THOR gives it to you. Built throughout 
of rugged, easy-running parts, and has a super-power motor. 
Shocks are impossible with a THOR, because a 3-wire 
safety cable is standard equipment. 


Every Nook and Corner Painted 


There are no hard-to-reach nor missed spots when painting with 
the DeVilbiss Spray-painting System. Every inch of sien is 
thoroughly and uniformly coated, whether behind pipes, radiators 
and other obstructions or out in the open. 







Further, painting the DeVilbiss way is five times faster than hand 
brushing—resulting in a net labor saving of 80%. It is the cleaner 
way to paint and does not interrupt mill operation. 


Full facts will be gladly mailed. Address— 
THE DeVILBISS CO. 236 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 





Ask a THOR Salesman for a 30-day free 


trial offer—or write us. 


TOOLMAKFRS SINCE 1893 














New Yor = piysbwran | [NDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC JOOL (0. 
cack DeVi/biss Cincinnati PNEUMATIC 600'W'Jackson'Bwa. /” ELECTRIC 





Philadelphia : 
: : - > St. Louis 
Indianapolis Spray-painting System Minneapolis 
San Francisco Windsor, Ont. | 
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FACTORY AURORA, ILL. 
Eastern Office 1463 Broadway ,New York, 
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The Pioneers of the Wood-Preserving Industry 
Proved the Value of Their Treatment 


Paving Blocks 


Creosote under 





and Piling Impregnated with 
Pressure Over Fifty Years Ago 


OOD PRESERVERS have 
been wont to refer to the 
erection of the old Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad treat- 
ing plant at West Pascagoula, Miss., 
in 1875 as the actual beginning of the 
wood-preserving industry in_ this 
country. Perusal of old records, how- 
ever, brings to light the interesting 
iniormation that this industry really 
le its initial appearance at least 
three years previous to that time, a 
small creosoting plant having been 
built and put into operation in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., as early as 1872. 
his plant was operated by the late 
George S. Valentine, father of H. S. 
Valentine, member of the American 
Wood-Preservers’ Association, and 
well known today in the wood-pre- 
serving industry, but in 1873 the plant 
equipment was moved by _ steamer 
from Brooklyn to Galveston, Texas, 
to form the nucleus of the old Gal- 
veston Creosoting Works. 
Paving Blocks First 
o far as can be ascertained, the 
first material treated by this plant was 
ot of paving blocks for the city of 
lveston in 1873 and 1874 and in- 
stalled in the latter year on Market 
Street, in the business section of the 


tty 


~ 


blocks were in continuous 
use until 1892, in which year the in- 
tracks to replace 
mule cars necessitated their removal 
ver a considerable length of street. 
W. Byrnes, who manufactured the 
reosote used and later operated the 
full of confidence in the effec- 
tiveness of the treatment given the 
locks, offered through the daily 
paper a reward of $50 to anyone find- 


| hese 


tallation of car 





The First Pressure Creosoting Plant in the United States, Showing the Small Treat- 


ing Cylinders and Storage Tank at 
Boiler Plant in the Building at the 


ing a decayed block among those re- 
moved. His confidence was well 
merited, as there was no claimant for 
the reward. 
Piling for Bridge 

The next job of importance under- 
taken by this company was the treat- 
ment in 1875 of piling for the Santa 
Fe Railway bridge across Galveston 
Bay, and its history unfolds evidence 
that even at that early stage of the 
industry’s existence the importance of 
proper absorption of preservative was 
recognized and was a 
which differences of 
registered. 


subject on 
opinion were 


The contract for this piling was let 
to R. W. Trundy, and Mr. Byrnes 
was employed to take charge of the 
treating operations. A light treatment 
was specified, and no record is avail- 


Vote the Elaborate Control Equipment in a Cylinder Room of a Modern W ood- 
Preserving Plant 


the Left, and the Wood Block Mill and 
Right Photo Taken in 1874. 


able of the actual amount of creosote 
injected, although it is supposed to 
been 8 and 1 


cu. ft. of timber; nor is 


have 12 ll 


between Ds. per 


any record 
available of the seasoning of the tim- 
ber \Mr. Byrnes objected to this light 
treatment, believing it would not give 
results, and 
absence of Mr. Trundy treated a num- 
ber of the piles with all the creosote 
that could be forced into them. Mr. 


Prundy ssatis 


satisfactory during the 


expressed so much di 
faction with this treatment, which 


} 





considered a te of creosote, 

Mr By Tie ho < iufacturing 
nd furnis oe the creosote as ll as 
operating the plant reed to make 
it c} AT ee LO the excess eos 
used 


Retained for New Bridge 
The service givel bi these piles, 
however, is a record of pride 

industry 


When the Gal 


ton Bay bridge was rebuilt in 


treating 
ISQ5, 


creosoted piling, these heavily 


treated piles were allowed to remain 


Exterior View of a Modern Treating Plant. 


the new structure; and, whet 


Galveston Causeway was 


compietec 
and the bridge 
Santa Fe 


old piles were 


dismantled by the 

Railway Co. in 1913, these 
aaa 

withdrawn, many of 

after 38 


marine-boret 


them still in good condition 
years’ service in the 


infested waters of Galveston Bay. 
The accompanying pictures of the 
Works and 


a modern up-to-date treating plant 
tell something of the 


old Galveston Creosoting 


growth and 
progress of the wood preserving in 
dustry during the 55 years which 
have passed since the erection of the 


first treating plant 


Many Changes 


‘eedless to say, treating plant 
undergone many 
| 


operations have also 


changes during that time. I 


ne prop 
erties of wood have been studied in 
their relation to penetration of pre- 
servative, preservatives have been 


refined and modified to suit the pur- 
pose, and processes of treatment have 
that 
exactness 
W ood-Preservers’ 
existence tot! 22 


united 


mastered so timber can be 
treated 
The 


\ssociation, 


been 
with 
American 

now in 
through 


vears, eltort ot pre 


ducer and consumer, has molded. the 


experiences and studies of these vears 


into specifications for preservat 
ind methods of treatment which are 
ivailable to the public and wl 
followed must give satisfactory re 
ults lo those pioneers back nN 
1872, however, belongs no little credit 
the advance which has been 
1 wood preservatio1 \\ ithout the 
t erience Of others to draw uUpoO} 
they laid the foundation of the 


dustrv and built so well tl 


throughout the whole he United 


States there ire modern 


preserving plants equipped to 
} | known 


according to tne 


tices Il ood 





The Treating Cylinders Are Usually 


6 to 9% Ft. in Diameter and About 150 Ft. in Length 
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On Guard | 


against Fire 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines elevated steel tank 


vides adequate, dependable water storage 





The Babcock & Wilcox Co. t 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 





ESTABLISHED 1868 









ur property In case of fire, this water 






nstantly available for the sprinklers. Gravity 






pressure delivers the supply in steady streams 






ithout waiting or uncertainty. . 











Where water is needed for daily operating 





use, a tank will provide storage for this pur 








pose also, assuring steady service at all hours. 
Ty 






al piping in the tank will allow water to be 





Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building 
PITTsBuRGH, Farmers Deposit Kank Building 





vn tor general use, while an adequate re 
Se oe I will be held exclusively for fire pro- 









tector 





\ Pittsburgh-Des Moines tank of standard design meets both stock 
and mutual insurance requirements, thus greatly reducing your premium 








rates 







Write for details of a Pittsburgh-Des Moines tank to guard your CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 
‘ 1 as . CuicaGco, Marquette Building 
property. State the insurance requirements you wish to meet. Detroit, Ford Building 






CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building. 

PHOENIx, ABIz., Heard Building 

New ORLEANS, 344 Camp Street 

HOUSTON, Texas, 1011-13 Electric Building 
DALLAS, TeExXA8, 2001 Magnolia Building 
Denver, 444 Seventeenth Street 

SaLt Lake City, 405-6 Kearns Building 
San Francisco, Sheldon Building 

Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
PORTLAND, OrB., 805 Gasco Building 
SkaTTLe, L. C. Smith Building 

Havana, CusBa, Calle de Aguiar 104 

San Juan, Porto Rico, Royal Bank Building 








end for B let No. 71 on Fire Protection 
for Industrial Plants 










Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 
673 Professional Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 









p> Risa Atlanta HcNoOLuLu, H. T., Castle & Cook Building 
Des Moines Dallas 
Seattle San Francisco 
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Ghe Herman Nelson 
hijet Unit Heater 








With 











Teaot maga 


realizes all the theoretical advantages of Unit Heater principles 







Leak-proof, rust-proof and indestructible in service ... Operating steam 
pressure from 1 to 150 Ibs. No reducing valves necessary . . . Greater range 
of flexibility and capacity. Freezing cannot harm it... There are many 






other reasons, each distinct and exclusive, why the Herman Nelson hiJet 
Unit Heater realizes your ideal of a trouble-proof, efficient unit heater .. . 
Before you contract for any unit heaters, let us submit our facts for intelli- 










gent study ... It you are interested in heating 
Factories + Mills . Railroad Shops . Roundhouses 
Warehouses . Garages . Gymnasiums . Auditoriums 






write for our catale Lue 






THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
Moline, Illinois 
Makers of the UNIVENT 
and the 
HERMAN NELSON 
INVISIBLE RADIATOR 
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Factors Governing Specifications for Silent Chain 





and Bush Roller Chain 









Power, Speeds of Shafts, and Center Distance— 


Technical Knowledge of Chain Driving Unnecessary 
By J. Joy* 


MODERN and highly efficient 
means of transmitting power 
mechanically, not only to the 
machines but from one point 
to another in the machines, is the 
chain drive. Chains are today so 
widely used that many different: types 
and designs are necessary; but, for 
the transmission of power from one 
shaft to another, there are really only 
two types; viz., the silent chain and 
the bush roller chain. In general, the 
chains for conveyor and other uses 
are either modifications of, or are de- 
rived from, the bush roller chain. 
Efficient and Positive 

The principal features of a chain 
drive are maintained efficiency of 98% 
at all times and positive action, giving 
a predetermined shaft speed without 
variation due to slipping. 

The factors governing the design 
of a chain drive are the horsepower 
to be transmitted, the revolutions per 
minute of the driving and driven 
shafts, the distance between the cen- 
ters of the shafts, and the nature of 
the work the drive will be required 
to do. 

For ordinary conditions the pinion 
should not have less than 19 teeth, and 
the large sprocket more than 120 
teeth, permitting a ratio of a little 
over 6 to 1. The center distance be- 
tween the shafts should be about 25 
to 50 times the pitch of the chain to 
be used. The r.p.m. of the pinion 
should not be greater than will give 
a linear speed of about 1500 ft. per 
minute. 

This does not mean that pinions 
must not have less than 19 teeth, or 
sprockets more than 120 teeth. The 
chain receives excessive punishment 
on pinions of less than 19 teeth; and 
on sprockets of more than 120 teeth 
the life of the chain is somewhat re- 
duced. These conditions can be effec- 
tively compensated for, but are out- 
side of the normal range. Many 
chains are running very successfully 
at speeds much higher than 1500 ft. 
per minute, some as high as 4000 ft. 
per minute; but over 1500 ft. per 
minute very efficient means for lubri- 
cation are essential and must be pro- 
vided for. Up to 1500 ft. per minute 
a chain can be satisfactorily lubri- 
cated by a drip lubricator or periodic- 
ally from an oil can. 

The Silent Chain 

Although there are many types of 
chain made, we are only concerned at 
this time with the two basic types; 
viz, the silent type and the bush roller 
type. 

Considering first the silent chain, 
vo dimensions mainly govern the 
power a silent chain will transmit. 





*Vice-president, Hans Renold, Inc., New York. 


These are the pitch, or distance be- 
tween the center of one rivet and 
that of the next; and the width— 
although the bearing area is also an 
important factor about which some- 
thing will be said a little later. 

For conditions of good proportions 
and commercial practicability of man- 
ufacture there is a limit to the width 
for each pitch of chain, and, as a con- 
sequence, a limit to the power it will 
transmit. 

It will also be noted that the smaller 
the pitch the greater are the number 
of revolutions per minute for the 
normal maximum chain speed of 
1500 ft. per minute. 


Pitches and Widths 


The smallest silent and roller chain 
made is 3-in. pitch and the largest 
silent chain made by one prominent 
manufacturer is 1I-34-in. pitch, with 
intermediate sizes of '%-in., 34-in., 
and I-in. A %-in. pitch silent chain 
if run at 2600 r.p.m. on a Ig-tooth 
pinion would have a chain speed of 
approximately 1500 ft. per minute. 
For %-in. pitch the speed would be 
1900 r.p.m.; 34-in. pitch, 1200 r.p.m.; 
I-in. pitch, 960 r.p.m.; and 1-34-in. 
pitch, 514 r.p.m. 

The various widths in which these 
pitches are made cover a range of 2 
hp. to 6 hp. for %-in. pitch, 3 hp. 
to 11 hp. for %-in. pitch, and 40 hp. 
to 100 hp. for the 1-34-in. pitch. All 
these ratings are based on pinions of 
not less than 19 teeth. 

Driving chains offer many advan- 
tages for the transmission of power. 
They enable power to be transmitted 
between shafts which would be much 
too short for a belt and too far apart 
for gears, but yet just as positively 
as if by gears. 

It was recognized that if these ad- 
vantages were to be placed before the 
almost countless number of potential 
users throughout the country some 
way must be found of readily select- 
ing a suitable chain drive, for a given 
set of conditions without the necessity 
for a technical knowledge of chain 
driving. The solution was the 
standardized silent chain drive. 

With the help of standardization, 
the only information necessary is the 
power to be transmitted, the speeds 
of the two shafts, and the center dis- 
tance at which the drive can be ar- 
ranged. If the center distance is not 
fixed, it should, for preference, be as 
listed in the catalog for the particular 
drive selected. It is advisable to know 
the nature of the load, because the 
standardized drives are arranged for 
normal conditions and a fairly steady 


load. If the load is impulsive, the 
next heavier drive should be used 
with means provided for maintaining 
the chain at the correct working 
tension in order to avoid whip. 


Bush Roller Type 


The silent chain is generally looked 
upon as the chain for high speeds, par- 
ticularly motor work, but is not the 
most economical for speeds below 
those specified in the catalog. For 
such conditions the bush roller type 
is more suitable. This type is better 
known than the silent chain because 
of its application to the rear-axle 
driving of automobile trucks. 

The essential dimensions of a bush 
roller chain are pitch, as in the case 
of the silent chain, the inside width or 
width of roller, and the diameter of 
the roller. Unlike the silent chain, it 
is not made in a wide range of widths 
for a given pitch. The width, aiso 
the roller diameter for a given pitch 
as made by one manufacturer, may 
vary a little, say \%-in., from that of 
the same pitch made by another 
manufacturer, but progress in stand- 
ardization has largely eliminated even 
this variation, and a set of dimensions 
for pitch, width, and roller diameter 
has been more or less adopted as 
standard by practically all the 
manufacturers. 

The same conditions relating to 
minimum and maximum number of 
teeth hold good for the bush roller 
chain as hold for the silent chain. 
Frequently a ratio greater than this 
is called for. The total reduction 
may be 7, 8, or 9 to I, or even greater. 
In such instances, it is much better 
and far more economfcal from the 
customer’s point of view to install 
a double reduction, consisting of a 
silent chain drive for the first reduc- 
tion and a bush roller chain drive for 
the second, rather than attempt a 
single reduction by reducing the teeth 
in the pinion and increasing the teeth 
in the large sprocket. For instance, 
15 teeth and 150 teeth would give a 
ratio of 10 to I, but such a drive 
designed to give the same life and 
service as a 6 to I with I9 teeth and 
114 teeth would be much more ex- 
pensive than a double reduction. 


For High Speed 


It has been said that the silent chain 
is looked upon primarily as a high- 
speed chain with the bush roller chain 
more suitable for the moderate speeds. 
Such is true, but strangely enough 
it is also true that a bush roller chain 
can be run at speeds equally as high 
as a silent chain. To do this, how- 


ever, the chain must be of extremely 
high-grade construction, otherwise it 
is rather a dangerous matter to at- 
tempt such high speeds, and trouble 
will occur. 

Following the introduction of stand- 
ardized silent chain drives up to 50 
h.p., attention was given to standard- 
izing bush roller chain drives for pre- 
cisely the same reason which prompted 
the standardized silent chain drive; 
viz., to enable the correct drive for a 
given set of conditions to be readily 
selected without a technical knowledge 
of chain driving. 

. Duplex Type 

This duplex type consists of two 
single bush roller chains placed side 
by side and connected-on one long 
stud or rivet, thus forming a double 
chain. I said a little while ago that 
bush roller chains were not made in 
a range of widths, which is quite true; 
but there is nothing to prevent placing 
two or even three chains side by side 
and connecting them on a common 
pin to obtain increased power for the 
same pitch. This increasing of width 
cannot be carried on indefinitely, how- 
ever, because manufacturing difficul- 
ties place a limit on the number of 
chains which can be satisfactorily con- 
nected. A duplex chain is used where 
the speed of one or both of the shafts 
is greater than permissible for the 
pitch of a single chain large enough 
to transmit the power, and also where 
obstructions place a limit on the 
diameter of the sprocket which can be 
accommodated. 


Length of Life 

No doubt the reader knows that a 
chain wears out because it stretches. 
When it has stretched to such an ex- 
tent that it will no longer gear or mesh 
properly with the sprocket teeth, it is 
worn out. Stretch is wear at the 
chain joints. It is not possible to 
make a chain that will not stretch 
with use any more than machinery can 
be made that will not wear out with 
use, but making a chain with a really 
high-grade and well-made bearing and 
this bearing as large as the chain links 
will permit does materially reduce the 
rate of wear. 

Of two silent chains which are the 
same pitch and width and therefore 
the same size, one with a larger wear- 
ing surface than the other and inferior 
type of bearing, it is obvious that the 
one with the largest wearing surface 
and better joint will last the longest. 
A certain number of square inches 
bearing area are necessary for each 
given horsepower to be transmitted; 
and, providing the chain has _ this 
amount or greater, its width is im- 
material. 

















































LEFFEL 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS 
HIGH SPEEDS, HIGH POWERS, HIGH EFFICIENCIES 
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TAR WATER 
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LOW HEAD, HIGH SPEED, VERTICAL DIRECT CONNECTED UNIT 
WE WILL FORWARD BULLETINS UPON REQUEST 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & oe SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
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When Cool Water 
Is Rushed In— 


HATS when good fuel 

goes to waste—when the 
water level drops and fresh, 
cool water has to be rushed 
in. It takes more firing-up to 
correct this unnecessary chill- 
ing. It takes more coal... . 


Let a Vigilant Feed Water 
Regulator be your boiler at- 
tendant. Let it feed in the 
water at the same rate the 
steam is made. By holding the 
water at middle gauge, this 
“automatic hand” eliminates 
a varying temperature, a 
chilled boiler. And that means 
a substantial saving in fuel— 
6 to 15% over the uncertain 


hand feeding method. 








































There are several other eco- 
nomical advantages. May we 
tell you about them? Write 
for booklet. 


















The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
28-34 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





‘Not a Single Failure’’ 
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" Powell Valves 


Are Conspicuous for Trouble-Free and 
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PRESSURE 
REDUCING 
VALVES 


+++ 


STEAM 
SEPARATORS 


LOCKE REGULATOR CO. 
SALEM, MASS. 





Lasting Service 


White Star Valves are obtainable in bronze or 
iron body with bronze mountings in globe, 
angle, cross, check and gate patterns. 


construction and non-corrosive 


as renewable features of these essential parts. 


All Powell Products in- 
sure the utmost in serv- 
ice under all conditions. 
Reliable dealers with 


stocks most every- 


Fig. 375 Bronze - 
White Star Gate where. 
Valve 


The Wm. Powell Company 
2521-2531 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fig. 102 Bronze Renew- 
able Seat Globe Valve 





Distinctive Powell features of union bonnet 
*“Powellium 
nickel"’ seats and discs insure longer service 
and ease in regrinding when necessary as well 
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Fan-Cooled Enclosed Motors 





Small Dimensions Permit Their 
Replacing Open Rating Motors 
By W. A. Mayor* 


HERE are many motor applica- 
tions in all kinds of industries 
where the surrounding atmospheric 
conditions are detrimental to opera- 
tion of both a.c. and d.c. motors. For 
such applications, motors having some 
form of enclosure are frequently re- 
commended. The. General Electric 
Co. has developed and placed on the 
market a new line of totally enclosed 
motors which have greater output per 
pound of material than is possible by 
other methods of enclosure. These 
motors are termed “totally enclosed 
fan-cooled.” The result is a reduc- 
tion in first cost, small dimensions and 
virtual interchangeability with open 
motors of corresponding — ratings. 
[hese motors are equipped with ball 
bearings. 
The complete line of motors will 
carry fl load continuously within a 
temperature rise of 55°C. 


Sizes of Motors 


The a.c. motors are listed in sizes 
ranging from 3 hp. to 40 hp., and the 
d.c. motors in sizes from 2 hp. to 51 
hp. Larger sizes can be furnished if 
required. There is no advantage in 
extending the fan-cooled enclosed de- 
sign down below 2 hp. The cost for 
motors having ordinary enclosing feat- 
ures compares favorably with a fan- 
cooled design at this rating and for 
lower ratings the fan-cooled design 
would cost more. The difference in 
cost between motors having ordinary 
enclosing features and totally enclosed 
motors is much more marked as the 
output per unit increases. 


The a.c. motors up to 15 hp. and 
1800 r.p.m., have the same overall di- 
mensions and are interchangeable with 
the standard line of open-rating 
motors of ball-bearing design. The 
dimensions of motors 15 hp. and 1200 
r.p.m. and above differ slightly from 
corresponding open ratings, but are 
much smaller than the conventional 
enclosed type of motor. In the direct- 
current line of totally enclosed fan- 
cooled motors, many of the smaller 
ratings are interchangeable with the 
orresponding open ratings. 

The smaller sizes of d.c. motors up 

21% hp. are furnished with two 
types of enclosing covers over the 
ommutator end shield. For most 
veneral applications, the sheet metal 
over is satisfactory. There are 
places, however, where there is an 
excessive amount of dust, oil, moist- 
ure, vapor, and dripping of water. 


‘Industrial Engineering Department, General 
ectric Co. Paper read at meeting of textile 
t ecialists at Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 21 and 22. 





For such applications, another form 
of end shield which provides for a 
cast hinged cover and rubber gasket 
is supplied. This construction is 
standardized for the larger-type 
motors. 

Ventilation 


or ventilation’ the same underly 
ing principle is employed in motors 
of both a.c. and d.c., though the me 
chanical details differ. The d.c. motors 
use a fan on one end of the motor 
only. The a.c. motors up to 15 hp. 
and 1,800 r.p.m. employ riveted frame 
construction. A fan is used on each 
end of these motors. The 
sized motors employ the cast 
construction 
only. 


larger- 
frame 
with fan on one end 


There is no circulation of outside 
air around the rotor or stator wind- 
ings. The windings are surrounded 
by a protective diaphragm which ex- 
tends to the hub of the fan on the 
shaft, where a dust-tight seal prevents 
the circulation of air into the inner 
compartment. The protective dia- 
phragm also serves as an efficient 
conductor of heat from the inside of 
the motor. There are two sets of 
fans, one on the inside and one on 
the outside of the diaphragm. The 
inside fans on the rotor circulate the 
imprisoned air around the stator and 
rotor windings. The diaphragm ab- 
sorbs the heat from the inside of the 


motor. The fans outside the dia- 
phragm draw in cool air across the 
outer surface and across the stator 
core. 

The end shields may be readily 
removed without disturbing the 


bearings. 

These motors are suitable for op- 
eration in chemical plants; also in 
dust-laden atmosphere such as may be 
found in grinding mills, coke plants, 
machine shops, and textile mills. 

Tf cotton fly is drawn into the open- 
type motor, the natural ventilation 
ducts become clogged, and overheating 
of the motor results. Individual 
motors of open type are often used 
to drive roving machinery where con- 
siderable cotton fly exists. A totally 
enclosed fan-cooled motor will require 
less maintenance expense and make a 
satisfactory application. 

Individual motors are being used a 
great deal to drive spinning and twist- 
ing frames. Our standard textile 
motors are equipped with screens over 
the ventilation openings. Many users, 
however, particularly in the South, 
believe that open motors less screens 
are satisfactory. Totally enclosed 
fan-cooled motors require less atten- 
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tion for cleaning, and their application 
here may justify their additional 
expense. 

The totally enclosed fan-cooled 
motor may be used to advantage in 
the bleach house and dyehouse. 


Experiment at Pacific Mills 


We have had running in the picker 


room of the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., driving a 40 in. finisher 


picker, a totally enclosed fan-cooled 
motor, KT-936-4-5-1,800-550 volts. We 
wished to determine effect, if 
any, the cotton lint would have on the 
tan and openings. Our 
understanding with the mill was that 
this motor 


what 
ventilation 
should not be cleaned in 
any way. The motor was in service for 
20 weeks and has now been returned 
to the factory for close examination 

\fter nine 
service, we 


weeks of continuous 
an examination by 
of the outer end shield for 
possible clogging or accumulation of 
cotton. There appeared to be con- 
siderable cotton fringe outside of the 
also to around 
the hub of the fan and inside the end 
shield. The ducts, 
ever, were not obstructed. <A small 
amount of cotton found in a 
lower corner, which apparently was 
obstructed and finally accumulated at 
this point. There was no other ac- 
cumulation of any size. 

After 20 weeks, we made another 
examination and test for 
heating. The temperature readings 
ebserved checked with results 
first installed. Examination indicated 
more cotton adhered to inside of the 
end shield; -lso some _ cotton 
wrapped around each fan blade. 
ventilation openings 
structed. 

Ordinarily this mill cares for its 
motors at the end of each week by 
using compressed air to blow the cot- 
ton out of motors. Test and ex- 
amination of the totally enclosed fan 
cooled motor would indicate that 
much less attention to cleaning is re 
quired. Compressed air, if used every 
month or perhaps two months such as 
experience would indicate, would keep 
the natural air ventilating ducts clear. 
Less maintenance under such 
conditions may justify the additional 
expense of totally enclosed fan-cooled 
motors. 

The line of a.c. motors up to 30 
hp. and goo r.p.m. are built for full 
voltage starting (less compensator) to 
meet the starting-current recommenda- 
tions of the National Electric Light- 
ing Association. 


made 
removal 


motor, some extent 


ventilation how 
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cost 


Appalachian Electric Power Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va., is said to be plan- 


ning for extensions and improvements 


in its steam operated electric power 
plant on Walnut Ave.. Roanoke, Va., 
with installations of additional machin- 


ery to double the present output 
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Helical Milling Cutters 


Examples of Increased Production 
from Their Use 


The Brown & Sharpe Mig. Co., in 
meeting the demand for increased 
production which arises in many parts 
of its plant, has found it advantageous 
to use helical milling cutters Che 
use of these cutters not only increases 
production but in many instances it 


has been found that their pertormance 


is such that entire operations can be 
that one 


eliminated or machine can 





Milling Form Tool Blanks 


turn out the amount of work formerly 
handled by two machines. This 
elimination of intermediate operations 
or the freeing of machinery so that 
it can handle other work causes a 
substantial decrease in the overhead 
expense, as well as a decided increase 
in production. 

One good example of the great 
saving effected by the use of helical 
mills occurred in the milling of form 
tool blanks. These blanks are made 





Milling Table Gibs for Milling Machines 
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CATALOG 
-a Renold-Boston Spinning frame dr-ve - - 

These long-lived textile drives save space 
and power. 
Send for booklet, “Indusir-al Chain 
Drives.” Giving prices and specifications. 

come aide trras 
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BOSTON GEARS 


BOSTON GEAR WORKS SALES CO. 
NORFOLK DOWNS MASS. 
Boston New York ¢ Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago | 


The finest Roving Can it is 
possible to produce 


CL STEEL ROLL FIBRE TOP 


STANDARD FIBRE COMPANY 
10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Factories: Somerville, Mass. and Kennett Sq. Pa. 
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The Belt—Men—Machines 
and Production—orders to 
fill, a quota to meet—the 
old story— 


Stop it—join your belts 
properly. Get the belt’s 
best service continuously 
for the life of the belt by 
standardizing, on Crescent 
Belt Fasteners. 


CRESCENT BELT FASTENER Co. 
247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRESCENT 


BELT FASTENERS 


Manufacturers 


Foot Operated 
Power Operated 


Used for cutting jac- 


quard cards from the 
design. Built for any 


desired size and in- 


Power Piano Machine 


ef J OHN ROYLE & SON! a 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF CARD CUTTING EQUIPMENT 


Catalog upon request 





Recommended by Belt 
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of tool steel; and, with the helical 
mills, twice as many are finished per 
hour as were formerly finished with 
the regular milling cutters—a clear 
gain of 100%. A machine which 
formerly turned out 100 pieces per 
hour had its rate increased to 200 
pieces per hour, and the cutter re- 
moves the metal at the rate of 3% 
cu. in. per minute. 

Another instance of the saving ef- 
fected by the use of helical mills was 
found in the milling of table gibs. 
These parts were formerly rough 
milled and then planed down to size, 
because a very smooth finish was 
necessary. With the helical mills it 
was found that the size of the cut 
could be increased, obtaining at the 
same time the desired finish—thus 
eliminating the long and rather ex- 
pensive operation of planing. There 
was a substantial decrease in the cost 
per piece of these parts as well as a 
decided increase in their production. 

In milling some other machine parts 
a saving of 314 min. per piece oc- 
curred, as the milling time was actu- 
ally reduced from 4 min. to % min. 
In this instance the parts were made 
of soft machinery steel and the cut 
was a light one. However, the use 
of the helical mills was the only rea- 
son for the tremendous increase in 
production, as the “slicing” action of 
the helical mills made higher spindle 
and surface speeds possible. 

Wherever helical mills were used, 
an increase in production occurred. 
This increase averaged, for the most 
part, between 40% and 60%, though 
in many cases even greater increases 
were obtained. 


New Latch Needles 
Punched aud  Felded—Without 
Rivets—Light 


A radical departure from the ordi- 
nary method of manufacturing latch 
knitting needles has been made by the 
Bell Needle Co., Swedesboro, N. J., 
in the development of its new prod- 
uct, a latch needle without any rivet. 


The departure consists in adapting 
to needle manufacturing a _ process 
which is now being extensively used 
in a great many metal-working in- 
dustries—namely, the punching and 
forming of parts in place of drop 
forging and_ casting. Prominent 
among the industries that have 
adopted this process with profit is the 
automobile industry. Products made 
in this way are uniform, and uni- 
formity is of great importance in 
needle manufacturing. 

In Fig. 1 are shown at each stage 
f their manufacture a Wildman 36- 
gauge, No. 4 needle, and a 48-gauge 
solid butt needle for revolving-cylin- 
ler machines. The stages in the 
manufacture of the former are num- 
bered from 1 to 7; and of the latter, 
from 8 to 14. The following para- 
graphs describe each stage: 

1 & 8. Blank stamped out from the 
metal sheet. 


2&9. The blank after being folded. 
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New Machinery and Processes—Continued 


It has been laid over a die made of 
two blocks of steel with an opening 
of the same dimension as the gauge 
of the needle. In this opening is a 
pressure pad which is flush with the 
top of the die. A punch comes down 
and pushes the blank against the pres- 
sure pad and on down into the die. 

3 & 10. Butt formed by folding the 
ears around the small and 
pressing them to gauge. 

4 & 11. The needle flattened. It 
has been placed between two flat dies 
with a blade in it so as to make it 
of uniform thickness throughout its 


length. 


5 & 12. The hook has been bent to 
shape. 


section 


6 & 13. The latch has been inserted 
in its proper position and two center 
punches have been brought together 
at the sides of the needle in line with 
the hole in the latch. This forms pro- 
jections on the insides of the cheeks 
which fit into the hole of the latch 
and take the place of a rivet. 

7 & 14. After tempering and finish- 
ing, processes which are practically 
the same as for other needles. 

Among the advantages that are 
claimed for this new form of needle 
is the fact that it is lighter and that 
it therefore offers resistance to 
the rapid movement afforded it. It 
is said to have great elasticity without 
any sacrifice in strength. The folded 
butt is solid, with round surfaces 
coming in contact with the cams. The 
folding of the needle between two 
blades makes it straight on the back, 
allowing it to bear uniformly 
against the back of the cylinder slot. 
The channel is made straight by the 
blank being pushed down between 
two straight blocks of steel. This is 
said to insure the latch being parallel 
with the side of the needle in all 
positions. One of the most difficult 
operations in the making of the ordi- 
nary needle is sawing the _ slot 
straight; this operation is eliminated 
in the new process. One of the prin- 


less 


cipal advantages of the new needle is 
believed to be its smoothness; and it 
become 


is claimed to smoother the 


iil) 


! 





Seven Steps in Manufacturing Ncw Latch Needle 


longer it is run. These benefits, it 
is claimed, are due to the fact that 
no rivet is used and that there is no 
opening in back of the latch. 


Vertical Brushing Machine 


Has Ball Bearings on all Moving 
Parts 

A patented vertical brushing ma- 

chine for removing leaf, motes, soft 

bunches, dirt, all 

of woven 


etc., from classes 


fabric, has been brought 
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ing machine, to which particular at- 
tention is called, are the small 
space which it occupies, the 
ball bearings throughout, the indi- 
vidual on each brush and 
sand roller, and the accessibility. As 
it is of vertical design and only 24 
in. from front to rear, the space oc- 
cupied is small. 


floor 


use of 


suction 


The height is 6 ft. 
6 in., and the width is governed by 
the individual Ma- 
chines are standard 
widths. 


requirements. 
built in all the 


The brushes are instantly 
adjustable for heavy or light 
contact and can brush one or 
both of the cloth, ac- 
cording to the needs of the 
cloth being processed. Any 
combination of fiber or wire 
brushes and sand rollers can 
be provided which, with the 
instant adjusting 
permits both 
lightweight 
handled danger of 
damaging either cloth. Each 
brush and sand roller has in- 


sides 


feature, 
heavy and 
fabrics to be 


without 


dividual suction which 
carries away all dust and 
dirt, keeping the machine 


clean at all times. 
Large doors are 
provided at front 
and rear which 
make the machine 
accessible for 
threading the cloth 
through. All 
ert moving parts are 
BRUSHING MACHINE mounted on ball 
bearings, which are 


Machine for Brushing Cloth 


out by The Hermas Machine Co., 
Inc., Hawthorne, N. J., The 
chine is particularly valuable to 
manufacturers who sell their goods 
in the gray, and also to makers of 
cloth that is not bleached, but has to 
be clean. It is stated that on some 
cloths, such as print cloths, for ex- 
ample, there are times when it will 
eliminate the need of bleaching. 
Features of this new type of brush- 


ma- 





pean 


6 7. e 3 


fully enclosed 
against the entrance 
of dirt and_ the 
escape of oil. This insures an easy 
running machine, requiring a mini- 


mum of power to operate, and atten- 
tion to lubrication only once a month. 

All pulleys, belts, and sprockets are 
fully guarded, the guards removeable 
in less than a minute when necessary. 
The Hermas Machine Co. de- 
signed this machine simplicity 
and ruggedness typical of its textile 
machinery. 


has 
with 


= 
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Rodney Davis Gears are 
well cut and are delivered 


promptly. Service is out 
happiness. Write for quota- 
tions. 


Gears, Sprockets, Roller Chain, 
Silent Chain Drives. Gears cut 
to specifications. 


We guarantee satisfaction 


Rodney Davis 
624 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rodney Davis Gears 


‘Sellers’ Shaft Couplings 





Patented 
1854 


TRIED 
PROVED 





The coupling to put on when others fail. 
It grips each shaft independently 


It holds both 


shafts in true 





axial alignment. 
It transmits the full power of the shaft. 
It cannot ship 
It runs true. 
It requires no special fitting to place. 


It can be furnished straight or reducing, from stock. 


Why worry with makeshifts when a coupling with all the advantages 
and conveniences can be purchased so readily? 


WILLIAM SELLERS & COMPANY, Incorporated 


Main office and works: Southern States Sales Agent: 
Philadelphia, Pa. A. G. New, Greenville, S. C. 


cunsoutultn texan MACHINE TOOLS AND INJECTORS 
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FOR CONTINUOUS SERVICE-- 
RBF BALL BEARINGS 


The very life of production depends on the bearings in 
your machines! Their proper selection deserves your earn- 
est consideration. 


R.B.F. Ball Bearings of any type—deep groove, or self- 
aligning, ball, roller or thrust, stand up under present day 
loads because they are made of the greatly refined electric 
furnace steels by skilled workmen employing modern 
processes that give exceptionally long life and fine limits of 
accuracy. 


Try R.B.F’s for your most difficult siiiietiale dali will 
settle the problem for all time. 


Write for prices and information on 
any bearing problem you may have. 


R B F BALL BEARING COMPANY 


Formerly 


GENERAL BEARING COMPANY 
33 West 60th Street, New York 


DETROIT 
11-252 General Motors Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 


1925 East 55th Street 
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DIXON’S 


SOLID BELT DRESSING 


Keeps belts soft and pliable and may 
be applied to leather, fabric or rubber 
beiting. 

Recommended for quick action as it 
may be applied to the belt without stop- 
ping the machinery. Its efficiency and 
economy are proved by many years use 
in factories, shops and plants. 

Write for Sample and Circular 480. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCISLS COMPANY 
Jersey City . New Jersey 
ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 1927 
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Polishing Felt 
lechnical Editor: 

Enclosed is a sample of a felt which 
is used in the polishing of granite, and 
which I am advised is very expensive. 
pi you kindly ere sees J can tions per minute of the cylinder should 
optain intormation as tO HOW aNd 1TOM = give caticfactary reculte far thic work 
what it is manufactured? Also the Seat Reennerene. Depenty See as: WHER. 
equipment needed to make this. inl 


There is considerable difference in 
the speeds used by different mills, as 
some. favor a conservative speed 
while others try to use a maximum 


speed. A speed of 220 to 240 revolu- 


(6220) Bleaching Drills 
The sample is a typical polishing Technical Editor: 
felt. Various companies manufacture We weld -cepreciste ay assistance 
it, such as the American Felt Co., . 


you can give us as to any method 
Bas ? . " , " ° ° = . ° 
Boston, the Lowell Felt Co., Lowell, Which will successfully bleach or semi- 
Mass., etc. 


bleach drills about 30 in., 2.50; also 
It is made from and _ felted 


30 in., 8-oz. duck. We are equipped 
down very hard. The process is the with jigs, padders, and reel washing 
usual opening and preliminary card- and dyeing machinery, but have no 
ing operation, and the web from the kiers. Would like to bleach or semi- 
former cards may be laid down by bleach — rere the Rent. Any 
fie er ks . suggestions you may have to offer as 
a coosser. Wy hen sufficient bat thick- to ingredients and methods which will 
ness has been attained, the bat is hard- help. us will be very much appre- 
ened or compressed in a hardener, cut ¢jated. ; (6216) 
into sheets and felted with a dilute 
solution of sulphuric acid in heavy 
fulling stocks. 
hours and_ the 
removed from 


wool 


We are really at a loss as to just 
what recommendations to make due 
to the fact that the inquirer does not 
give any idea of the production he has 
in mind. If the production is small, 
we would recommend boiling the 
goods off on jigs for four ends with 
about a 2% solution of soda ash and 


This requires many 

material must be 
the fulling machine 
from time to time, straightened out, 
beat into shape, and returned tor 
further fulling. The fulled sheets are 
washed in water through squeeze rolls 


and dried on frames, afterward the addition of some good grade boil- 
€ c 3» « « > ° ae ° - - 
pressed, and often sanded ing-off assistant. After four ends are 
5 s€ aC . ° a: 
ae boiled-off, the goods should be well 


, ae , : washed and bleached with about %° 
Yarns for Silk Hosiery—Speed Tw. of chloride of lime or equal con- 


of Machines 
Technical Editor: 

I wish you would advise me as to 
what would be the right size of pure 
silk to be used on a 314-in., 300-needle 
machine, and how fast we could run 


tent of chlorine. 


After saturating with the bleaching 
liquor for two ends they should be 
allowed to lie 30 or 40 min. 
They should again be well washed, 


for 


the machine for best results. I would tteated with antichlor oes weak sul 
also like to know the right size of Phuric acid of about %° Tw. and 

. ra ay ¢ e oe ; » sor 
yarn to use in the double sole, the heel given a thorough washing which 


and toe, and the welt. Do you think a 
10-thread would be proper? (6222) 

It is generally considered that a 300- 
needle machine is intended for chiffon 
stockings, but there is no reason for 
limiting its production to this particu- 
lar class of hosiery. Just the yarn to 
use for the leg depends upon what is 
desired: For chiffon hosiery as fine as 
fve-thread silk can be used. Where 
heavier yarn is used a heavier fabric 
will result. You can use 10-thread silk 
it the proper length stitch is drawn. 
lt should make a very nice substantial 
tocking, but before going deeply into 
manufacturing it, you might sound out 
your market for the possibilities of 
elling this line. You may find that a 
seven- or eight-thread stocking will 
have greater sales possibilities. 

There is some leeway on yarn sizes 
tor the sole, heel, toe, and welt. The 
llowing are usually recommended : 


would bring them to 
condition. 


a semi-bleached 


For a large production, continuous 
open width bleaching equipment may 
be used. A modified machine would 
consist of two compartments for boil- 
ing-off with alkaline liquor, followed 
by two washing compartments, 
compartment for 


one 
chlorine with oxi- 
dizing rolls, another compartment for 
washing, followed by a compartment 
for antichloring, and two final com 
partments for 
chloring. 


washing after anti 
This continuous method of 


bleaching would present a fabric of 


s 


s 


In this d 


damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inside welt—35s carded cotton. 
(utside welt—60/2 combed peeler mercet- tion, a charge coverin 
° ized. : 


leel and toe—50/2 cembed peeler mercer- 
ized or 2 ends of 100/2 
7 peeler mercerized. 
sole—70s combed peeler or 140/2 
eombed peeler. 





In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries. must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. The identity of those seekng information on technical subjects 
will not be disclosed. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


the type such illustrated by 
drills, heavy twills, etc., in the semi- 
bleached 


medium 


as 158 


condition 
and heavy 


for dyeing in 
shades where a 
clean base for the dyeing operatton 
is desired. 

We doubt very much whether the 
8-oz. duck could be bleached to any 
degree without the use of an open- 
width kier, after which goods could 
be through a continuous 
open-width compartment machine for 
the bleaching and scouring processes 
as outlined above. 


pre cessed 


x ok x 
Uneven Hosiery Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

The writer is interested in a mill 


making stockings such as sample en- 
closed in the gray. This is made with 
150-denier rayon plated over three- 
thread Crack XX Japan. You will 
note above the pencil mark that the 
fabric is even, but below the mark is 
very uneven. The people who have 
been selling us silk claim that the im- 
perfections are mechanical. However, 
we have run our materials for one or 
two weeks and have had very little ex- 
perience with imperfections such as 
are shown, and then they start running 
badly again. The writer will appre- 
ciate any information you can give me 
on this subject as to where the diffi- 
culty lies. (6221 ) 

A very close 
half 


examination of 
shows a slightly looser 
stitch in the foot than in the leg. As 
the trouble occurs in the leg as well 
as in the foot, this probably has noth 
ing to do with it. 


this 
hose 


Inside the stocking there are a few 
places where the needle has missed 


the silk, but this does not account for 


TEXTILE WORLD: 
Attention Mr. C. Hutton, Tech- 
nical Editor. 
Gentlemen._We_ have received 
yours of the 8th, with report of 
your examination of the 


. which we lately sub- 
mitted. 


Your information will be of 
large value to us, and we assure 


you of our appreciation of your 
work. 


Yours very truly. 
THE FRENCH WORSTED CO. 


(Signed) 


Henry Hazebrouck 





i rtment, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
WORLD. Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 


Inquiries 


( 


C 


Streaked 


streaky. 
If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- ‘ 
? the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 
any expense is incurr 
Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 
Temi woReD a — aenie cues be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 4f Goods submitted mag have been 
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all-over 
cannot be 


the and 


responsible. 


appearance 
held 


sO 
Other- 
wise the construction of the stocking 
resulting trom the action of the knit 
machine 
analysis 


ting seems first-class. 

\n of the two portions 
shows the following weights and sizes 
tor 60 vds. ot the 


yarns from the 


upper leg and from the foot: 

60-Yd. Lengths of Yarn 
Yarn Location Grains Denier 
Rayon Leg 15.2 1G6L.S 
Silk Leg 5.3 5a. oe 
Rayon Foot 16.3 162.8 
Re 2d els oleae Foot 4.1 45.6 
This tabulation shows that the 


rayon in the perfect and imperfect 
sections is the same, but that there is 
a great ditference in the silk, it rang 
ing from 54.2 to 43.6 denier. Con- 
-‘dering that this size is for a length 
oi 60 yds., the extreme variations 
might be even greater if shorter 
As it 

is difficult to be as accurate in sizing 
short with long lengths, 
the longest practical length available 
was used. 
Vhis 


lengths were used for sizing. 


lengths as 


uneven silk would certamry 
cause a difference in appearance and 
it may be that 


the variations caused 
variations in 


tension as well, which 
exaggerate the defect due to uneven 
size 

* * + 

eos . : . 4 
Knitting Elastic Fabrice 
Technical Editor : 

Will you kindly advise me on what 
knitting machine I could manufacture 
material like the enclosed sample. This 
material is to be made in long strips 
in 4 to 6-in. widths with rubber run 
ning through so it will become very 


elastic. I have been advised to use the 
Dubied Swiss flat knitting machine, 
but it will not knit this kind of 
material. (6211) 


Material like the sample can doubt 
less be made on almost any 
flat the proper gauge. 
There is no question but that some 
of the Dubied 
suitable for this and possibly any of 
them are. 


make of 
machine of 


Swiss machines are 


We are enclosing a small 


sample made on a Lamb machine. In 


this case the rubber was worked by 
hand, but this can be arranged to 
take care of itself. There will be a 


great many points in adjusting ma- 
chines to make this material which 
can best be explained at the machine 
with the material being knitted. 


* x * 


Silk and Cotton Fabrice 


[echnical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith samples 
f silk and cotton fabric which are 
We want to overcome this 
lifficulty in dyeing and would appre- 
‘iate your advice on the matter. 

(6227 
The uneven dyeing on the samples 
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caused by the rayon not being thor- 
oughly scoured; that is, soap might 
still be in the cloth. Perhaps your 
water is hard and this is causing 
your trouble. If you are not using 
the proper dyestuffs for dyeing your 
rayon, streaks will appear. 

It is important to watch the tem- 


perature of your dyebath as too quick 
an increase in temperature will cause 


some dyes to go on the cloth un- 
evenly. The addition of salt, if used, 
in too large a portion in too hot a 
bath will sometimes cause streaky 
effects. 


The cotton material has the appear- 
ance of not being properly boiled out 
before dyeing, not using the right 
dyes, or bringing the dyebath too 
quickly to the boil. All of these 
points should be carefully checked. 


. ee 


Soft- and Hard-Natured Silks 
Technical Editor: 

I note in the Aug. 6 
TEXTILE Wor LD, in the 
Answer columns, an inquiry on 
and hard-natured silks. The 
given is correct in defining the 
silk 


issue of 
Question and 
soft- 
answer 
Ameri- 
understanding of the 
terms “soft” and “hard” as applied to 
silk. But if I am not 
inquirer is desirous of 


can man’s 


raw mistaken, 
the 
tion beyond the 


informa 
and somewhat 
understanding of the matter. 


general 
loose 
long time a tend 
ency for the silk buyer to divide Japan 
raw silks into the two classes of soft 
silk, ively, 
with the general belief prevailing that 
all silk silk ) from the 
Shinshiu district was soft-natured silk, 
and that silk from the Kwansai district 
was hard-natured | silk. 
started right there because to mention 
Shinshiu and Kwansai in one breath is 
age to mentioning Pennsylvania 
and either the West or the East of the 
United States. Shinshiu is one prov- 
ince (state) in the part of 
Japan. Kwansai is roughly speaking 
one-half of Japan, comprising all the 
territory west of Shinshiu pro 
vince or state, with the part north of 
Shinshiu called Kwanto 
But while Kwansai 
understood in 


There was for 


and hard-natured respect 


(Taw coming 


Confusion 


central 


the 


is so correctly 
silk people in 
America known Shinshiu 
silks or soft-natured silks, and Kwan- 
sai silks or hard-natured silks, with al! 
the silk north oi 
the Shinshiu either disregarded or in 
hard-natured silk (Kwan- 
This is a conception as in- 
as it would be for an 


Japan, 


have only 


coming from states 
cluded in 
sal silks). 
correct \meri 
can to 


Per 


speak of the territory outside of 
insvivania “West.” 


Where Shinshiu Originates 


as the 


The further confusion in connec- 
tion with soft and hard-natured Japan 
silks is that all Shinshiu silks were con 
sidered soft-natured silk. a belief or 
assumption that has nothing for a 
base. Shinsh:u, as a prevince or state 
is in size about on a par with Peansyl 


United States, 
industry is 


Vania as a state of the 
but its silk 
tended to such tremendous 


tions as to produce about 30% of all 


reeling ex- 


propor 
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the raw silk produced in Japan. When 
speaking of production of raw silk, 
however, one must not make the mis- 
take of taking for granted that all that 
amount of silk is silk original with the 
Shinshiu district. Shinshiu district 
is producing but the smaller 
part of the silk reeled by its many and 
great reeling factories. The greater 
part of the raw material (cocoons) is 
imported into Shinshiu from all parts 
of Japan. 

That being the case and it being 
true at the same time that “nature” of 
silk has nothing to do with the reeling 
process, but is a matter inherent to the 
cocoon, it will readily be understood 
that to speak of Shinshiu silks as soft- 
natured silk really has no meaning. 
Nature is to silk about what flavor is 
to coffee. Hard-natured silk is the 
silk that after being converted into 
silk fabrics presents a richer appear- 
leaving an impression of greater 
substantiality called “hand” in Eng- 
lish, ‘“‘griff” in German, or “toucher” 
in French, as compared to so-called 
soft-natured silks. 

Now it is true that 
have made to 


pre yper 


ance, 


efforts 
the real 
kind of silk showing 
than another, and a 
of machines have been gotten 
the purpose of harnessing 
into a concrete and testable 
but so far without avail. 
lhe failure is primarily due to a gen- 


many 
been locate 
cause of 


“hand” 


one 
more 
variety 
up for 
“nature” 
property, 


eral lack of understanding of raw silk 


quality in total. 
Nature Is Strength 
Nature is to silk as flavor is to 
coffee; it is strength. With the 


strength of the silk correctly under- 
stood the question of the silk’s nature 

Strength of raw silk is 
tested; in fact, it is that 
raw silk that permits 
of a more definite and correct testing 
than any other property. 

Raw silk consists of a certain part 
of fibroin (in Japan silk about 80%) 
and a certain part of sericin (20%). 
Sericin is merely a glutinous matter 
provided by nature for the purpose of 
permitting the solidifying of the very 
delicate cocoon fibers into a raw silk 
thread of the compactness desired and 
required for successful converting 
operations, such as weaving, knitting 
and all other stages of manufacturing. 


solves itself 
readily 
property of 


very 


While this glutinous matter 
is of 


, sericin, 
value for the rea- 
the fact remains just the 
that in the converted commodi- 
ties sericin being non- 
existent, because for all practical pur- 
silk is only in the pure 
bring silk to the 
the raw silk must be 
a boiling-off process. 
tat when- 
silk man refers to the silk’s 
strength, he always refers 
the original con 
dition of the raw silk; that is, in- 
clusive of the sericin or gum. Now, 
for his defence, the silk man may put 
forward the argument that since the 
silk must be converted while in the 


considerable 
sons given, 
same 
has no value, 
poses silk 
fiber state, and to 


pure fiber state, 
degummed by 
It is strange 
ever the 
(tensile) 


to the 


therefore, 


strength in 


sericin or gum state he is interested 
in the strength in that condition. But 
when we consider that silk is really 
not silk until the gum is removed, i 
seems that logic should have com- 
pelled us to examine the silk’s strength 
in its real condition of silk, which is 
fibroin. 

When we look into the - silk’s 
strength in terms of fibroin, we at 
once are able to extract the degree of 
“the coffee’s flavor”; that is, we are 
getting to the bottom of the silk’s 
nature. The stronger the silk in the 


fibroin state, the better the silk; that 
is, the better the “hand” or “griff” 
or “toucher.” 

If in the fibroin state one silk 


should show a tensile strength of say 
3 gms. breaking strength per 1 denier 
size in the gum state, we at once 
know that to be silk of a better nature 
than the silk showing but, say, 2.50 
gms. breaking strength. The former 
we would have a right to call hard- 
natured silk, and the latter  soft- 
natured, but in such a case it is very 
possible that the former had been 
made in a Shinshiu factory and sold 
under a Shinshiu chop ticket ; 
as, the possibilities are 
had been reeled in a filature outside 
of the Shinshiu district. So it is 
plain that to refer to Shinshiu silks 
as soft-natured silks, and silk coming 
trom filatures outside of the Shinshiu 


district as hard-natured silk, 
} 


where- 
that the latter 


lacks any 


base. 
There is every good reason to be- 
lieve that the question of — silk’s 


“nature” will shortly become definitely 
settled in accordance with the ex- 
planations here given. 

H. F. Horer, 
Yamanashi-Ken, 


Japan. 


Kofu, 


* *x* * 


Kept Textile World 30 Years 


Victoria, British Columbia, 


Sept. 6, 1927 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor.Lp 
Dear Sir: 
Thirty years ago in South Wales 


I used to run six knitting machines 
and also sold flannels and yarns but 
tor the last 25 years have been farm- 
ing on a prairie in the Northwest. | 





WHEN in in need of competent mill 
help—superintendents, overseers, 
fixers, etc., consult first Textile 
World’s Employment Service, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston. 
You will experience that same feeling 
of satisfaction which the writer of the 
following letter expresses: 


eC-__----_-_-_—_——————— — 


TEXTILE WORLD: 

We feel, in connection with our re- 
cent search for a competent. mill 
superintendent, that your services in 
worth our warmest 


our behalf are 
thanks. 
Permit us to 


congratulate you on 
your admirable organization. We as- 
sure you that we shall avail ourselves 
of your excellent services whenever we 
are again pressed for assistance. 

Very truly yours, 





Also consult the Situations Wanted 
column in Textile World’s Clearing 
House—this issue pages 142 to 145. 
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came to Victoria three months ago 
and decided to knit stockings again. | 
used to get TEXTILE WorLD in the old 
days and have kept a copy all these 
years. You will find enclosed money 
tor subscription again. 
Yours very truly, 
Davip WILLIAMS. 


Starting Control of Motors 
a ‘ontinued from page 81) 





celer ration and without undue shock. 
The cotton card is operated very satis- 
factorily by a_ special design of 
general-purpose motor which provides 
the unusually high starting torque re- 
quired. Since the card motor is quite 
small, it is started on full voltage by 
means of either a magnetic switch or 
a hand operated switch. 

The woolen card drive especially 
where the machine involves two sec- 
tions has been solved very nicely by 
the use of a high-torque squirrel-cage 
motor started by a primary-resistance 
starter having six steps. 

Winder, Warper, Slasher 

Of the textile-mill drives not cov- 
ered thus far we might briefly refer 
to the winders, warpers, and slashers 
machines in which the 
demands are very reasonable 
and well within the characteristics of 
a standard general-purpose motor. In 
these applications a sudden jerky start 
will breakage and other 
similar annoyance that tends to slow 
up production. A single-step reduced- 
voltage starter of either resistance or 
compensator type will ordinarily take 
care of this condition quite satisfac 
torily. 

In some installations of warpers, a 
slip-ring motor and special drum con 
trol have been used, providing a slow, 
intermediate, and full speed. By this 
arrangement it is possible to “inch” 
the machine and start up very gradu- 
ally. 


as a class of 
torque 


increase 


Loom 

The loom motor is normally started 
without its load, and the matter of 
starting torque in the case of indi- 
vidual drive is not a particularly im- 
portant feature. It is customary to 
start the loom motor on full voltage 
through a manually operated switch. 
For this purpose three types of switch 
have been used; viz.: (1) A = snap 
switch with ordinary fuses for severe 
over-load or short-circuit protection. 
While many thousand looms are 
equipped in this manner, the snap 
switch is- seldom used at the present 
time for this class of service. (2) A 
manually operated switch equipped 
with thermal cutouts having a time- 
temperature characteristic approach- 
ing that of the motor. With this ar- 
rangement a large magnetic switch is 
frequently wired in so as to become 
a group switch for a bank of say 20 
looms. The magnetic switch provides 
the undervoltage protection. (3) A 
manually operated switch with a mag- 
netic holding circuit. With this 
switch overload and undervoltage pro- 
tection is provided for each individual 
loom. 


and 
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COTTON 
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New Construction and Additions 
“West Boylston Mfg. Co. of Ala- 


bama, Chisholm (near Montgomery), 
\la. The new mill of this company is 
ist nearing completion. 


Connecticut Mills Co, Decatur, Ala., 
ww employs about 400 operatives and 
lditional help is being taken on as rap- 
ily as machinery is set up. 


‘J. & }.. Cash, thc, Angeles, 
Cal., manufacturers of woven labels, 
expect to start operations in their new 

e-story 50 x 130 ft. plant at Gramercy 


Place and 64th St., about Jan. 1. 


Grove Mill No. 2, 

Organization meeting 
{ this new company, which is entirely 
parate from the Harmony Grove Mill 


Los 


*Harmony 


Commerce, Ga. 


No. 1 will be held Oct. 3, at which time 
ficers and directors will be elected. 

Electric power for the new mill will be 
ught. 


La Fayette (Ga.) Cotton Mills have 
doubled their capital stock, having added 
$100,000 to the original stock, and plans 
are now being made to enlarge the mill 
and build additional houses for “Spera- 


tives. 


Blue & Gray Plush Co., Camden, 
N. J. This is a new plush manufactur- 
ing concern starting business at 109 Erie 
St., with a small number of 
initial equipment. 


Southern Webbing Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C., have awarded contract for 
construction of the initial unit of their 
new plant to J. R. Owens, Greensboro 
contractor, and work will begin at once. 
Contract for installing elevator equip- 
ment was awarded to the Salem (Va.) 
Foundry & Machine Co. Contracts for 
the heating, ventilation and wiring equip- 
ment will be awarded at a later date. 
The new building will be constructed on 

20 acre site obtained several weeks 
ago by the Southern Webbing Mills. It 
will be two stories high, exclusive of 
basement, of heavy mill construction type, 
116 x 100 ft. Several additional units 
ire included in the program of the 
mpany, the completed outlay to occupy 
gsround area of more fhan 70,000 sq. 

Jas. M. Workman is the architect. 


Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C., will 


looms as 


ill additional spindles at an early 
according to report. 

Dixie Méercerizing Co. Chatta- 
ra, Tenn., has completed the two- 


, 363 x 107 ft. extension to its spin- 

department and expects to have the 

00 new spindles in operation by Oct. 

2). The two-story addition to house the 

les mercerizing plant will probably 

completed and in full operation by 
\ i 


La France Plushes, Ltd., ‘Woodstock, 
Ur Canada, are considering the con- 
struction of an extension to their plant 
rly in 1928. 


Fact and Gossip 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Daniel- 


licates previous mention of project. 


son, Conn., are offering a special bonus 
to any employe who designs a new style 
sash curtain to conform t eneral 


dimensions 


Edwards Mfg. Co., Augusta, Me. 
Walter S. Wyman and associates of the 


Central Maine Power Co. have acquired 


controlling interest of the Edwards Mig. 
Co. Election of officers will be held 
Oct. 19. For the 12 months ending 
June 30 a net loss of approximately 


$125,000 is 
No paid 
on 11,000 shares of common stock since 
Feb. 1, 1926. Mr. Wyman stated that 
the new interests will do everything in 
their power to make it possible for the 
Edwards company to continue cotton 
manufacturing in Augusta. He believes 
certain phases of the company’s water 
power can be 
advantage, as 


the balance 


been 


indicated on 


sheets. dividends have 


mill's 


; 
aavantage 


readjusted to the 
well as to 
of the Cushnoe Paper Co 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., 


has resumed full time production at its 


the 


local mills following a two-weeks’ shut- 
down, Repairs have been made to equip- 
ment and four departments have been 


consolidated with view to 
efficiency in operation 
Griswoldville (Mass.) Mfg. Co. 
Beginning Noy. 1 the company will haul 
its goods by motor truck instead of by 
trolley freight which will probably mean 
the abandonment of the trolley line be- 
cause the company furnished two-thirds 
The 


less by 


increased 


of the freight business. 
believes it will 
method. 


company 


cost the new 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, 
Mass., is running on a full production 
schedule, with ‘full working quota, and 
will continue on this 
definite period. 

Exeter (N. H.) Mfg. Co. is running 
on a capacity schedule and is said to 
have. orders on hand to insure this basis 
for some..time to come. The mill at 
Pittsfield, N. H., is also on a maximum 
basis. 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H.. Edward C. Carrington, New 
York lawyer, representing interests which 
he refuses to disclose, 
$42,309,990.90 for all 
Amoskeag Co. and the Amoskeag Mfg. 
Co. This offer, contained in a letter to 
the board of trustees of the company, is 
the second received by them within the 
month, the first having come from Cur- 
tis & Sanger, attorneys representing New 
York interests. 

Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., are 
now operating all units on full time 
weekly schedules with many additional 
workers. 

*Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C 
recently incorporated, will take over and 
operate the Saxapahaw Mills, 
formerly operated by the White-Wil- 
liamson Co. R. O. Sellers, of Burling- 
ton, and associates, recently purchased 
the mill at a receivership sale. The new 
owners plan to improve the mill and 
start operations as soon as possible. 


*Sand Springs (Okla.) Cotton Mill. 
Following negotiations consummated be- 
tween Frank B. Long, of the Sand 
Springs Home Interests, and Hesslein & 
Co., of New York, the Sand Springs 


basis for an in- 


offered 


assets of the 


has 


Cotton 


Cotton Mill was reopened Sept. 19, 


under the new 


management and 18 eX 
running at full 
weeks. 
Quaker Plush Mills, Inc., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. This is the name of 
and upholstery manufacturing 


pected to be 


within a 


capacity 


Tew 


a plush 
concern 
that applied for a charter of incorpora 
tion Sept. 28. 


York (Pa.) Narrow Fabrics Co., Inc., 
has taken over the plant of the Federal 
Yarn Corp., and is manufacturing cotton 
tapes there. 


“Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. has just 


completed the laying of a 12-inch water 
main from Catawba River, and is rush 
ing work on the reservoir which it is 
building near its mill No. 1 

Grendel Mills, Greenwood, S. C. The 
citv council is voted to pay the Grendel 
Mills. for one-half the cost of curbing 
guttering and sidewalks placed in the 
Grendel Mills village in 1920 


Texarkana (Tex) Cotton Exchange 
Is considering the erection of a five-story 


tton exchange 


proximately 


building to 
$100,000, \ccording 
tentative plans the cost of a 


cost ap 


I 
to 
site will be 
raised by 


popular the 
initial step in the project which is to be 


undertaken 


subscription, as 


next veart 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


Channing Smith Textile 
Cherry Valley, Mass., 


tract to Oscar T. 


Corp.., 
has let the con- 
Benson & Sons., Inc., 


Worcester, Mass., for the erection of a 
brick, one-story, 48 x 40 ft. extension 
to the power plant at the Valley mill in 
which two new. boilers are to be in- 
stalled. The addition will cost about 
$10,000 and work on the foundation is 
under way. 

E. G. Carlton & Sons, Rochdale, 
Mass., have given the contract to L. 


Rocheford & Son., Worcester, Mass., 


for the erection of a new burling room 
addition to the plant. 

*American Hair Felt Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is completing construction 
of a one-story addition, 60 x 160 ft., 
storage shed Ik hn I otanage, Milwau 
kee, is contractor 


Fact and Gossip 


Santacala Woolen Mills, Santa Ana, 


Cal., recently acquired by Covert & 
Workman, New York, will manufacturé 
ill wool blankets. No cotton mixtures 
ill be pr iduced 
Stafford Worsted Co., Stafford 
Springs, Conn., is continuing production 


on a full capacity basis, and will hold to 


his schedule for an indefinite period, 


Fordyce Textile Mfg. Co., Madison, 
Ind., mill. According to 
officials, the company has met with suc- 
in the market but lacks sufficient 
financial backing to continue operation. 


Amos Abbott Co., Dexter, Me., is 
running on a full production schedule 
with three shifts per day. The payroll 
at the present time is said to be the 
highest in the history of the company. 


has closed its 


cess 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Clinton, Mass., shut down its woolet 
mill on September 21 until Oct. 3, a 
fecting about 300 employes. 


Earnsdale Worsted Co., 
Mass., has suspended operations because 
ot financial dithculties. It had been rum 
ning on curtailed schedules for some 
time. There is talk of reorganizing and 
resuming business. The 
incorporated in 1907, was 
$259,700 and Harold A. 
mont, Mass., is president 

*Northdale Woolen 
Northboro, Mass. 
lic auction sale of this property has been 
Oct. 7 at 10 


includes a_ brick, 


Clinton, 


company Was 
capitalized for 
Shuman, Bel 
and 


Mills, Inc., 


The date of the pub 


treasurer! 


changed from Oct. 6 to 


} 
i. ofl. The real estate 


two-story mill, a brick one-story 
| boiler house, 


age, 17 


; 1 
The personal 


machine shop, stor 


mill and other buildings 


houses 
property includes the ma 
equipment 


chinery and Samuel T. Free 


man & Co., Philadelphia and Boston, 
ch ve charge of the sale 

Chase Mills and the Webster Mills 
of the American Woolen Co., \Vebster 
Mass., have put on night shifts in each 
plant 

Homestead Woolen Mills, West 
Swanzey, N. H., are running on a full 
capacity schedule, with day and_ night 
forces, and will continue on this basis 
indefinitely. 

Albany Woolen Mills, Rensselaer, 


N. Y., are again operating on overtime 
schedules after the annual 
period. 

F. P. Thornton & Sons, Ltd., Dundas, 
Ont., Canada. Every likelihood exists of 
Granastein & Co., of Toronto, acquiring 
the Thornton company’s plant at Dundas 


inventory 


The latter firm went into bankruptcy 
several months ago. The town of Dun 
das holds the first mortgage, private 


parties the second mortgage and credi 
ters have claims on the property. While 
negotiations for acquiring the plant are 


complicated because of the many inter 
ested individuals it is understood that 
the Toronto concern will take over the 


building for 
and then, if 


a period of three months, 
they are successful, to pur 


chase the plant. 


KNIT 


Additions 


*Strutwear Minne 
apolis, Minn., have its new 
three-story and basement reinforced con 
crete and brick mill 


by November. 


Sellers Hosiery Mills, Burlingto 
N. C., are building a two-story 100 x 40 
ft. mill addition and plan to 
production one-third. 


Elizabeth City (N. C.) Hosiery Co. 
is installing full fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines in its plant and plans to have 
them ready for operation on or before 
Nov. 1. The new equipment consists of 
Schubert & Salzer’s 24 section H. S. L. 
leggers and footers. 


New Construction and 
Knitting Co., 


expects to 


addition 


compl ted 


increas¢ 


*Saucon Hosiery Mill, Coopersburg, 
Pa., which will soon start manufacturing 
women’s seamless silk and rayon hosiery, 
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“T could never do 
without Oakite!”’ 


O declared the dyer in a large 

southern mill recently. And there 
are many mill men who feel the same 
about it, because when using Oakite in 
their wet finishing operations they in- 
variably obtain uniform and satisfac- 
tory results. 


One result, for example, is better dyeing 
rapid penetration, lively colors, per- 
fect uniformity. Others are improved 
kier boiling —-always obtained when 
Oakite is used in combination with 
caustic — and better bleaching. 


Whatever your wet finishing process — 
Oakite will prove a help in your mill. 
Write for a Service Man to call, or for 
special booklet, “Wet Finishing Tex- 
tiles”. No obligation. 


Oakite is manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, *Birmingham, 
Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Charlotte, N. C., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., *Dallas, 

*Davenport, *Dayton, O., Decatur, Ill., *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, 
Pa., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., 
Hartford, Houston, Texas, “Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas 
City, *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky., *Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, 
*Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill., *Montreal, Newark, Newburgh, 
N. Y New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., 
*Philadelphia, ‘Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., ‘Portland, Ore., 
Providence, Reading, Pa., *Rochester, N. Y., Rockford, IIl., 
*Rock Island, ‘*San Francisco, ‘Seattle, *St Louis, 
South Bend, Ind., Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, 
*Tulsa, Okla., Utica, i *Vancouver, B Cc. 
Williamsport, Pa., Mass 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


Worcester, 
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Mill News—Continued 


will 
two 
ting 

Walter F. Meck, Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa., is two additional latch 
needle knitting machines and five sewing 
machines in his plant. 


*Eagle Knitting Mills, 


have an equipment of two ribbers, 
loopers, 12 to 15 latch needle knit- 
machines and finishing machinery. 


installing 


Milwaukee, 


Wis., have awarded a contract to W. 
W. Whitney, Milwaukee, for wood pil 
ing for foundation of proposed four 
story and basement mill at Reed and 


Virginia Sts., estimated to cost $175,000, 
with equipment. The Federal Engineer- 


ing Co., Milwaukee, is engineer. 


Butterfly Hosiery Co., Ltd., Drum- 
mondville, Que., Canada, has completed 
a two-story addition to its plant, and is 
now installing additional full fashioned 
knitting machines. 


Fact and Gossip 
Belmont (N. H.) Hosiery Co. has 


resumed a full time production schedule 
in its seamless The full fash- 
ioned department is on a day and night 
basis, with full working force, and will 
be continued at maximum for an indefin- 


division. 


ite peri d. 


Elliott Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., 
is running on close to a capacity sched- 
ule, and expects to continue on the pres 
fall and winter 


ent basis through the 


months. 


Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 
Dies i 


all departments. 


Goram Mills, Hudson, N. Y., are 


again running on full time weekly sched- 


Is now running near capacity in 


ules with additional workers. 


Industrial Advancement Corp., Utica, 
N. Y., reports increased operations in tex- 
tile mills during September reflected in 
the number of plants running with night 
shifts. The entire industry is running 
nearly 90% of capacity. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Knitting Mills 
Co. More that $15,000 worth of 
hosiery that had been stolen from this 
concern, manufacturers of full fashioned 
hosiery, 16th & Indiana Ave., has been 
recovered. Detectives employed by the 
Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ As- 
recovered the stolen merchan- 
dise in a down-town retail store. 


sociation 


Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Charter of incorpora- 
tion this 
which permits them to manufacture and 


Paris-Hecker 


has been issued to company 
deal in hosiery and underwear, having 
a capital of $10,000. Eli J. Paris, 9 
Mill Road, Melrose Park, and Cyrus H. 
Hecker, 6332 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, 


are interested in the new concern. 


Segmar Knitting Mills, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Schedule in involuntary 
bankruptcy of this concern, manufactur- 
ers of sweaters, showed liabilities of 
$65,273 and $20,091; secured 
claims amount to $22,443 and unsecured 
claims $42,117. 


assets of 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Paulton Silk Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
will erect a $75,000 plant at Berwick, Pa 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Mandarin Silk Co., Inc., Phillip 
burg, N. J., will move its machinery an 
equipment to Penn St., near Third S:., 
Pennsburg, Pa., as soon as a stee’ ai 
brick fireproof structure, 140 x 62 
is erected there. A Pennsburg buildi: 
and loan association and other Pem 
burg interests will finance the buildin 
the Mandarin company to have the « 
tion of purchasing it, by paying t 
original cost and interest. 


*Martinsville (Va.) Silk Corp. Up 
the failure of the officials of this cory 
ration to a satisfactory title 
the land on Norfolk and Weste 
tracks, for their new plant, they we 
forced to look elsewhere. The offer 
a tract of land in Southside was 
ceived, to be donated to the new concern 
as a gift in order to secure the pl 
for that section of Martinsville, was ; 
cepted. The tract of land is 190 x 2 
ft. J. Bryant Heard, of Danville, 
working on the plans for the new buil 
ing, contract for which will be let soot 
The main structure will be of brick, c 
crete and steel, 50 x 250 ft, and t 
stories in height. 


*Dominion Silk Mills, Ltd., Toront 
Ont., Canada, have completed a one-story 
and basement addition, 94 x 85 ft., 
will instal additional equipment to ab 
double the present capacity. A new 
steam plant has been installed. 


secure 


1 
the 


Fact and Gossip 
Quality Silk Co, Oneonta, N. Y., has 


increased operations during September 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N 
Y., have resumed full time weekly 
schedules in their mills after a period of 
part time operations. 

General Fabrics Corp. of R. I., Cen- 


tral Falls, R. I. has resumed operations 
after a week’s shutdown. 


BYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 

United States Finishing Co., Sterling 
Conn., plans to establish a large silk 
finishing plant at Sterling. 

Swansea (Mass.) Print Works ar 
building a new 100 x 46 ft. dyehouse. 

Columbia, Mills, Inc., Minetto, N. Y 
have finished construction of two 
buildings and will start installation oi 
machinery immediately. 


new 


*Industrial Dyeing Co. of North 
Carolina, Charlotte, N. C. The new 
plant of this company will be read) 


for operation by Nov. 1. The building 
will be one story high of daylight cot 
struction and will cost $15,000. The 
main portion will be 75 x 150 ft., with 
a wing about half this size. 


Fact and Gossip 
Danvers Bleachery & Dye Works, 


Peabody, Mass., are operating on a ful 
production basis with full working fore 
and will continue on this schedule in 
definitely. - 

Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co 
Chadwicks, N. Y., is now runnin; 
plant on full time weekly schedules 

Collar City Finishing Co., 

N. Y., is enlarging working forces in 4 
departments. 

Fairmount Dye Works, Philade’ pl 
Pa. This concern located at 61-04 
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24th St., where they engaged in a 
eing and bleaching business, has sold 
eir plant and real estate at this address, 

be used for non-textile purposes. 
ithin the next two months they will 
we to Cedar & Cambria Sts., to the 
ant heretofore operated as the Kedward 
yeing Co. The Kedward Dyeing Co. 
ill retire from the dyeing business, ac- 
rding to their present plans. The lat- 
r concern dyed cotton warps and skeins, 
iking a specialty of sunfast and tubfast 
ades. Fairmount Dye Works is now 
perated as a partnership between Mur- 
y Gibson, Jr., and John Gibson. 
rthur J. Boyer, formerly a partner, sold 
s interest in the company to Murray 

Gibson, Jr., within recent weeks. Fair- 
unt Dye Works plan to retain the best 
ichinery and equipment of the present 
lant and add it to the best machinery of 
e Kedward concern and continue opera- 
ns at the Kedward plant, located at 
Cedar & Cambria Sts., which they plan 
to have in operation within the next two 
months. 


Piedmont Textile Progress 


Development Toward Finer and 
More Diversified Products 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Industrial de- 
velopment in the South and particu- 
larly in Piedmont Carolinas, is pro- 
ceeding today at a rate substantially 
more rapid than at any time in the 
previous history ot the section, ac- 
cording to statistical summary of in- 
dustrial progress released recently by 
officials of the Southern Power Co. 
here. 

lhe statement is based on actual 
tatistical progress and further sub- 
stantiated in a report by opinion of 
industrial leaders. The power com- 
pany, it is shown, supplies motive 
power for more than 300 cotton mills 
and hundreds of additional indus- 
trial establishments. 

Che statement follows: 

“During the first six months of the 
present year, the output of power on 
the Southern Power system was 813,- 
277,580 kilowatt hours. This is more 
than 20% over the output for the cor- 
responding period of last year, which 
was 673,628,285 kilowatt hours. Ac- 
cording to industrial leaders and other 
observers these figures accurately in- 
dicate the rate of expansion in in- 
dustry in Piedmont Carolinas, prac- 
tically the whole of which is served 
by the Duke company. 

“Industrialists in this section have 
remarked upon the recently changed 
trend of the industrial development 
ot the South. Most of the spinning 
mills, particularly those on coarse 
numbers, and also a number of weav- 
ing mills, on coarse goods, have 
passed over Piedmont Carolinas and 
gone to sections of Alabama and 
Georgia. Textile men and industrial 
leaders in the Carolinas acknowledge 
that the wage levels in Alabama and 
Georgia, are from 15 to 23% lower 
than they are in this section, this ex- 
plaining the preference for those sec- 
tions for the coarse mills; on the 
other hand, it is stated, the workers 
in the textile industry in Piedmont 
Carolinas are the most efficient and 
mo t dependable in the country. 

“They have had more experience 
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and longer experience in the manu- 
facture of finer goods. Local mill 
men express the opinion that, in spite 
of the higher level of wages paid by 
manufacturers in Piedmont Caro- 
linas, the actual cost of the labor is 
no more, because of the greater ex- 
perience and higher efficiency of the 
textile workers of this section. 

“While the larger number of the 
new spinning and weaving mills foi 
coarse goods have gone to the States 
further South, many of them being 
removed from New England and 
East, it is a notable fact that this sec 
tion has attracted the dyeing and fin 
ishing plants, silk mills, knitting mills 
and manufacturers of textile special 
ties. The trend in the industrial de 
velopment of Piedmont Carolinas is 
decidedly in the direction of dyeing 
and finishing plants and diversified 
manufacturers. 

‘Twenty silk mills have been es 
tablished, or are in process of being 
established, in the South during the 
last 12 months. All except three or 
four of these have located in Pied 
mont Carolinas among the locations 
being Charlotte and Statesville, N. ( 
Union and Abbeville, S. ¢ 

‘Approximately 40 new knitting 
mills, mostly on hosiery have been 
established in Piedmont Carolinas 
during the last 12 months. In this 
department of textile manufacturing, 
there has been a notable trend toward 
the production of the finer grades of 
goods. Just recently four factories 
have been established for the manu- 
facture of fullfashioned silk hosiery. 

“Nine new dyeing and _ finishing 
plants have been established in Pied- 
mont Carolinas during the last 12 
months. Some of these have been 
established by existing textile estab- 
lishments, while others have been 
built to do custom work. 

“One factor in the recent rapid de- 
velopment in the manufacture of silk 
in this section has been the demand 
for silk which has been created by 
the rapidly expanding hosiery indus- 
try. The development in this indus- 
try likewise has encouraged the es- 
tablishment of dyeing and finishing 
plants, particularly those doing cus 
tom work.” 


Textile Mills Aid Girls’ Camp 


The Republic Cotton Mills of 
Great Falls, S. C., gave enough rayon 
goods to make each of the 27 girls who 
attended the Abell Camp (a camp 
for the undernourished of Chester 
County) at Chester, S. C., a dress 
each, during the hours when a sew- 
ing class was conducted. 

The Baldwin plant of the Aragon- 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., of Ches- 
ter gave sheeting and toweling, of 
which sheets and towels were made 
for the camp. 

The Springstein Mill, of Chester, 
S. C., gave enough gingham for each 
girl to make a dress, and the Eureka 
Mills gave flowers each day from 
their gardens to adorn the rooms of 
the building in which the camp was 


held. 


conomy ie Corelle 


M ILL trucks are 
when they are 
ing the severest 


fibre of 


The immense number of Spaulding 
Fibre products includes parts and fin- 
ished articles for use in the Electrical, 
Automotive, 


General 


strains. 
Fibre Trucks are that kind. 
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satisfactory only 
capable of resist- 
Spaulding 

Built of 


own manufacture 
strongly reinforced. 


‘Textile industries. 





Trade 


SPAULDING FIBRE COMPANY, Inc. 


Industrial, 





Rochester, New Hampshire 


Boston 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Branch Offices: 


Chicago 





Detroit 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


and 
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Spiral Floating 
Striping -/(achine 


RERKHREKREEESE eee 
RAK RKEESY Cee ee ee shel 
ee od ee ed RERUEREE 
~ ae 


PTT eT ETT Ce eee tel. tt ek) oe 


Built into Models HH-K-B 


Built in sizes 314 inches up to 4 inches in 
diameter. Can be equipped with as many 
as six yarn changing fingers, which gives 
a range of five different colors under con- 
trol of the pattern mechanism exclusive of 
heel and toe colors. 


Fancy effects produced by the well known 
floating pattern system. The horizontal 
striping mechanism can be arranged to con- 
trol either the facing yarn or the backing 
yarn. ‘Two-color stockings can be knit 
with plain sole and high heel. 


Attachments for producing the fancy effects 
can easily be thrown out of action, and 
machines produce plain stockings, as with 
any HH, K or B machine. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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[nterest in Underwear 
for Next Fall Season 


of  Sub-Standard 

Lines to Retail for a Dollar 
Next Year 

to 

another 


of 
heavy-weight 


Speculation the 


for 


as course 
ving 
is being indulged in by un- 
‘rwear agents who are looking for 
to 
irdinarily, a 


ason 


selling 
of high 
ins conservatism and delay on the 
rt of the buyer. Much, of course, 
depend upon the price of cotton 
en prices for a are 
imed. It be that quota- 
when announced, will not look 
elatively high as compared with cot- 


another 


rd 
ira 


period. 


basis prices 


new season 


may the 


ms, 


ton and that the buyer may decide to 


iperate with some degree of freedom. 
when remembered 
ind the warrant for early purchases 
hen is considered, the attitude of the 
trade in delaying operations until 
lines to retail at a popular price were 
brought out, does not make the sell- 
ing agent particularly sanguine about 
early business for the coming year. 


But last vear is 


What About Sub-Standards? 


It would seem as though the con- 
ditions of raw material would pre- 
vent the bringing out of sub-stand- 
ard lines of heavy-weight ribs for 
another season. The real reason for 
such lines being put on the market 
last year was the clamor of the trade 
something to retail at $1.00. 
\Manufacturers were asked to figure 
on a garment which they could make 
at a price which would meet the con- 
sumer’s view of a popular article. 
Margins of profit were necessarily 
cut, both on the part of the manufae 
turer and of the jobber; and_ al- 
though the announcement 01. tnese 
lines was a signal for fairly liberal 
buying, the effect on regular goods 
and the lack of profit in the sub- 
standard type merchandise, have 
generally been regarded as unfortun- 
ate procedure in underwear merchan 

sing. Unless the market 

terial radically changes, and there 
seems little liklihood of material re 
tion, the impossibility of bringing 
out a dollar retailer is generally recog- 

d. It is not believed there will 
he any great lamentation over this 
either at first hands or by dis- 
tributors. Of course, conditions be- 
now and the opening may 
change so that a repetition of last 
year’s market will be witnessed. But 
le chances are against it. 


for 


of 


for raw 


tween 


iso, it is believed, that the method 

of ividing the year into two delivery 

ids, will be continued. This has 

worked out satisfactorily for the 

mo." part—especially for those who 

Nave sold branded goods where it has 
(Continued on page 101) 
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Chicago Sweater Opening Nov. 14 





of 


Diversity 


to Start of Regular Season 


plans are in 


1 


anotner 


] r is announced 


preparation opening 


for 
ot 

T4. 
trade 


s 


sweater lines in Chicago on Nov. 


There has been a feeling in the 


that this 
discontinued this year, as the 


of the opening last 


procedure would be 


vear was not 


that was to be desired. It is 
parent, however, that there are 
enough agents who are willing to join 


in the opening to make the move 


feature of the sweater market for an 


other season. It is pointed out that 
while lines will be shown by a good 
many manufacturers at the above 
date, it probably will not mark a 
general opening for the jobbing trade 


but will be designed more especially 
for the specialty jobbers in the vicin 
ity of Chicago. Also, it is said that 
the opening to the 
trade will not occur 
first of January. 


buving 
the 


general 


until after 


A Variety of Opinions 


It seems as though this program 
may not be followed universally, for 
there are agents who claim they will 
not commit themselves to any specific 
date of opening, but when their lines 
are ready they will show them, and if 
their preparations are _— sufficiently 
forehanded, they may not even wait 
for the Chicago opening to visit the 
trade. These factors declare they 
will be governed largely by the atti- 
tude of buyers, and that if the ma- 
jority are ready to operate, they will 
go out with new lines at the earliest 
possible moment. It is further 
argued that a scarcity of merchandise 
usually carries with it desire on the 
part of the buyer to begin operations 
This 


early for another season. con 


dition obtains almost universally in 
the sweater market to-day. Owing 
to late buying, a good many mills did 
not get into operation early, with the 
consequence that deliveries are be 
hind hand, materials are hard to get 
for quick shipment, and buyers are 


experiencing more or less difficulty in 
obtaining what they purchased. This 
should make for early interest in a 
new product; and agents 
who are looking toward next year, 
are banking upon an early canvass of 
their trade. 


’ 
season $s 


A Lesson in Bathing Suits 

Those who advocate an early start 
for a new season, point to the situa- 
tion in bathing suits as an example of 
the futility of delay in opening lines. 
Phey argue that if bathing suit 
samples had been reaqy in July, when 
buyers were here, many would have 
been induced to operate; whereas, 
with an almost utter absence of new 


Opinion as 
lines on the market at that. time, 
buyers went home without placing 


orders and have delaved their oper- 
trom that 
not mean 


 . ‘ . 
suit Dusiness hi 


ations 


This 


bathing 


time to date 


aoes that a talt 
} ] } 
been done, Dut it 


advocates Of an 


is not 
is the opinion of the 
early showing that could have 
been expedited by a different pro 
cedure on the part of the selling n 
fault, they 


with the seller. 


7 e 1 * 
ket; and the argue, lies 


irgely 


Fleeced Coats a Feature 
In the very fair volume of trading 
which has been in evidence 
last months, coats 


seem to form one of the most prom: 


during 


the rew tleeced 


nent articles of outerwear in which 
the trade has shown an_ interest 
Chey share with ribbed coats and 


shakers, probably the large majority 


of business taken in the sweater line. 


Price Tendency Upward 

With the wool market steady and 
the cotton market radically higher, 
the prospect of prices for a new sea- 
son is toward a higher level on prac- 
tically all lines. this reason, 
agents who believe in an early open- 
ing for 1928, feel that the chances of 
cancellations are not likely to be very 
great. Of course, it will be neces- 
sary to sell at the opening with a 
guarantee that prices on early lines 
will be adjusted to any lower level 
which later lines may develop, or the 
privilege of cancellation. The ma- 
jority believe that the opening prices 
of the season are likely to be the 
lowest witnessed, and therefore, feel 
sufficiently warranted in approaching 
the trade on this To-day a 
good many mills are sold up through 
December; and although here and 
there reports of business for imme- 
diate delivery are heard, this is the 
exception rather than the rule. 


For 


basis. 





Hosiery Export Outlook 
(Continued from page 58) 


of this 
of 


vear to 31,911, or a decline 


71,980 dozen pairs. Reports ot 
manufacturers 
are to the effect that one of the prin 
the off in 
demand for rayon hosiery is the dis 
like of the general public abroad to 
the sheen of the ordinary rayon stock- 
ing. It is felt that with improve- 
ments in the delustering of this fiber, 
there may be a change toward more 
favorable business. 


agents for domestic 


cipal reasons for falling 


Certain Favorable Elements 


The entire picture is not dark; 
otherwise those interested in foreign 


(1973) 99 


business would up in 


One of the favorable possibilities at 


give despair, 
the present time is the current high 
price of cotton and its effect upon the 
rhe for 
German knitters to put up the price 
asked on their goods to a point which 
will make it for 
manufacturers to compete 


price of hosiery. necessity 


teasible \merican 


mat- 
ter that is receiving considerable at 
local circles and it is 
a= ] A 1 

lheved will have a 


tention in be- 


attect 
hosiery in 


very salutary 


upon the export of cotton 


such markets as now appe hreat- 
ened by German competition. If the 
German knitter is not provided with 
cheap cotton, which manv believe is 


the effect will be beneficial 


\merican trade. 


the case, 


Increased Full-Fashioned Demand 


In conjunction with the difficulty 
ot turning out a large amount of full- 
fashioned hosiery abroad on account 
of of 


other element enters into the picture, 


the high cost machinery, an- 


It is the increased prosperity of va- 
rious European countries with the at- 


tendant inclination to wear better 
grades of merchandise. This will 
work in favor of silk full-fashioned 


hosiery to a degree—although per- 
haps not as generally as is the case 
in this country. America will prob- 
ably continue to be the large market 
for silk full-fashioned. A larger pro- 
portion of the population in this coun- 
try will, undoubtedly, wear this type 
of the knitter’s art than is the case in 
any other countries in the world; but 
as the financial status of the general 
public is elevated, as it is being de- 
veloped in so many countries abroad, 
a larger number will incline toward 
the higher grade product. The use 
of silk hosiery, however, will not be 
favorable to the rayon stocking, be- 
cause of the duty levied on the latter 
in certain countries, the provision be- 
ing made that a thread of rayon takes 
the duty assessed on silk, thus bring- 
ing the price of rayon relatively close 
to the price of silk. 


Comparative Statistics on Exports 


lhe 


densed form a picture of the compara- 


following table gives in con- 








tive business on the three classes of 
hosiery exported—cotton, silk and 
rayon. The comparison is made for 
the first seven months in 1927 and 
1926, respectively. 
1927 
Doz. Prs. Val. 
Ce os Scie Ste 2.834.194 $4,734,782 
SU cceareceats 131.224 4,263,335 
Rayon 750.738 2.518,72 
OM ho ends 3.016.156 $11,516,840 
1926 
Doz. Prs. Val. 
Ee are 3.170.876 $5,715,514 
ERIS 598.978 5,395,918 
ROGOW 6 .os's ven cex 802,753 3,035,407 
en 4,572,607 $14,146,839 
Analyzing the above with re- 
spect to various countries, there 
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at a profit 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


SPRING NEEDLE KNITTER 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


are only seven which show an in- 
increased purchase of cotton hosiery 
for 1927. They are Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, Central America, Dominican 
Republic and Peru. Of these, there 
is 10 marked increase in any one; 
whereas, on the other hand, the fall- 
ing off in England and Mexico are 
matters of decided importance. As 
stated above, the decline in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, amounts to 155,515 
dozen pairs. With regard to Mexico, 
the decline amounts to 77,829 dozen 
pairs. 

In spite of the belief that silk hos- 
iery may show an increase in the ‘fu- 
ture development of export trade, a 
comparison of the two periods shows 
that with the exception of certain un- 
specified countries in South America, 
every foreign country registers a de- 
cline. Here England, again, is a most 
important factor in this falling off, 
the amount being practically 101,000 
dozen pairs. 

With reference to rayon, there are 
certain increases recorded. Among 
them, Canada, Central America, 
Cuba, Colombia, the Philippines and 
New Zealand rank prominently. The 
greatest increase is in the case of 
Cuba, which took 156,170 dozen pairs 
this year as compared with 86,709 
dozen pairs in 1926, or an increase of 
nearly 70,000 dozen pairs. Canada 
has increased nearly 50% and New 
Zealand, although relatively a small 
purchaser, has also shown marked de- 
velopment. The falling off in Eng- 
land has amounted to 72,000 dozen 
pairs; while Denmark shows a decline 
from 45,263 dozen pairs in 1926 to 
only 8,820 dozen pairs this year. Mex- 
ico also shows a 50% decrease, as is 
the case with Uruguay, with even a 
greater falling off in China. 


Interest in Underwear 
(Continued from page 99) 





been possible to persuade the trade to 
base their retail price on second de- 
livery levels, with the consequence 
that the margin to the jobber has 
been decidedly satisfactory. Of 
course, there are reports that buyers 
were able to purchase certain lines 
for second delivery shipment at the 
early delivery level, but these cases 
ire undoubtedly the exception. Early 
business from the large operator, 
was undoubtedly induced by the 
iavorable terms allowed, thus giving 
the manufacturer some basis for 
perating his plant during the last 
month or two of the year and the 
beginning of the new year. 


Wool Duplicates Refused 


In quite a number of instances, 
‘tiling agents have been obliged to 
refuse duplicate wool 
good, because of their sold-up condi- 
ton. This is a different situatton 
'rom that which has been noted in 
Previous years and may not mean 
Nat the aggregate of buying is any 
arger for the current period. Pro- 
‘action has undoubtedly fallen off in 
“is class of goods, and late buying 


orders. on 


has come with a rush that has*taken 
care of the majority of mills. 


Advances on nainsook underwear 
have been general throughout the 
market as a result of the higher 
prices demanded for cotton cloth. 
This has produced a very different 
situation from that which existed a 
few months ago when the nainsook 
business was demoralized and _ all 
sorts of quotations were obtainable. 
Now the buyer is trying to get in at 
the low price and is using all sorts 
of subterfuges to obtain merchandise 
at cheaper figures than generally pre- 
vail. As an illustration, it is stated 
one buyer who had been importuned 
to place a fair-sized order on nain- 
sooks, at last consented to give ship- 
ping instructions for fifteen cases. 
When he heard a few days later that 
the price had been advanced 25c a 
dozen, he wanted to know the reason 
why the selling agent had not put 
him down for the 25 cases he had 
ordered; whereas, the copy of the 
order for 15 cases had been made out 
in the buyer’s office. Others are ex- 
pressing their displeasure over the 
fact that agents did not cover them 
on their requirements before the ad- 
vance took place, notwithstanding the 
fact that they would not give any in- 
dication how much they would buy. 


To Sell Direct 


The Lackawanna Mills, Scranton, 
Pa., manufacturers of flat and ribbed 
underwear who have decided to sell 
their product direct will beginning 
Oct. 1, have their headquarters at 320 
Broadway. It is understood that the 
man in charge of the account has not 
at this writing been selected. A. S. 
Haight & Co. have been selling agents 
for the company for a number of 
years. 


Marked Gain in Knit Under- 
wear Production in August 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Knit under- 
wear production increased approxi- 
mately 25% in August over the pre- 
ceding month and also was consider- 
ably greater than a year ago. New 
orders received during the month by 
140 establishments reporting to the 
Census Bureau jumped to 1,422,346 
dozens from 791,695 dozens in July. 


Shipments increased to 1,366,524 
dozens from 948,271, and unfilled 
orders at the end of the month 


amounted to 2,513,325, as compared to 
2,457,503 dozens at the end of July. 

New business booked by 133 estab- 
lishments in August totaled 1,405,992 
dozens, as compared to 893,657 dozens 
in August, 1926. Shipments during 
the month amounted to 
dozens, against 1,096,278 dozens a 
year ago. Unfilled orders at the end 
of the month totaled 2,495,048 dozens, 
as compared to 1,879,583 dozens at the 
close of August last year. 


1,330,269 


Dalmatia (Pa.) Silk Co. advises Tex- 
TILE Wor _p that it will not remove its 
plant to Hickory, N. C., as rumored. 


Paramount Low Temperature 


Water Drying 
BY THE 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


““Holeproof” quality is the result of exacting manufac- 
turing standards carefully followed throughout the en- 
tire mill and selection of the “Paramount Water Dry 
Method” by this well-known manufacturer and others, 
goes far toward proving that a decided improvement has 
been made in the Art of Drying and Finishing Silk 
Hosiery and one that will produce a finish never before 
equalled in the history of textiles. 


1. Heat is produced by Hot-Water and temperature is 
positively controlled at any point selected between 


160 and 200 degrees. 


2. The desirable qualities of softness and silky richness 
in the fabric are fully brought out. 


3. Fabric strength is increased through preserving the 
natural oils of the silk. 


4. Shiners, finger marks, stitch distortions and creases 
are eliminated. 


5. Shape and character of the hose is maintained, and 
evenness of color assured in all shades. 


6. Ideal room and working conditions. 


7. Operative’s hands will not callous. Lessened heat 
keeps them smooth and soft, thus eliminating injury 
to fabric. 


Paramount Steam and Hot-Water Drying Forms—The 
recc gnized way of finishing hosiery. 





—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED T 


——CATALOG— 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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AS FAR AS WELL DRESSED WOMEN ARE CONCERNED THERE /§ NO OTHER STOCKING BUT FULL- FASHION ED 
Se, 
BSS 





The Negative Value of Claims 


No sane mill-owner would allow his choice of machinery to be based 
exclusively on the claims of its maker. Proof of superiority he 
must ave. 

Consequently we = advi 


ise prospective purchasers of Full-Fashioned 
knitting machi to visit mills where Reading machines are working 


nes 
4 to secure first-hand information about their productivity and reliability. é 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING, 


fs apes ak aaa in 5 sh a Lael x ff 





FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE 
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More Confidence Than Orders 





Wool Goods Men Believe That 
Situation Will Work Out Right 


i SPOTTY situation persists in 
4-4 the wool goods market but there 
is general distribution of confidence 
which gives promise of better things 
to come. It has often been stressed 

it the old style season with bulk 
business on initial orders, is not at all 
likely to return so long as variety of 
fancy styles holds the center of the 
stage as at present. The aim of most 
selling broad distribution 
among a large number of customers 
of a great number of individual styles. 
Many who have achieved this goal will 


agents is 


nevertheless be up against it to operate 
their mills unless duplicate orders 
begin to come from the clothing 


trade before very long. 
\s stated in 


greatest 


earlier reports the 
application by buyers was 
upon the class of goods which may go 
into the popular priced clothing, such 
as the $22.50 garments. Because of 
the favorable possibility of this field, 
many mills expended their utmost 
efforts to turn out something which 
would beat all others in appearance 
and styling. As a result there is a 
pronounced excellence of styling in 
goods around $2.00, which buyers say 
is not shared with lines in some of 
the higher price ranges. 

Partly this is due to actually less 
thoroughness in styling some of the 
other lines, and partly because of the 
fact that some of the other lines were 
stvled with other fields in mind. The 
popular priced suit in most cases must 
have a pronounced “window dressing” 
quality which means distinctive pat- 
terns and colors in its fabrics. In 
the higher priced goods there is more 
conservatism, and as a result smaller 
patterns, more subtle colors and more 
subdued effects are coming to be cen- 
ters of interest. In some good grade 
lines the movement of staples is said 
to be on the increase though it is not 
argued that this is going to be an in- 
dustry-wide movement for some 
seasons yet. 

Just as buyers cannot find every- 
thing they want in all price ranges, so 
there are some lines which in relation 
to their prices are not offering buyers 
just the sort of thing they want at 
those figures. It is said that such lines 

met a disappointing reception, 
but that the situation may be corrected 
by ‘he offering of supplementary lines 
| on the lessons learned from this 
ict with buyers. 
lesmen from houses on the pri- 
market are now for the most 
It is said that some 
s have covered nearly all of their 
while others have not yet gone 
id about a third of it. The Jew- 
ish \olidays coming at the middle of 


par’ on the road. 


} 





this week, rendered the period rela- 
tively quiet. 
ever, evidences of orders in all posi- 


There have been, how- 


tions, including, new spring business, 
some spring duplicates and some call 
for fall goods for quick delivery. It 
is a guess how much more fall buying 
there remains to be done. Retail trade 
is starting up slowly, but if it speeds 
up later there may be unexpected last 
minute rush for piece goods. 
“ * ® 


Trouserings: An advance of 2%c 
was reported this week in a line of 
trouserings. This is not exceptional 
in itself, but only because it suggests 
a likely trend in other quarters of the 
market during the next few months. 
Raw wool is strong and clothiers are 
wondering what they can do if their 
duplicates are to be acceptable only at 
advances. The problem is so far a 
potentiality only. 


* * * 

Broadcloths: Interest in broad- 
cloths has revived from the women’s 
wear trade after a slight lull. It was 
a feature of this branch of the in- 


dustry during the latter part of Au- 


gust. At present it is said that browns 
bulk largest in sales, whereas for- 
merly black was the leader. It is re- 


ported that several men’s wear mills 
are going out after this business in 


broadcloths from the women’s wear 
trade. 
* * * 
Woolen suitings: A number of 


lines of the cheaper woolens are said 
to have done better than usual, which 
suggests that the clothing trade is not 
making much progress in the pushing 
of better quality merchandise. 


* * * 
Flannels: The “Special Botany 
Fashion Service’ issued by the 


Botany Worsted Mills, has the follow- 
ing to say about sports and town 
wear flannels: Early fall style move- 
ments bring about the demand for 
novelty flannels for sports and street- 
wear. New Botany flannels include 
a wide range of patterns, created 
both for youthful and conservative 
tastes. Among these are following: 

Novelty Flannel Patterns: Checks 
and Blocks—Hairline Checks; Dot- 
and-Dash Checks; Fishnet Checks; 
Interlaced Checks; Ombre Lattice 
Blocks. Stripes—Zebra Stripes; 
Broken Stripes; Broken Motifs; 
Reptilians. 

Color Contrasts: Tangerine, Black 
and Almond; Henna, Black and Old 
Ivory; Powder Blue, Coral, Brown; 
Grey, Black and Mustard; Geranium, 
Navy, Ivory; Beige and Deep Rose; 
Beige and Maroon; Navy and White; 
Black and White. 





Dullness Grips Cotton Goods 


Traders Awaiting Next Cotton 


Crop Report to 


cotton goods 
At 
report, raw cotton has 
firmness, but 
do not 


stabil- 


B l ! 


ince ft] lacs 
since the last 


ny] ] ti 
market I SLOW, Limes 


Mains 


JISINESS in the 
\ re 
\ 


shown signs ot 


greater 


traders in goods as a whole 


seem to be persuaded vet that 


ity has come to stay. They are wait 


ing for the torthcoming Government 


cotton crop report on Oct. & and it 
seems unlikely that much of a broad 
nature will be undertaken until that 


report has been issued and digested. 


Buyers and sellers all have seen the 


sharp changes of front which such 


reports may produce, and 
move along cautiously 


report 


they are 


going to until 


that 
The Jewish new vear holidays at 


is back of them. 


mid-week proved an additional in- 
fluence toward quiet in parts of the 
market. In an active period these 
holidays would not show such a pro 
nounced effect, but at present any 
pretext is seized upon as an excuse. 


lhe great majority of cotton goods 
users have been active buyers during 
the last few months, and as a result 
have materials on hand and coming 
to them on contract which will carry 
them for a time. Mills on their side 
have fair orders ahead. The lull 
therefore, if it extends only till after 
the Oct. 8 cotton report, will prob- 
ably do no one any harm. 

Sentiment 
mixed. 


the future is 
There is general feeling of 
confidence in the development of a 
good spring business in cotton dress 
fabrics and domestics, but it may be 
early November before buyers can 
be persuaded that cotton values have 
become stabilized. A number of 
lines have not yet been priced for 


toward 


spring, and sellers are in no hurry to 
act until after the next cotton report. 
Doubtless by the middle of October 
many of lines will have been 
priced so that buyers may then oper- 
ate if they wish. 


these 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Sept. 28 Sept. 21 Sept. 29, 1926 





Spot cotton, N. Y 22.25¢ 21.00¢ 15.20¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60 634-7¢ 6 o¢ 
38\4-in., 64x60, 5.35 834-9\4¢ 854-9¢ 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75 9'%4-10¢ 974-104 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25 1leé 11'4¢ ¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00 lideé 11'4-12¢ 10-10%¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00. .1034-1144¢ 11-114¢ 834-914¢¢ 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00. .125<-1234¢ 1234-13¢ 1034¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00 919-95<¢ 934-10¢  834-8lo¢ 
Pajama Checks 
361-in., 72x80, 4.70 915-95¢¢ 956-106 814-834 ¢ 
36)<-in., 64x60, 5.75 734¢ 8¢ 7-74¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3yd.... 1234¢ 1234¢ 11¢ 
Denims, 2. 20s 19¢ 19¢ 154¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz 24-2419¢ 24-24'4¢ 1814-20¢ 
Standard prints Sia¢ 8%4e 8¢ 
lastern staple ging- 

hams, 27-in 10¢ 10¢ Ge 


be Issued Oct. 8 


Much of the inquiry on the cotton 
goods market this week has been at 
the lowest prices touched last week. 
Some of these low figures came only 
from hands 


mills. 


second and were never 


acceptable to These lowest 
figures had disappeared this week and 
there 


1 


Was more general evidence of 


firmness. 
* * 


Print Cloths: 


quiet 


Print cloths were 
most of the 


through week. 


Buyers who were seeking goods, 
were not satisfied unless they could 
f the 
heard about from the week previous. 


Failure to 


get some of low prices they had 
such 
a basis discouraged them, and only 


uncover goods on 


small lots were reported to have 
changed hands. It was. said that 
wide 64 x 60s had sold at 85¢c for 
October-November, while 834c¢ was 


said to be the lowest figure for actual 
spot Last 
8'%4c was heard trom hands. 
On 68 x 72s at midweek little was to 
be found for 


week as low as 


] 
POOUS, 


second 


less than 934¢ and 72 x 


76s were at I1%c. 

x * * 
Sheetings: [Business in sheetings 
remained dull with comparatively 
little interest shown by buyers 


Manufacturers were not pressing the 

market and there was little change 

from the price situation of last week. 

Sales of 36-inch, 3-yard, 48 squares 

were reported at mid-week at 1234c. 
++ 


Pajama Checks: Cenerally quiet 


conditions rule in the market for 
pajama checks. Prices have eased 
off from the high point. The low 
basis quoted at mid-week was 71'%c 
for 64 x 60s checks. 

x * * 

Osnaburgs: Heavy cottons have 
been dull. There is some interest in 
various fabrics for mechanical uses 
but in general this branch of the 


trade acts in sympathy with the other 
branches. The recent price on osna- 
burgs was 12 to 124%c for the 30-inch 


oz. cloth. 
* * * 


Percales: Huyers are interested in 
prices on percales for the new spring 
season, but makers are likely to with- 
hold action until after Oct. 8, when 
the next Government cotton crop re- 
port wil! be issued. As this report 
may have a deep effect on the market, 
it seems just as well to wait one more 
week before taking action which it is 
hoped may set a standard for several 
months to come. 
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For sun-baths : 
as for sea-baths 


No other textile material lends itself so per- ; 
fectly to beach use as Celanese brand yarn. i 
This unique fiber absorbs practically no moisture. 
Sea-water will not injure it, no matter how fre- st 
quently it is immersed. Mildew never forms : 
upon it. b 
At the same time, Celanese brand yarn is th 
transparent to the sun’s ultraviolet rays, the tu 
great hygienic importance of which is now so at 
widely recognized. Consequently Celanese brand sa 
yarn is today’s chosen material alike for bathing ay 
costumes and for ensembles designed for beach wc 
use only. 
Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and remark- at 
ably durable; and it has unique hygienic qualities. 
The dyestuffs used for dyeing Celanese brand 


fabrics give colors that are unusually fast to sun, 
suds, salt-water and perspiration. 


ELANES 


REG.us. BRAND Pat. off 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical M¥g. Co. Ltd.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Works AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


nD Ao o- 


CevaNnese is the registered trademark, in the United States, ot 
the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate 
its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. P 
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Broad Silks Are Very Quiet | 





Satins Find Little Demand but | 


Velvets Meet Increased Scarcity 


NCREASING interest in transpar- 

ent velvets was responsible for a 
till greater slackening up in the other 
sroadsilk qualities. The market gen- 
erally was quiet, quieter as a matter 
of fact in the judgment of many in 
the trade than in years. The exces- 
sively dull conditions last week were 
due to two major factors. First was 
the interest shown by retailers and 
cutters in the velvets which are 
monopolizing buyers’ attention to the 
exclusion of everything else. Second 
was the Jewish holidays which caused 
a general let-up in interest and with 
many houses closing entirely for two 
or more days, buyers deferred trips 
to the market. 

Satins were dull, and some people 
characterized the situation in even 
stronger terms, stating that they were 
dead. Returns and cancellations are 
a difficult problem for the excessive 
weighting indulged in by nearly every 
body in the market causes any small 
defects to be exaggerated and permits 
the buyer who wants to be let out 
of a contract, a ready excuse to re- 
turn merchandise. Cantons continue 
to note a fair interest. Some goods 
are still going in work pointing to 
a steadier level of prices than in the 
satins which are below cost in most 
cases. For the spring most houses 
appear to be going in for a five thread 
flat crepe. A considerable volume of 
goods has already gone into work. 

: 4 -@ 


Velvets: Most active number in 
market with buyers combing the avail- 
able sources of supply to find goods. 
Prices permit a speculative profit for 
resales and certain cutters continue 
to resell and take their profits in this 


manner, 
* -* * 


Satins: Market is almost entirely 
dead with holders of stocks seeking 
in every possible manner to shift the 
burden back on the person or firm 
that sold them the goods. The jobber 
tries to put them back on the manu- 
facturer, the manufacturer on the 
thrown silk houses by means of 
claims, and ete. Prices are below 
cost in most cases. 
* * * 

Canton Crepe: In fair demand with 
market in strong position due to small 
stocks. Quantities of this material 
still going into work. 

* * K 

Radium: Reviving interest and bet- 
ter quantities are taken by buyers. 
Prices are very close, however, barely 
covering production costs. Some 
houses own cheap raw silk and can 
continue to sell at $1.27%4 to $1.25 
a vard. 

oe? oe 


Tie Silks: Another bright spot with 
goods going out in quantity. Ap- 





proach of fall and holiday seasons | 
helps here very greatly. 
x * x 
Silk Situation at a Glance: PRo- | 
DUCTION: Steady to declining slightly. 
DEMAND: Very dull 
velvets. 
Stocks: Rather large in certain 
fabrics. 


except in 


Raw Sik: Stocks larger here. 
Prices steady. 
SENTIMENT: Manufacturers admit 
situation is very difficult. 
Burlap Firmer 
Business Passes at Fractional | 
Advances 


Sales of spot 8 oz. burlap were 
made at 8.25c and 8.30c early this 
week, 10%s at 10.25¢ and 10.30c. The 
8s represented a rise of 20 to 25 
points since late in the previous week 
and 10%s were unchanged. Calcutta 
cables were firmer. 

A few shipment orders were taken 
by shippers who are in the position 
of discounting the primary average 
price. In currency quotations were up 
only 5 points on September 8s and 
unchanged from the previous high on 
10%s, but up 15 points from the low. 
Other months were from 5 to 20 
points stronger than before. January- | 
March light weights were quoted at 
7.70c and heavies at 8.85c. 





New Bedford Has Eye on Air-| 
plane Fabric Market 


New Beprorp, Mass —If the de- 
velopment of the airplane industry 
should continue along the lines indi- 
cated at present, the fine cotton goods 
mills of New Bedford are anticipat- 
ing an enlarged field for their pro- | 
ducts. It is expected that most of the | 
airplane manufacturers will insist that 
the cotton fabric used in the construc- 
tion of their planes be made up from | 
the finest cotton. | 

Though the Dartmouth Mill was | 
one of the first to branch out in the | 
manufacture of cotton fabric for the 
covering of airplane wings, other | 
mills of this city see the possibilities 
and are preparing to meet the situa- | 
tion. 





sheieinadaiiashiiciaai ‘ | 
Silk from Wrecked Train Ar- 
riving 

Eight carloads of raw silk from the 
train which was wrecked near the | 
Fraiser River east of Vancouver on 
Sept. 21, arrived in New York on 
Monday, Sept. 26, according to in- 


formation received from the Traffic 
Bureau of the Silk Association of 
America. The silk cargo, which 


arrived on the Paris Maru, was due 
on Sept. 24. Three other cars for 
out of town points had already been 
despatched to their destinations. 
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(1979) 


Peierls, Buhler «& Co.inc. 


260~266 Fourth Ave., New York 
FACTORS 


For 


SILKS. HOSIERY, WOOLENS, UNDERWEAR, 
COTTON GOODS AND KINDRED LINES 


On or about January Ist, 1928, we will 
occupy our new home at 


No. 2 Park Avenue 


32nd to 33rd Streets 
{A BUILDING WITHIN A BUILDING }+ 


Private street entrance. Private passenger 
and freight elevators. Separate interior 
loading and shipping facilities. Over 
100,000 square feet devoted to the proper 
housing and handling of merchandise. 
Other exclusive features. 


Textile firms interested in obtaining factoring facilities 
with or without house service are invited to 
have our representative call. 
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THE WILL TO LEARN 


The Anglo-Saxon labor in Georgia, Alabama, and 
the Chattanooga District—the territory served by the 
Central of Georgia Railway—have both the will to 
learn new textile processes and the inherent skill 
necessary to get highest production from the most 
intricate machines after mastering new processes. The 
versatility of the textile mill operatives in Georgia, 
Alabama, and the Chattanooga District has been and 
is an important factor in the growth of the textile 
industry in this region. 


We shall be glad to send you accurate and compre- 
hensive information about textile manufacturing con- 
ditions in Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga Dis- 
trict. Our booklets, based on engineers’ surveys, have 
proved of paramount interest to many textile manu- 
facturers of the North and East. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 
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KEEP YOUR 
MOTORS AND 
TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY CLEAN 
WITH A “MAR- 
Yeu” BALL 
BEARING AIR 
COOLED PORT- 
ABLE BLOWER 


Reduce your 


FIRE HAZARD 





Prolong the life of your 
machinery 





Blower weight, 6! lbs 
Shipping weight, 18 lbs 
| 20 feet highest grade electric 
= 4) cable, with armored plug cap. 





andl. 

Well balanced 

Examine cut of Blower 
carefully 

Wires from motor to 
handle In me tal tubing 

Highest grade BALL 
BEARINGS 

Gives 16” water column 
pressure 

Shipped on 10 lay trial, 
anywhere 


—$45.00 Net— 
Complete Set of Vacuum Cleaner Attachments $10.00 Additional 


ELECTRIC BLOWER CoO. 


352 Atlantic Avenue BOSTON, (9) MASS. 



















Designed Specially 
for the Textile Industry 


CADILLAC ‘ic BLOWER 





Equipped with NORMA Ball Bear- 
ings. Requires No Oiling 


As originators and largest manufacturers of portable elec- 
tric blowers we have built types and sizes especially adapted 
for particular kinds of service. For the Textile Industry 
we recommend the CADILLAC Type G, which has the 
power and the durability required for this class of work. 


In addition to its use for blowing lint out of cards, slubbers, 
spinning frames, looms, napping machines, shearing ma- 
chines, knitting machines, etc., it will pay for itself as 
electric motor insurance in keeping windings clean and 
free from lint and carbon and thus prevent “shorts” and 
“burn outs.” 


We can supply an attachment adapting it for disinfecting 
and fumigating purposes. It may also be supplied as a 
hot air blower for quickly drying samples in dye testing 
work. It is also instantly convertible for suction cleaning. 


There are hundreds of uses for the CADILLAC Blower. 
Write for descriptive folder, prices, etc. 








CLEMENTS MFG. CO., 607 Fulton St., Chicago 
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Production Begins— 


with the health of your employees, 
with the effort that is put into their 
work. They will be invigorated 
with clean, fresh water from 
Rundle - Spence Vertico - Slant 
‘** Health Bubblers ”’. 


Lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle. 
Contamination arising from lip- 
contact is positively eliminated. 
The slight slant stream prevents 
water from falling back upon the 
jet and is just right for easy and 
convenient drinking. 


The R-S line includes Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains, Bath and 
Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 
Write for illustrated catalog with 
complete information. 





RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
67 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUN ae 


—— See Also —— 
——CAIALOG——— 














Of What Does This 
Remind You? 





UPPOSE that you had on hand 

when your first tap was broken 
a commercial device built specially 
to remove the broken pieces of tap, 
a commercial device not a home- 
made article, would you not have 
saved a great deal of time? 


Write Us for Information 


The Walton Company 


310 PEARL STREET HARTFORD. CONN. 





| 
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Interest in Preferreds Features 
Southern Market 

GREENVILLE, S. C., Sept. 24.—The 
market for southern textile securities, 
according to report issued this morn- 


ing by Alester G. Furman Co. of 
Greenville, S. C., was characterized 
during the week by considerable ac- 
tivity in preferred stock, as this class 
of security practically monopolized 
the trading. The entire list of pre- 
ferreds met with some demand, and a 


few were carried to higher levels. 
Union Buffalo 1st Pfd led the list 


and moved up to 97; Judson B Pfd 
was quite active and closed the week 
strong at 100 ex-dividend of 134% 
payable Oct. 1. Mollohon Pfd met 
with renewed demand, but experi- 
enced no change in price as most of 
the trading was at the level of the 
previous week. Easley Pfd closed 
at bid 95, Dunean Pfd at 99, Judson 
A Pfd at 103, Watts 1st Pid at 93 
and Union Buffalo 2nd at 54. 
Among the common stocks Victor- 
Monaghan failed to receive the usual 
amount of attention, and quotations 
at the close stood at bid 105% ask 


10614. Piedmont sold at 140, and 
there remained an unfilled demand 
for Dunean at 110 and Orr at 103. 


Other common shares were for the 


most part unchanged in price. 


Southern Textile Stocks Con- 
tinue to Advance 
GasToniaA, N. C., 


mon 


Sept. 24.—Com- 
southern cotton mills 
registered another gain for the week 
closing today at 44c per share ad- 
vance over the previous week for the 
average in price of 25 active shares 
according to the weekly report of R. 
S. Dickson & Co. The close for the 
week ending Sept. 16 stood at 110.08 
as compared with the current close 
of 110.52. 


stocks of 


China Grove, American Yarn & 
Processing, Dixon, Clifton, Crescent, 
Dunean, Gaffney, Pacolet and Ware 
Shoals were in demand at slightly 
higher prices and with trading fairly 
active, but actual sales were less than 
a month previous with a continual 
improvement in the demand for the 
higher grade preferred issues. 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 
(Week ending Sept. 27) 


es 
1927 
High Low 


Stock Sales High Low Last 


544 Belding Heminway.. 2,300 21% 20% 21 





204% 2 
4 Century Ribbon ‘ 300 «12% 124 12% 
Julius Kayser - 14,800 61% 59% 60 
% H. R. Mallinson.... 900 16 15% 1514 
14% 5% Van Raalte .... 100 ll ll ili 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 
(Week ending Sept. 27 





we 
Stock Sales High Low Last 
Cemaeene GOP. acs cicccctnce 8,100 111% 101 M 
oO eee ee ee 800 34%, 33% 4 
Industrial Rayon .......... 3,100 9% 9% 9% 
Snia Viscosa bekscun ees 300 «11 11 11 
Tubize Art Silk....... +++» 1,865 290 277% 281% 
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Another Offer For Amoskeag Co. 


Arlington Passes Current Quarterly Dividend 
Edwards Purchased by Insull Interests— 


Boston, Sept. 27. 
EPORT of another offer for the 
Amoskeag Co., this time from 
Edward C. Carrington, a lawyer of 
New York City, and report that the 
Central Maine Power Co., which is 
in turn controlled by the New Eng- 
land Public Service Co., which is the 
largest of the Insull power companies 
in New England, has obtained control 
of the capital stock of the Edwards 
Mig. Co., Augusta, Me., were the 
leading features of the week in the 
textile share market. Of 
passing interest, also, 
cision of directors of the Arlington 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., at their meet- 
ing on Wednesday to pass the current 
quarterly dividend of $1.50; this had 
been partially discounted by the re- 
cent course of prices of Arlington 
stock, although it had been quite gen- 
erally assumed that the improvement 
in the worsted business would be re- 
flected in 

quarter. 
Will Continue Edwards Business 
That the acquirement of [Edwards 
Mig. control by the Central Maine 
Power Co. i 
water 


more than 
was the de- 


earnings for the last 


L 


was not solely tor its 
Edwards 
business will be continued is demon 
strated by the following statement of 
Walter Wyman, president of the New 
England Public Service Co.: 
“Central Maine Power Co. has 
long been interested in the stock of 
Edwards Manufacturing Co 
lately has increased its 
the point of 


power and that the 


. and 
holdings to 
gaining control. Our 
company has no intention of inter 
fering at all with the present manage 
ment of the Edwards Co., being in- 
terested solely in saving the industry 
for the community, and in further de- 
veloping its water power on the Ken- 
nebec river.” 

The New Amoskeag Offer 

Following publication of the Car 
rington offer for-the assets of the 
Amoskeag Co. it was reported that 
he was representing Insull interests, 
but this report has been definitely de- 
nied and the identity of whom he is 
acting for remains as unknown as 
that of the party or parties for whom 
Curtis & Sanger made their offer. 
The Carrington offer differs from the 
latter in that it provides for an even 
division with stockholders of any- 
thing realized in liquidation of real 
estate, buildings, machinery and water 
power, which are carried on the com- 
pany’s books at a little more than 
$16,000,000. The Carrington lefter 
to the trustees of the Amoskeag Co. 
is as follows: 

“Provided the assets of the Amos- 


keag Company and 
Co. check up 


Oct. 6, 


\moskeag Mig 
with the statement of 
1926, the last I have been able 
to secure, [| am prepared to otter 
$42,309,990.09 in cash for all 


ot both companies. | 


assets 
calculate the 
sum of $42,309,990.09 will vield a re 
turn of par tor your preferred share- 
holders plus accumulated dividends, 
and approximately $90 per share for 
your common shareholders. My pro 
posal assumes that vou will discharge 
all liabilities of both 

distribute directly 


companies and 
to preferred and 
shareholders without any 
addi- 
tion to the above $42.309,990.09 I will 
divide — equally 


common 
comunission or brokerage. In 
with the common 
\moskeag Com- 
pany any surplus or net profits real- 
ized by myself and the syndicate I 
represent through the sale or liquida 


shareholders of the 


tion of the assets of the two com- 


panies. If, at the coming meeting ot 
the shareholders, which I will be glad 
to attend, they indicate a responsive 
ness to this proposal, I will make a 
suitable deposit in the premises. 
Without permission | refer to FY. ] 
Lisman & Co, and National ( Bank 


Lyman Mills Controversy 


In the current circular letter of 
Santord & Kelley, New Bedtord 
ankers specializing in textile shares, 
he following interesting comments 


regarding the 


proposed liquidation ot 


he Lyman Mills, Holvoke, Mass., 


appear: 


‘The controversy relating to the 
Lyman Mills recently decided by vote 


yf the stockholders, in 


favor of the 
opinion held by the directors, carries a 
lesson so important to the 


t 


textile in 
dustry, that it should be given consid 
eration. As the individuals leading the 
opposing sides are of such remarkably 
fine character and standing in thei1 
respective { 


communities, it gives an 


Opp rtunity to criticise without arous 
While 


opposed in thei 


ing personal animosity. both 


sides were violentl, 
reasoning, no anger or heat resulted as 
may be seen from the fact that at one 


time 
I 





the opposing sides presented 
their stockholders 


encl 


arguments to the 
osed in the same envelope. There 
inust then have been some deep seated 
divergence of opinion relating to one 
fundamentals of industry. We 
that was the case, and 
under the circumstances the stockhold 


ers settled the matter in 


+ the 
yd Ulic 


believe that 
favor of the 
right party to the contention. 

“The trouble lay, 
fact that it is not 


we believe, in the 
possible for any 
department or group of individuals to 
serve faithfully and impartially two 


(1981) lf 


asters at the same time. \We 


believe 
the selling house was trving to do that 


s 


e best of their ability but with- 


ut effective results. As owners of a 
Mills, it 
trving to 
a selling 
house, were trying to serve another, 


irge portion of the Lyman 


appears as if they were 
serve one master; and as 
with a close eye to the interests of the 
customers of the selling house, whose 
benefits could hardly entirely be the 
same as those of the mill or the other 
master. 

“In other words, we believe that the 
selling and distribution of the product 
is not one department and the manue 
facturing feature another, but the two 
must work in the har- 
mony with the one idea of producing 
a profit to the stockholders of the mill, 
consistent with good business and the 
proper service to the public and buy- 
ers of goods, their customers. There 
is no consistent other way. The best 
selling and medern advertising and 
distributing methods sell the produce 
of an industrial tool or 
and not simply 


very closest 


organization 
a product. 

“By the above we do not mean there 
is not a legitimate field for separate 
selling agencies, provided their service 
is on a strictly competitive: basis and 
they have no direct or indi 


the executives of the producing units. 


ect hold on 
” 


















Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sale Ot textile 
were made at Wednesday's 
auctions : 


Siares 


To 
tock of 
et, AT 
Ovet 1 Sept, IL 

M Ex 12 ( Oct 15 Sept, 11 

imkeag Q > Cor Oct 1 Sept. 22 
Pa Alpaca Q pt. 3 Sept. 21 


Pilgrim Mills Declares Extra 
Dividend 


FaLL River, MAss.—In addition to 
declaring a quarterly dividend of 2% 
last week the Pilgrim mills also de- 
clared an extra dividend of 12%, make 
ing the rate for the The 
been paying 2% 
quarterly since the fourth quarter of 


year 20%. 
corporation has 
1925 when 4% was paid. 
lhe capital stock of the corporation 
consisted of stock 
and $350,coo preferred stock prior to 
February, 1924, when the preferred 
stock bought retired at 
S120 per share, and in the following 
October the common stock was in- 
creased by the declaring of a stock 
dividend, to $1,200,000. 


The mill 


$700,000 common 


was in and 


is equipped with 1,178 
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An_ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine nas earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
ir. hundreds of mills. Geay 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a hig/: rate 
of speed. It is used in various 


parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, 


bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and _ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or_ connection. 


Write for details. 
Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 


Has been used successfully 


im textile mills for more 


than a quarter’ century 


BECAUSE: It gives the pulley a clean, 
leather-like surface that has a much 
greater driving power than an uncovered 
pulley. It increases machine capacity and 
prolongs the wearing life of belts. It is 
not sticky, and does not gather lint in 
lumps on belts and pulleys. 

We want YOU to know what Warren's 
Pulley Cover will do in YOUR mills, and 
will send you one or two gallons on 30 
days’ trial, if you will pay the express 
charges. The sooner you order the earlier 
you will commence to enjoy the benefits. 


The Warren Company, Mfrs., 
401 No. 5th St., Niles, Mich. 





- - ne ene —-- am — 
| ws» DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
iz) Engineers 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 











W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Superin- Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports on Mill 
tendence for Textile Mills, Incustria! properties. Power Plants of every description 
Plants and Kindred Structures. and directions for their economy of operation. 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Federal Engineering Company 


Architectural Engineers 


Design and Superintendence for 
Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 


318 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


Specialists in Textile Cost Service 
Over 20% of all Cotton Textile Spindles in U. S. A. operated under our 
Cost Methods 
Send for free booklet, “Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 











DEEP WELL DRILLING—DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have been solving 
water problems satisfactorily for 33 years for 
textile mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc. 





Richmond, Va. 
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L.E.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 














J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission (“Merchants 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 








CONSULTANT | 
on 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


JAMES W. COX, JR. 


| 320 Broadway New York City | 





WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 


For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the 
work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through 
the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 

It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 
resulting from knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 














ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line 


BALING PRESS 











WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Registered Patent Lawyer 
724 Ninth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





So.” Victor Building 
to Highest references. Best results. 
TONS PRESSURE Promptness assure 
With or without Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered | 
cadets beeedgiaaeabaiinanmmeteeisiiatneddabamtatiaiaitaiiieaniadeten’ 
motor 
Size to suit your 
work 










Telephone Main 3593 _— Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 

PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Cases-Trade Marks-Copyrights 
Special Attention to Textile Inventions 


Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boscheit 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.U.S.A 
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Financial—Continued 


oms and 


53,568 


spindles 


and 


-pecializes in fine goods and fancies. 
has been operating both day and 
ight shifts during the past two years. 
It has been estimated that its earn- 
igs for the present year will exceed 


200,000. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston public auction 


and Boston Stock Exchange. 


Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 


ing Boston dealers.) 
Publie 
Sale 
\m. Wool pfd...... 57% 
Am. Mig. prd...... 82 


\moskeag, com. 87% 
Androscoggin ..... 52% 
\rlington 54% 
a er re aa 124% 
serkshire Cot. ‘ 129 

Bigelow-Htfd com. . 8914 
EG na 5d i 6 Kees ese 

re 41 

Esmond, pfd. ..... 100% 
BONUEE. 6 oa cawsewa 12% 
Warr AIpaca ...... 170% 
Great Falls 12% 


Hamilton Woolen .. 13% 
WN ee ing <hcx 20 
Ipswich, pfd. each 


Ipswich, com, 16 
TAWPONCE ccc ccens 67% 
Ludlow Asso. ..... 183% 
EE ils wie 4650-00. 1625¢ 
Massachusetts ; 71 
Merrimack, com. ... 125% 
Nashua, com. ...... 63% 
Nashua, pfd. ...... 95 
Naumkeag edt aii 189 
Bh WO; DE. seks 4% 
UN a wats Hae 6 cow eas 45 
EE Sb esa ite ore 40 
Pepperell Cree 110% 
Plymouth Cordage.. 108 
Tremont & Suffolk... 23% 
GME, Misa Xd x66 26% 





Fall River Mills 


(Quotations furnished by G. 
& Co.) 


American Linen Co 
Arkwright Mills 
perenne Mire: Ce.......... 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. . 
Border City Mfg. Co 
Bourne Mills Co 
RS I og x ng’. on6-e 0% 
Chariton Mills 
Cornell Mills 

Davis Mills 
Davol Mills 
Flint Mills 
OCDE DENNIS sccaccccece 
King Philip Mills......... 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. 
Ramee. Bere, OO... as <cic as 
Cater TEES, CO... occvecee 
Mechanics Mills ......... 
Merchants Mfg. Co......... 
Narragansett Mills ....... 
Nonquit Spinning Co....... 
i) Ut ee 
Parker Mills (com.)....... 
Pilgrim Mills (com.)...... 
Pocasset Mfg. Co......... 
Sagamore Mfg. Co......... 
Seaconnet Mills 
EEN so Sb 6. 0-06-0000 6 
eo. 
Stevens Mfg. Co........... 
yy” Se gC ee 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co..... 
Wampanoag Mills ; 

Weetamoe Mills 








Bid Asked 


a - 8 


52 56 
55 57 
124 128 
127 135 
110 iat 
70 ‘ee 
100 ae 
11 14 
169 171 
11 13 
i 17 
16 20 
35 40 
11 16 
67 69 
183 186 
159 162 
pe 70 
130 135 
62 65 
94 96 
188 189 
43 45 
110 118 
109 110 
20 oo 


Stocks 


M. Haffords 


Bid Asked 
ie 12 
12 aie 
30 
15 ore 
eas 30 
68 ea 
9 i 


95 105 


BS. (so. 
ee 68 
a 22 
85 91 
“re 6 
142 Lio 
oa 17 
50... 
‘esa 110 
ee 
- 35 
130 
120 
"42 
95 
120 
rr 
10 


New Bedford Quotations 
(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 


ACusnMOt Mille ...cccscsos 
Beacon Mfg. com....,..... 
Beacon Mfg. pfd.......... 
Booth Mfg. Co., com 


Looth Mfg. Co., pfd...... 
DRM Meee, C0... o.5 00 0 s.0s 
Butler Mfg. Co.. 

re 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com.. 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd.. 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd....... 
Gosnold Mills, com........ 
Gosnold Mills, pfd....... 
SSUGMGEE MEEie COOLS nce ase 
Hathaway Mfg. Co......... 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com...... 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd...... 
LS eae 
Manomet Mills .......... 
Nashawena Mill Tete rata 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com... 
\. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... 
Noild Mill ee aetna One 


Bid Asked 
se 92% 
125 rae 
> we 98 
on 100 
86 sate 
ean 125 
dete 53 
101 105 
87% 92% 
83 ae 
4 mts 
10 13 
es 42 
70 ate 
98 103 
ite 60 
ee 60 
74 Y 
5 6% 
70 er ap 
100 ees 
80 i 
150 160 


Nonquitt Spn. Co.......... 
Pemaquid Mills 
ye. ee 
OCONEE BEEAIM 6 ccc cece 
Quissett Mills Co., com..... 
Quissett Mills Co., pfd..... 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com.... , 
Sharp Mfg. Co., 
Soule Mill 
Taber Mill 
Wamsutta 
Whitman 


pfd.. 


Mills 
Mills 


* Ex-dividend. 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks’ 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, | 


N. C.) 


Acme Spinning Co......... 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co. 
Arlington Cotton Mills..... 
a a rere 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 

A A ire 


Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10) 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

| eo eee 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

Dt: wiuettaee Wadehs 4a 0s 
China Grove Cotton Mills. 
eee 
Climax Spinning Co 





ee i 
Crescent Spinning Co..... 
PUIG BEE, 0 co vc ktr cess 
Durham Hosiery 7% pfd... 
Durham Hosiery “B’’...... 
maetern Mis. Co......ccce- 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.., 

ee SSR ee 
eS a eee ae 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).. 
Gray Mfg. Co...... 


Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co.. 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% 

ES aaa eA SASS 0.8 O a ee8 
Henrietta 7% pfd......... 
Imperial Yarn Mills....... 
Jennings Cotton Mills..... 
oe” 2 Sa 
Locke Cotton Mills Co..... 
RA BN Ms 6 og bae-cuiacwe 
Majestic Mfg. Co 
Mansfield Mills .......... 
Mooresville Cott *n Mills... 


Mooresville Cotton Mills, 

Bee NE Eas a:606:<0,aae 
DEORE: BEM ws 646 6 44s wee HO 
National Yarn Mill........ 
goo | ee 
Perfection Spinning Co.... 
Te eee 


Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co..... 


Roanoke Mills, 744% Ist 
MN Wee Seu de soe os ase 
Roanoke Mills, 8% £2nd 

DE aeuces SP rr er ree 
Rosemary, 742% pfd...... 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 
Sterling Spinning Co....... 
Stowe Spinning Co........ 
Victory Yarn Mills Co..... 
Winget Yarn Mills Co..... 
Wiscasset Mills Co........ 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Law & Co., 


Quotations by A, M. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Bid 
114 
105 
82 
75 
135 
109 \% 
201 


14 


Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Abbeville Cotton Mills.... 
Anderson Cotton Mills..... 
Arcade Cotton Milis.... 


BPORGIS. MUS 2. cccvcccscs 
Arcadia Mills, pfd......... 
Avkwrignht Millis .........- 
Augusta Factory, Ga...... 


Avondale Mills, Ala........ 
Beaumont Mfg. Co...... 

Beaumont Mfg. Co. 
NS Mn ara 4.4.09: 96: 
Belton Mills, pfd.......... 
SL  . . o Nick ose 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6%, pfd.... 
Brandon Mills, pfd........ 
eo Te eee as 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (Par $10) 


1 
a 
a 
=, 


Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par, 

MNT dix oa tap. SW uib. <4 Rete « 
Cee: BE 6 oso cess sce 
oe ee 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd..... 
oo lg Sg. ee 


Clinton Cotton Mills..... 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.... 
Cowpens Mills as 

D. E. Converse Co 


Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala....... 
Darlington Mfg. Co........ 
Drvewten, BETIS ..0 5. secs ees 
pS eee 


Dunean Mills, pfd......... 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga.. 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd... 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga.... 
Florence Mills 


(Continued on page 


Bid 
87 
110 
75 
225 


101 
100 
10 
1000 
300 
102 
40 
94 
145 
100 
100 


142) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


| 
Asked | 
ait Ct 
110 =| 
91 
90 
141 





103 
"61 


85 
11 





Inc., 


Asked 
90 
114 





135 
110 
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“WW OLMANIZED LUMBER 


Does Not Decay” 


Your decayed roof has a past that 
cannot be altered. Do not repeat 
the error--but replace your roof with 
““Wolmanized”’ Lumber. 


‘ 


American Wolmanized Lumber Co. 


7 So. Front St. Elizabeth, N. J. 


Clean as a Whistle 


Walk down the aisles of a mill floored with 
hard maple. You can’t but be impressed 
with the cleanliness — the prevailing sense 
of spic and span. 


It’s only natural that in such a mill em- 
ployee morale should be highly favorable. 
Clean surroundings encourage more and 
better work and cleanliness begins with the 
floor. Then, too, hard maple flooring is 
springy —resilient. It tempers the fatigue 
of workers who have to stand for long 
stretches. 


We offer a dependable flooring service. We 
shall gladly figure on any job you have in 
mind. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 
Menominee, Mich. 


Hard Maple Flooring 
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Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES— product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY—product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND KARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 

SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 


CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg CHARLOTTI Johnston Bldg 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.; 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 


JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 

CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 








J. H, SEPARK J. L. GRAY 
Sec’y and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Ine. 
Arrow Mills, Ine. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Arkray Mills, Ine. 

Gray Manufacturing Co. 

Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Combed Sakelaridis 
Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 
26s to 120s— single and ply for 
CONVERTING — KNITTING — WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and l6s to 100s—2, 3, and 4 ply for 
THREAD PURPOSES 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Branches 


Boston Gastonia Philade!phia Chicago 


Controlled Manufacture is responsible 
for the widely recognized fact that 


DIXIE 


Mercerized Yarns 
Excel in Uniformity and Quality 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO, 


Spinners and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 
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Rockifish 
Office 
Rockfish Mills, Inc., spinners of 
cotton yarns, with plants located at 
Cumberland, Hope Mills and Clay- 


Mills Phila. 


Open 


ton, N. C., producing a wide range 
of high grade carded and reverse 
thread yarns, will open a Philadel- 


phia office Oct. 1, to be located in the 
Drexel Bldg. The office will be un- 
der the supervision of Raymond T. 


Hoopes, formerly with Franklin 
D’Olier & Co., Inc., with whom he 
Was associated for more than 14 
years. He is one of the most widely 
known cotton yarn salesmen in this 


territory, and will cover the Philadel- 
phia and up-state trade for them. 
This is in addition to their New York 
office located at 456 Fourth Ave., in 
charge of H. Gray Dolliver. 





Pepperell Mfg. Co.'s 


Boston Offices 


The sales and advertising departments 
of the Pepperell Mfg. Co., cotton manu- 
facturers, Biddeford, Me., Lowell, Mass.. 
and Lindale, Ga., are now installed in 


New 


commodious new offices in the Charles the market. It is evident that com- tractive prices have been named which by the end of the month | iS ac- 
Chauncey Building on Chauncy St., paratively few have any large stock do not reflect the firm condition of the cording to agreement and although 
Boston, Mass. ot varn and if business shows an im- general market. It is true that, irre there may continue to be certain 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—( Average Quality) Singles 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 12s , fats 30s a 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) I4s 16 3Ss 09 
fs to Ss : 34 Ds 371% 38 lts 1615 fils O35 
10s 34% 24s 39 —40 Iss 17 0s 72 | 
12s oe ‘a5 3514 26s 10) 1] BONS fe ccd iS GOs Se 8 
l4s 36 30s 13 4 50% TOs er v2 ve 
i de Sn eee ree 36144—37 40s ... L 52 28s 53% SOs .... : -1 00—1 05 
ro-Ply Skei > J " * t 
Rc.9 ™ I a Sevine see Tubes 19 13 Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
ose a —o)o) Zos-Z 4 » t oe 
10s-2 35 —36 = 30s-2 14 268-2 Ss 3 ee ite lil aaa 
ere 36 —3614 368-2 19 —5N 308-2 10 —i2 Singles 
I4s-2 37 —37% 40s-2 ... 2 3 368-2 76 7S 30s | a 
. sa « : . ° ~ a 
l6s-2 37 15—38 $Os-2 High breakage rs hs) 10s = 46 ov 40 o 
2)s-2 89.39 5()s-9 ‘ Ge $5s-2 84 86 50s 1 13 
-_ ° e oe . -” eeeevececesn - ‘ , ] »* 
245-2 ee See 76 038-2 ..89 —91 60s . 
b 608-2 99 “—E BE TOR 6. «ews ‘ Sian Rat 1 37 
Single Warps 708-2 og TTS ere ; 1 70 
10s S5M—36 Dds 6. eee es AON —42 
» oe 2e Rea 5 . : 
12s 36-36% 268 6.6 eee eee eee AB 14 Peeler—(Super Quality) 
l4s 361%4—37 30s 5 15 Sinele Cone ; 
iis 37-37% 40s = as Single Cones 
os > oi ” ¢ s eevee ° ee - 2 oe e veo Pe . . . . 
20s om an Carded Combed Carded Combed 
asia 10s 38 39 18 oO 26s $2 $33 a7 oo 
Two-ply Warps Van 39 10) 50 5230s i 15 60 62 
Ss-2 36 9 2 1 {01 : = : a : 
= —vv0 248-2 ... 1114 jm lGs 83014 $O'4 = 53 S08. 50 —5d2 64 oH 
10s-2 “Als aD 3 = e ~ = ss pe A " 
12 See ape OSE See Ae BATE i Ee 433 18s 10 1] 52 54 ae 55 —d7 67 iO 
oS-o .— —37 3038-2 1 Me 1 1 m th Ne aye "F g 
e = - 20s 40% $114 54 db 50s - Sie io ) 
14s-2 .37 14— 38 $0s-2 ordinary of I4s 11 —42 56 58 60s a 85 90 
16s-2 .38 38% 50s-2 66 67 ~ 7 
20s-2 ate SS: —-g9 60s-2 .... 76 17 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
Ss-3 and 4 ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 31: white, 34 20s-2 ot “6 40s 2 65 v0 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 248-2 a0 55 = 508-2 an 4 
Moc 5% ict -...04 —35 29s . ; 38 39 28s-2 58 60 G0s-2 85 ee) 
10s B41g—35 22s (silver Jaeger) 3914-—40! 308-2 60 2 (08-2 9714—1 02% 
12s 35 35, Ode ..... 39 1) 368-2 65 67 S0s-2 | 1o—] 5 
l4s 38. Os... ... 10Y%,-—411 ; Za E asuls ; a 
ey kt C8 SAIE She. brine in 1) —42— Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4-ply 
' ont an” o rae . o1 Peeler Sakelarides 
18s 00 2— ol 30s extra quality 13 12 — 4414 A 3est Average Best 
20s q 7 64a Oe 40s ; 51 59 Average es f g 
gee sate eae 8 I4s 68 72 88 93 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 30s 70 75 a1 95 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 36s 72% -——i7 93 Os 
BNET Socly WA gasses win ae toate 50 —52 ae 71 73 10s 77% 82 98 1 02 
RN sof nia 2 We tea cree 56 —dS 60s-2 SO 821, 45s 821, 87 1 03 1 6S 
36s-2 62 —64 TOMO aw sce 9214—97 50s 8S7T%4 — 92 1 08 I is 
ME ates SATE. 5 Jit is bn oka 64 —66 BOOS. si ios evs Pt cecck Open. OF 60s .. , 97% — 1 02 118 1 25 
Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Sept. 28. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
noted. For New York spot prices, see page 119. 


Will Not Take Stand on Yarns 





Buyers 
Themselves at 


UYERS of yarn are gen- 

erally out of the market for two 
reasons: The first is that they have 
no confidence in prices and believe 
that with the variation in levels of the 
cotton market, prices of yarn will 
continue to be irregular. They hope 
for a lower general average than has 
lately been in evidence and, apparent- 
ly, are willing to run the risk of pay- 
ing more if necessity it. 
Few have taken a positive stand on 
the market and will not commit them- 
selves regarding a price at which they 
feel they would be justified in operat- 
ing. 

This leads up to the second reason, 
which is that in very many cases con- 
sumers of yarn have not had business 
on their product which would warrant 
them in further commitments for their 
material. This is not universally true, 
but applies to such a large 


cotton 


occasions 


extent 
to have a very material influence upon 


as 


For staple cotton prices, see page 


Refuse 


to Commit 
Current Prices 


provement, they would be obliged to 


operate with considerable freedom. 
But as it is the supply of material on 
hand is sufficient for current needs 


and the future is allowed to take care 
of itself, 
Certain Low Prices Heard 

In spite of the fact that very gen- 
erally the spinner’s quotations are 
those which prevail in the consumma- 
tion of any 
reports of prices being offered 
cannot be downed. These figures are 
the result of In the 
first place they may be due to the ne- 
cessity of selling stocks 
While the 
supply at the mills is not thought to 
be burdensome, 


transaction, nevertheless, 
low 
several causes. 
spinners 
which they have on hand. 


in in- 
spinners are in a_ position 
where they must unload a part, if not 
all, of the yarn which they have ac 
cumulated. As a 


vet certain 


stances, 


result certain at 


21. 


———— 


spective of tl isolated 


nese nces, 
the price situation, during the last 
week or two, has been more irregu- 
lar than when cotton made its first 


radical move upward. Yarn prices to- 


day are not as high as those which 
were named immediately after this 


change in cotton. But within 


he last 


few days the tendency has been to- 
ward tirmer quotations and the pos- 
sibility of higher prices seems likely. 


Quotations Based on Stock 
Inasmuch as there is a general feel- 
ing that yarn 


dealers adhering 


to split 


are 
strictly to the agreement not 


their commissions and not cut under 
the spinner’s price, certain of the 
quotations heard within the last few 
days are said to be due to figuring 
on stocks in the = selling markets. 
‘here is, undoubtedly, a supply of 
varn owned by dealers which was 


bought before entering into the agree- 
ment not to purchase varn for deal- 
ers’ Undoubtedly, 
tions are based in 
this 


account. quota- 
a few instances on 
and they are naturally 
lower than the spinner would accept 
It that 
situation will be 
liquidated 


supply 








on varns to be made. is felt 


this element in the 


eliminated when stocks are 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


amount of yarn held over after the 
first of October, it is not believed this 
will be much of a factor. 

Details of Sales 

On weaving yarns there is no out- 
standing activity characterizing busi- 
ness. The market level is generally 
regarded as from one to two cents 
below the highest peak touched im- 
mediately after the last government 
report. This does not apply to every 
count, for on 30s the price remains 
fairly firm at 45c. But on 20s, an- 
other key number, the range is from 
38c to 39c, as against the 40¢ price 
recently demanded. On yarns adapt- 
able for the insulating trade, purchas- 
ing is being done only as demand ne- 
cessitates. Little forward business 
is being booked. Other classes of 
consumers are also proceeding in a 
desultory way with respect to their 
purchases. 

On hosiery cones, more inquiry has 
been noted and here there seems to be 
greater irregularity than on weaving 
yarns. For instance on 30s, the ma- 
jority of spinners are quoting 42c, 
but an offer to sell at 41c was received 
from a prominent spinner at the mid- 
dle of the week. It is also said that 
22s have been sold in New York state 
lately at 30c—although spinners’ quo- 


tations range from 38c to 39c. The 
market is on a basis of 34% to 35c 


for 10s, with comparatively little in- 
terest by the majority of knitters. 


J. W. Mills with Van Court 
Carwithen 

Jas. W. Mills, who has been identi- 
fied with the Philadelphia yarn trade 
for a number of years is connected 
with the selling organization of Van 
Court Carwithen, 1518 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, sole representative of the 
Swift Spinning Mills, Muscogee Mfg. 
Co., and also representing Bradley 
Mfg. Co. and Fitchburg Yarn Co. Mr. 
Mills was formerly associated with the 


Roosevelt Worsted Mills. He _ will 
assist in covering the Philadelphia 
trade. 

Three Offers for Conanicut 
Machinery 

FALL RIVER, Mass.—Receiver 


\dam W. Gifford, of the Conanicut 
Mills, who was granted the right by 
the courts to sell the personal property 
the corporation last week, has 
under consideration three offers for 
the mill machinery. 


or 


One of the in- 
terested purchasers comes from the 
Pacific Coast and is considering pur- 
chasing the entire equipment of the 
plant for purpose of removal to the 
\est. The other parties are both 
southern textile men and are interested 


the purchase of a _ considerable 
ount of machinery for removal to 
the South. 


Rome (N. Y.) Electrical Co., manu- 
facturers of cotton, enamel and asbestos 
c vered wire, has been reorganized with 

cials of the Rome Wire Co., taking 

r controlling interest. 
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A Difficult Market 


Prices Firmer Despite Hand-to-| 
Mouth Buying 
Boston.—The continued fluctuations 
in prices of cotton futures, the rela- 
tive price firmness of [ 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 


a majority of Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 


spinners and the constant pressure SALES OFFICE: 
from users for lower prices have | 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
made the market a difficult one for MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 





spinners, dealers and users. Increased 
interest in the status of the market is 
shown by both spinners and users; the 
latter in numerous instances 
evidence of more urgent individual 
need for yarn that must eventually 
prove of large aggregate volume; yet 
they still lack faith in the stability of 
raw cotton and yarn values and con- 
tinue to operate in a hand-to-mouth | 
manner; the former give increased | 
evidence of needing business in the 
near future, but 
below replacement costs they have no 
alternative but to refuse concessions 
and wait for higher priced cotton or 
buyers’ needs to force users into the 
market. In sympathy with advancing 
futures prices values of medium and 


give 









COURT CARWITHEN 


1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 
Sw, Ps 
f 


Cotton Bean 
Yarns 
bs ALL of COLUMBUS, GA. 


of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 













with prices at or 


coarse count carded — yarns have 7 P. Muller & Co. 

agree aga ee 206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
for 20s-2 carded warps and 34!2c | PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
for 10s frame-spun cones. Stock | 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 
LINN MILLS—CORRIHER MILLS 


Double Carded Combed Peeler 
12s to 30s 30s to 40s Single and Ply 


yarns that have been reported avail- | 
able as low as a basis of 38c for 
warps and 34c for frame-spun 
cones appear to be pretty well cleaned 
up. 

Combed and fine count carded yarns 
relatively much than | 
medium and coarse count carded | 
varns, and prices are somewhat more | 
nominal, yet nothing has happened to 
warrant any change in 
There are rumors of concessions being | 
made by direct-selling southern spin- | 
ners on both mercerizing warps and | 
single combed yarns and prices quoted 
last week are really nothing more than 
asking prices of today. At the same 
time, the course of prices on premium 
and extra staple cottons used in such | 
yarns has been distinctly against buy- 
ers, and yarn replacement costs, if 
anything, are higher than they were a 
week ago. The majority of eastern 
spinners did not advance their prices 
as radically as did southern spinners, 
and this may account in part for their | 
being held more firmly. 


20S-2 


IOs 


are slower 









quotations. | 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Millis 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 











Further Yarn Radin at Chat-| JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


tanooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Declines | 
of about 1c a pound on combed and 
carded yarns was the chief develop- | 
ment of the week ending Sept. 24. | 
The market was rather quiet during 
the period, comparatively little busi- 
ness having been booked. 

The new carded cone prices range 
from 34 to 35c on Ios and 36% to 
37%c on 20s. There was no change 
during the week on mercerized yarns 
at 99c for 60s-2. The latest quota- 
tions on combed singles show 45 to 
47¢ for 18s and 94c for 7os. 

Those not familiar with the 


“Cotton and jRayon 
YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 












Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 
We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 


GATE 
CITY 
COTTON 
MILLS 


situa- 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 


Tryon, N.C. Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70’s 


Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 
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Qi SPINNING CO. \j 
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FOR 
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HOSIERY \| a ta 


AND 
WEAVING |||] 38° & 40s All Plies and Descriptions 


The high and uniform quality of these yarns 
is a result of eternal vigilance in every step 
from raw material to finished yarn. 


119 SO UTH FOURTH STREET : | Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 


PHILADELPHIA 


= ier ¥ 7 . + 
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ie N EW YORK LOS ANGE LES = : SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150000 COMBED “ARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


tion might assume that the textile 
lustry as a whole is slow, due to 
continued statements by yarn 
kkers that buying is light. This 
wever is not the case for nearly 
textile plants here are operating at 
full time with some of them working 
overtime. 
Statements from various officials 
licate that the three leading mer- 
cerizing plants and the two chief 


Good Month for 


spinning plants here are working full 
time. The Dixie Mercerizing Co. is 
just completing the work of installing 
equipment in its large spinning plant 
addition. Hosiery mills are finding 
business continuing at about the same 
pace. The Central Franklin Process- 
ing plant which recently completed 
an addition here is also operating at 
full time, and Manager J. D. Murray 
reports that business is good 
company. 


with his 


Mercerized Yarn 





September Volume was 
Second Best This Year 


PHILADELPHIA. 

To last week of the month, while 

a fair seven day period so far 
as new business is concerned, was 
less active than the previous three 
weeks of the month. The first two 
weeks were decidedly more active 
than the latter half of the month al- 
though this should not be taken to 
indicate the latter weeks have been 
quiet, as trading continues in fair 
volume. Prices have become more 
stable and there is less anxiety on the 
part of manufacturers to cover 
quickly as was so apparent in the 
market when cotton was advancing 
rapidly early in September. 

Manufacturers have revised their 
ideas downward faster than spinners 
have been willing to lower quotations 
from the peak asking-prices of the 
month and at present there is more 
than a normal difference between 
manufacturers’ and spinners’ ideas 
and more than an ordinary range be- 
tween quotations from spinners and 
prices that have been reported in 
recent sales. This is illustrated in 
20s-2 warps. Spinners quoted aver- 
age grade yarn in this count at 38c to 
40c while sales in this market have 
been reported from 36%c to 38c. 
Interest this week has been more ap- 
parent in weaving yarns than in knit- 
ting and carded yarns have attracted 
more attention than combed qualities 
which have been inactive. 


Large Mercerized Sales 

Inactivity in combed varns is notice- 
able in view of the fact mercerizers 
report a large volume of business 
booked in September. That month, 
according to a number of mercerizers 
n this section, was almost as large in 
olume of new business booked as in 
ugust which was the largest month 
0i the year to date in that regard. 
April has been the second largest 
month of the year and practically on 
a par with business taken during Sep- 
tenber. The third largest month of 
the year was February. The excep- 
tinally large volume placed in Sep- 
tenber was caused primarily by the 
acvance in mercerized quotations dur- 
in. the month and also accelerated by 
th action of the entire cotton and 
n market when violent upturns 
wre recorded after publication of the 
cr p estimates. 


a = 


> 


<4 


A majority of hosiery manufac- 
turers have coverel their needs well 
beyond the end of the year and many 
of them have bought well into the first 
quarter of 1928. In view of this 
situation mercerizers do not look for 
any exceptional buying spurt to de- 
velop during the remaining months of 
this vear. Mercerizers now have a 
fair volume of advance business in 
hand on which to run during this 
time. In view of this, combed varn 
dealers here anticipate a revival of 
interest in yarn in the gray, as at 
present such spinners are shipping out 
on old contracts faster than new busi- 
ness has been booked during recent 
weeks and several combed spinners 
are now in need of new orders to keep 
them running on their present sched- 
ules. This is reflected in yarn prices 
which are slightly easier than two 
weeks ago so far as asking-prices are 
concerned. 

Combed Prices Lower? 

At that time spinners were quoting 
60s-2 mercerizing twist at 82%c al- 
though no new business of importance 
was placed at that level with mercer- 
izers. This figure was later revised to 
8oc and there has been no sales of im- 
portance to that trade on that basis. 
At present spinners are holding at 80c 
for that count although at least two 
of them have expressed their willing- 
ness to figure on large sized inquiries 
at a slightly lower basis, one naming 
78c as their idea at this time. This 
revision in asking-prices has been 
brough about by the need of business 
among combed spinners rather than in 
any easing of the raw material situa- 
tion which remains strong so far as 
long staples are concerned. 

There has been a fair demand from 
plush manufacturers all through the 
month and the present week, im- 
portant sized sales being reported on 
the following basis: 4oc to 41¢c for 
20s-2 warps, 43c for 24s-2 and 47c 
to 48c for 308-2 plush quality warps; 
other substantial sized contracts have 
been placed by that trade for novelty 
and special yarns. Underwear manu- 
facturers have not been active buyers 
during the week and have reduced 
their ideas on extra-quality yarn from 
the peak reached at the middle of the 
month. Dealers state they are find- 
ing manufacturers unwilling to pay 
more than 43c for 30s and not find- 





























Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Ouality:—The one essen- 
tial factor in which we 
have striven to excel. 


Quality:—That finished 
product which can be ob- 
tained only by the use 
of high grade, long staple, 
white cotton—modern ma- 
chinery and equipment— 
experience and care in 
manufacturing—and scru- 
pulous attention to details 
of wrapping, packing, etc. 


This combination has made 
Cannon Yarns 


THE 
STANDARD OF VALUE 
AND QUALITY 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 




























Quality Spinning 
and Mercerizing 


Best mercerizing results are 
obtained on combed yarns 
spun from carefully selected 
cotton, under efficient super- 
vision. in modern mills. 


STANDARD MERCERIZED 
YARNS reflect these char- 
acteristics. 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Offices Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


Standard 


Mercerized Yarn 


DEPENDABLE 
YARNS 


Spun from selected cotton 






Cotton Yarns of 
Unvarying Quality for 
Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 
and Weaving 






Cones. Skeins, Tubes 


8s to 30s single; 8s to los ply 






WINTHROP MINCHER 
N. Y. State Rep., Troy, ows 


Henperson WX Harrrer 
Corron Mutts 


Henderson, N. C. 
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Mercerizing for example 


There’s many a well-founded reason for 
specifying National Yarns. Take the mer- 
cerizing for instance. . . . Every inch of the 
yarn is thoroughly processed . . . finished 
with an unvarying lustre, smooth and gleam- 
es? ots 








Just one of the reasons so many mill men 
are insisting on National for quality yarns. 











NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING COC. 
Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 


Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 
M. A. Henderson Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 
see aap. 7 Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. 
tewart McConaghy ©. S. Hawes & Bro. Edward Shultz, 
6908 Cresheim Road 712 North Sth St. 





What Have You? 


If itis a HARD processing job— 
entrust itto us. Here at Globe we 
have successfully fulfilled scores 
of exacting commissions. We ac- 
quired the Knack of doing things 
well long ago—and it’s become a 


habit. What have YOU? 
GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
-Kinsey @ Worth Sts 
ee Pa 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


ing much business at that level which 
s a cent or cent and a half lower than 
sales made at the peak. Ordinary 
-arded knitting yarns have not been 
ictive, few large sales being reported. 
These qualities are quoted at 34%c 
asis 10s. Carpet mills as group are 
ut of the market, not being interested 
in yarn at this time although there 
ire a number of mills here making 
‘arpet for hotels and apartment houses 
that are running overtime. 
cerns 
tities 
stock, 


As the first of October approaches 
there has been considerable interest 
displayed by manufacturers as_ to 
whether they will continue to be able 
to buy small lots of yarn from Phila- 
delphia stocks, in view of the fact the 
clause in the yarn code applying to 
this feature went into effect as of that 
date. Many manufacturers have 
asserted that the present state of their 
own business does not permit them to 
order varn ahead nor in large quan- 
tities and they have been wondering 
if they will still be able to call dealer 
on the phone in the morning and se- 
cure delivery of one or two bales by 
truck that afternoon. The removal of 
this privilege, they state, would mean 
a drastic change in their own business. 


Such con- 
have purchased fair sized quan- 
of 8s-3, paying 31c for tinged 


A dealer, one of the most important 
houses here, was questioned on this 
particular point. This concern stated, 
through its head, that so far as they 
were concerned they believed there 
would be no interruption of business 
on that account as they believed manu- 
facturers would still be able to obtain 
such deliveries from local stocks and 
what is more important this factor 
stated they believed this would be 
done without any violation of the 
letter or the spirit of the code of trade 
practices. In other words, this point 
will be worked out in a practical man- 
ner that will suit the manufacturer 
and at same time meet requirements 
of the code, according to this house. 


One of the important points dis- 
cussed at the Philadelphia meeting of 
cotton yarn men under the aus- 
pices of the Cotton Textile Institute, 
of vital interest to manufacturers, was 
the clause of the code applying to 
stock yarns carried by yarn mer- 
chants at various points in the 
country, the code stipulating that such 
stocks should be liquidated by Oct. 1. 
At the meeting it was agreed that 
sufficient stocks would be carried at 
various points by yarn dealers and 
merchants adequately to cover the 
needs of manufacturers for immediate 
use as has been true in the past. Such 
stocks, however, will consist of con- 
signed yarn on which the spinner will 
set the selling price which is in con- 
st to the situation heretofore when 
ccks were owned by the yarn mer- 
hant and sold at his own idea of 

ue irrespective of what price the 
spinner had originally sold this yarn. 
The story of the meeting and names 
0i those attending are given on 
page 71 of this issue. 
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Wastes Firmer Than Cotton 
Holdings of Good Spinnables and 
Threads Undisturbed 

30ston.—The instability of the cot- 
ton market during the past few weeks 
and the violent price fluctuations have 


had a tendency to undermine the con- 


fidence of waste consumers. The 


lucky consumers who bought comber | 


at 18c are offset by the unlucky ones 


who paid 2Ic, and now no one knows | 


what is, or ought to be, or is likely to 


be the price of this prime waste dur- | 


ing the next few weeks. 
be no mill buying ahead, that seems 
sure. 
will be the rule and will from time 
to time leave the consumer in a hole 
in a market so consistently short of 


There will 





Purchases for immediate needs | 


supplies of this high-grade waste. The | 
above situation applies equally well to | 


strips and other spinnable materials. 


High prices for strips have led to in- | 


creased consuming interest in soiled 
and even oily cards. 
show very little resiliency but on the 
other hand are not vielding much. 
Price movements in cotton during 
the week had very little direct 
fluence on waste values. 


in- 


Bedding stocks | 


There was a | 


slight rise in the percentage bases, 
choice comber quoted 88-90%, choice | 
strips, 7714-80%, average card strips 


%. Most of the flat priced 


stocks were unchanged throughout the 
week with fine white 


7242-75 


cop in 
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better | 


demand at rather higher price and | 


-Ta! 
5 


quoted on a basis of 14%-15%c. The 
market was not particularly active and 
the main reason assigned is limited 


supplies of material. It seems a 


strange thing where all the waste from 
the consumption of 600,000 bales or | 
more of cotton a month is going but | 


the complaint has been so very gen- 


eral among the exchange membership | 


that it may be taken at its face value, 
as stating a plain fact. 


The thread section of the market is 


very steady and there is a_ good | 
demand for these materials for ma 
chining, but the best white threads 


have been removed from the wiping 
waste section and are in_ strong 
demand for breaking up purposes, the 
material then being sold as a substitute 
for comber. During the week there 


arrived from Japan 290 bales of 
threads. Boston waste imports for 
July amounted to 363,000 Ibs., the 


largest consignment from 
threads around gc. Import of wastes 
into New York for July also ran 


largely to threads, the largest con- 


Japan of 


signment from Japan around &c of 
70,000 Ibs., from British India 60,000 
Ibs. at the same price. from Great 
Britain 82,000 lbs. at 8'4c and from 
France 59,000 lbs. at 9%c. 

Current Quotations 
Sg. a ee 19 —20c. 
le 17 —18c 
Egyptian comber .......... 16 —1.1Te 
Choice willowed fly........ 8 84c¢ 
Choice willowed picker..... 6 — 6c 
PGR coe TRE 19 —20c. 
Linters (mill run) ........ 5 — 6c. 
Spoolers (single) 13 —13%e 
Wine WG COM. <...006-.. 14144—15 \4« 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO W!NDSOR Locks, CONN. 


M E R C E R I > E Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS Give the high 
NOVELTY YARNS Pouwcle. Bourette and 


Silk-like lustre 
Weel Spirals in Cotton, COTTON WARP On Beams, Jacks, 


Spools and Tubes 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Worsted, Mohair and Silk. in Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 








O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNG: So ncsen 


AND NUMBERS 











~ INDUSTRIALYARN CORPORATION | 
Weaving COTTON YARNS- knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 
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Cotton Yarn and Warps, 
Carded and Combed 
SELL DIRECT 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 



































TILLINGHAST -STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



































Room 922, Webster Bldg., 





327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 



































ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 









































MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


ro x c ‘o foolen | 8 WE SELL 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { *™,“SecStuy ” } DIRECT 















































JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


ial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
mee res PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 






















CHICAGO 

























EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 








Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 












































































SL-O1IGGLEe 
MANAGER. 


JOHNSTON BLDG. 
G OTTE N-C- 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED-COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
ae ee eT a TRADE 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








QUALITY FIRST 


American Thread Company 
YARNS 


James Austin & Son, Selling Agents 
260 West Broadway, New York 





CATLIN & COMPANY, inc. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





ROCKFISH MILLS 
456 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


High-grade Karded Peeler Yarns, 26’s to 40’s—Skeins, 
Cones or Warps. Reverse Thread Yarns, 30’s to 36’s, 
two and three ply—Skeins or Cones. 






Samples Submitted at Request. 
H. Gray Dolliver, Sales Mgr. Phone: Ashland 4342 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


BLEACHERS, DYERS 
COTTON YARNS 


AND 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


MERCERIZERS OF 
AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors 
Threads for 


“Sewing and Stitching 


RAYON DYEING 





YARNS 


C. M. PATTERSON 


Also Glazed Yarns 
All Industries” 


AND WINDING 


YARNS 


Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., 
Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., 
Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C., 


222 West Adams Street 


COTTON YARNS 
PLUS 
SERVICE 


Philadelphia 
Woonsocket, 
Mercerized Yarns. 


Bradford Yarns. 
R. I., French Yarns. 


as. 


Chicago, IIl. 








SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., 





Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 









STEVENS 
YARN CO., Inc. 


86-88 Aas N. Y. 


WorthSt. City 
COTTON YARNS 


LILY MILL & POWER CO. 
Combed Rev. Thrd. 24s to 50s 

MELVILLE MFG. CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 

RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. 
Combed 50s to 60s 

STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 

STAR THREAD MILLS 
Carded 24s 

PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
Carded 20s 

H. C. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS 
8s Carpet Yarn 

ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
Carded 20s 





co. 


Selling Agents for 


MULTIPLE END ELECTRICAL 
" TUBES 
Combed & Carded 40s to 120s 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 










DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


at Your Service 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





Send for samples to 





PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


QS 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





















FITS ANY BOBBIN 


MN tia 


IT 

















| 
| 
No 1 er what style bobbin you us 1} 
ie gular kind or automatic—our bh sbbit n 
er fits perfectly. We caacialins on the 














etiedion Holder for both kinds. Write. 
RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Cotton Rallies From 20¢ Level 





Cold Rains in the 


Southwest Lead to 


Apprehensions of Reduced Crop Estimates 


Te decline resulting from the 


liquidation of the bull movement 
f July and August, extended to 20.23 
xr December contracts and 20.52 for 
larch deliveries on Sept. 23. These 
rices represented declines of about 
14c a pound from the high records 
uuched on the last Government crop 
eport day, and the market turned 
steadier this week on a renewal of un- 
ivorable weather in the South. 
here have been cold rains over Texas 
nd Oklahoma, also parts of Arkansas 
ind the Memphis district which can- 
not have improved the crop outlook, 
ind which have apparently caused 
nervousness as to the probable show- 
ing of the next Government crop re- 
port due on Oct. 8. Freezing tempera- 
tures were predicted but did not ma- 
terialize. The trade, however, is prob- 
ably fearful of an early killing frost 
which may reduce the crop to some 
extent in northerly sections of the 
belt, while there can be little doubt 
that the rains and unseasonably low 
temperatures of the past week have 
retarded maturity and caused consid- 
erable damage to the grade of cotton 
if not otherwise. December sold well 
above the 22c level on Wednesday, 
making a recovery of about 185 points 
trom the recent low levels and the 
rally in futures was accompanied by 
reports of a steady or firm spot basis 
in the South. 

Before this last spell of bad weath- 
er, there was a feeling in some quar- 
ters, that the Government’s crop in- 
dication as of Oct. I might show an 
increase over the figures as of 
Sept. I. This idea was_ based 





Cotten Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For week Closed Net 
Sept. 22 High Low Sept. 28 Chang 


September ss 20.20 








r 20.20 21.94 19.90 21.67 -+1.47 
be 20.40 21.81 20.40 21.81 +1.41 
nb 20.54 23 «21.95 +1.41 
iry 20.54 22.01 $-1.47 
1 20.67 22.16 +1.49 
\ 0.82 22.32 +-1.5 
20.72 22.41 +1.69 
21.00 Pa 1.50 
, 20.95 22.4 -1.50 
‘ 20.95 22.57 20.71 22.39 +1.44 
oo . 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Sept. 23 20.90 20.47 : 
Saturday, Sept. 24 20. Sc 20.56 
\ Sept. 26 21. 0 21.18 
sday, Sept. 27 21. ie 21.55 11.844 
Wednesday, Sept. 28 22.25¢ 21. 98¢ 11.81d 
Thursday, Sept. 29.. 21.55¢ 21.34 11.834 
e 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Sept. 28 week 
New Orleans ahs 21.98 309, 464 
Mobile .. J nae 21.50 53,448 
‘harleston ns 40,797 
VOI ois anon ane 21.84 116, 811 
Galveston 22 .05 386, 027 
Wilmington . ‘ 11,936 
MOISE ccwcéa oxen 22.00 23, 066 
Augusta ..... : 21.81 76,649 
Memphis ....... . 21.00 82,315 
sc: a nentine 20.50 132 
eS 22.00 531,960 355,601 
New York........... 22 25 210,052 81,030 
L eee 21.00 16,130 43,275 





upon the rather generally admitted 
fact that weather conditions for the 
greater part of September had been 
more favorable over most of the belt 
than they were during August. Some 
improvement in the condition of the 
crop during September is not unusual, 
and the feeling was that there might 
easily be an increase over the Sep- 
tember first indication of 12,692,000 
bales of perhaps two or three hundred 
thousand bales. The low tempera- 
tures and heavy rains of the last few 
days, however, have materially modi- 
fied these expectations, and the ad- 
vance toward the end of this week, 
probably reflected, in part, at least, 
an evening up of accounts in prepar- 
ation for the possibility of a reduction 
in the Government forecast early next 
month. The ginnings reported up to 
Sept. 16 were a little below average 
expectations, but on the whole were 
not considered a conclusive factor 
with reference to the size of the crop. 
It is pointed out that the ginnings of 
3,505,552 bales would have to consti- 
tute a greater percentage of the total 
crop than ever previously ginned to 
that date, in order to confirm crop es- 
timates of below 13,000,000 bales, but 
some think that new high records are 
likely this season owing to the ap- 
parent failure of the top crop over all 
but very limited areas of the South. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Sept Sept Last 
Market 21 28 Ch'ge veal 
Galveston 20.85 22.05 +120 14.65 
New Orleans... 
Mobile 
Savannah 
Norfolk 
New York 
Augusta 
Memphis 
St. Louis 
Houston 23 
Dallas 19.9 1 


The following differences on and off 


middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on 
contract. 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M.F 1.50% 1.25+ 1.25¢ MF 1.26f 
8.G.M 1.25¢ 1.00¢ 1 O0F 75t 1.03t 
G.M 1.00t 75t 75 63+ 73t 
S.M 50t 50t 5Ot 50t 49+ 
S. L. M 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.03* 
L.M 2.25° 2.00° 200° 2.13" 
5B. Ge" 3.50° 3.25° 3.25* 3.33° 
G.O 4.50* 4.25° 4.50* 4.48* 
LOW TINGED 

G. M 78° 75° 25° 50* 56* 
S. M. 1.25* 1.00* 1.00° 1.00* 
; 2.25° 2.00° 2.00° 2.05* 
3.50* 3.25° 3.50° 3.34*° 

4.75° 4.50° 4.75" 4.59° 





YELLOW STAINED 


2.00° 2.00* 2.00* 2.00% 1.95* 

2.50° 2.50° 2.50° 2.50° 2.48° 

3.25* 3.50* 3.25° 3.25* 3.28* 
BLUE STAINED 


Msc sted uss 2.00% 2.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2.03* 
Paccisnesess Se” alae (Bee aude) Bueee 
rekon gnaa . 3.50% 3.50° 3.75* 3.75° 2.59° 


*Off middling. 





t On middling. 
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uissett 
Buys-- 


Quissett cotton buying is highly 
selective. Men who know cotton 
thoroughly choose early bloom 
cotton exclusively. Thus Quissett 
has its beginning. The “follow 
through” is just as exacting. Oper- 
atives, well-versed in Quissett stand- 
ards, see that this raw stock 1s 
worked into yarns of notable unt- 
formity. 


Change over to Quissett—for more 


economically - produced knit or 
woven fabrics —for greater sales 
prestige for your products. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

I:gyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 


larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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The Winder for Full Fashioned Manufacturers, Throwsters and Manu- 
facturers of Ingrain, Gummed, Rayon, and Combination Silks 


“No. 27 Harmony Winder” 


The machine is rapidly gaining prestige 
with the trade. We have done the ex- 
perimenting so that you will not have to 
do this. We have built the machine for 
speed, also for Quality of Wind. We 
prove this within the space of time it 
takes to run out a full set on your knit- 
ting machine. 

How? 

Well, first we give you even stitch for- 
mation, second, we will make your press 
offs so few in number that you need not 
worry over loss of production in your 
knitting plant. Sleaziness in fabric 
will disappear. 

‘To Manufacturers of the above yarns,” 
We will show you a machine on which 
you can wind a package that will knit 
not 75% or 80%, but 100% of the 
package in the knitting machine. No 
bits to be rewound. 





—— See Also —— U. S. Sales Representative Canadian Representative Southern Representative Australian Representative 
pn yk Lewis R. Unruh W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. Makenworth Company Frank Lee & Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. Greensboro, N. Melbourne 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS, American St., below Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1898 


CHARLES COOPER CO. 
Machine and Needle Works 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. 


Spring and Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 


PLAIN RIBBED, CIRCULAR 
AND FLAT UNDERWEAR 
SHIRT CUFFS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 














Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 















SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 










32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 














SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 





This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de 
sired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 
built in sizes from 244” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7%” to 205%” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 

The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 
athletic goods. 
These machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 




































Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collarette Machines 


Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 














Machines 


SPRING AND LATCH 
Best Are None Too Good.’—Our Motto NEEDLES 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 










Spring Needle Rib Top Machine 
LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS  goititéteimm 


— CATALOG—— Agents—Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


Sole Agents for China—Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China | 
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Cotton—Continued 


Demand Only Fair 


ome Shippers However Are Pick- 
ing Up Cotton in South 

leMPHIs, TENN., SEPT. 26.—Basis 
in staple cottons was easy early in the 
veek, but more recently has held fairly 
teady. Demand is still only fair, but 

relatively good compared with the 
period of conspicuous weakness in the 
futures market a little more than a 
week ago. Mill demand has improved 
slightly and there is good reason for 
believing that shippers are taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to stock 
some cotton that later on may be hard 
to find. Basis seems to be settling 
around 400 to 450 on for strict mid- 
dling 144”, 600 to 650 on for 1 3/16” 
and 1,000 on for 14”. Shippers do 
not consider this so far out of line, 
even if production in Mississippi 
should exceed predictions of 450,000 
bales by a full 100,000 bales. The 
staple association is advising growers 
to avoid offering on a weak and dis- 
organized market and asserts the be- 
lief that few mills have covered their 
requirements and will have much 
staple cotton to buy. 

Total receipts here, of all descrip- 
tions, and sales are beginning to show 
more volume, but sales f. o. b., interior 
points are much larger than sales out 
of stocks of local factors. Shippers 
while not eager are showing a willing- 
ness to buy hardly in keeping with the 
claim that they are buying only 
against old orders, the volume of 
which is known to be small; most of 
the smaller shippers must content 
themselves to wait because of the 
higher basis being paid, especially in 
the interior by one or two large ship- 
pers. Some claim that a full cent a 
pound over the market is being paid, 
while others say small shippers could 
get all the cotton they want by raising 
their basis 25 points. 

Offerings are limited despite in- 
creasing receipts here and in the in- 
terior. Ginnings are heavy in Missis- 
sippi, but Arkansas and Tennessee are 
just getting under way and Missouri 
is hardly started. There has been 
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Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 


Sept. 24 Sept. 17 
markets average............ 20.22 20.75 
POITTE  s ssnsaes sabe atcntee 19.75 20.40 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors’ Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 














POM GiscetaunUakeuwesdptewaetbenedene des 25% @26c 
1 16-in 27% @28 
1 I ‘ . os 30 La 32 
Current Sales 
For Prev. Week 
week “week before 
Memphis total....... 15,700 13,125 5,500 
F.o.t included in 
total .. Pe ery 8. 11, 800 4,500 
1 arkets stesecatd 181, 256 142,736 113,710 
Mevuphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 
For Last Year 
s week year before 
Ne ‘i 14,872 20,341 30, 696 
Gr ‘ 24,055 33, 422 § ‘ 
= " i, » 422 49,439 
a > 26,676 
Shi, ments ac 13,657 
T since Aug. 1. 91,611 
To stock 66,981 
Ir ase for week... 10,398 21,935 
Un: 51d stock in hands 
Memphis factors 24,750 BESO. hance 
Increase for week.. 5,330 TUR * Sieius 


little change in the Mississippi crop 
outlook during September, but 
Arkansas has improved moderately in 
eastern sections where most of the 
staple crop is grown. Weather con- 
ditions throughout the belt have been 
ideal for harvesting but otherwise of 
little. benefit because the crop was 
responsive to only a limited extent. 
Sales were reported during the week 
at the following prices: Strict mid- 
dling 1% to 13/16 in. at 26'%c, 
middling 26c, strict middling 1 1/16 to 
1% in. at 25c, middling 24c, strict 
middling 11/16 in. at 23 to 23'%¢c, 
middling 7% in. at 20.05¢c. 


Staple Cottons Dull 


Most Spinners and Shippers Con- 
tinue Waiting Attitude 

Boston, Sept. 27.—The more or 
less steady advance in cotton futures 
prices this week has been effective in 
cutting off the major portion of such 
buying of premium and extra staple 
cottons as was encouraged last week 
by each substantial drop in futures. 
There was a tendency at the end of 
last week to advance basis, but this 
was not at all general and there was 
plenty of opportunity to pick up cot- 
ton at as low a basis as ruled at pre- 
vious top prices for futures. This 
week as the market advanced there 
has been a tendency to shorten basis 
on middling and higher grades from 
25 to 50 points, and this has been 
accompanied by a shortening of pre- 
miums between middling and higher 
grade cottons. In cottons shorter 
than 1% inches there has been seldom 
a stretch of more than 50 points be- 
tween middling and strict middling, 
while on full 1% in. it averages about 
75 points and on longer staples 75 to 
100 points. This is due to the fact 
that this season’s crop is averaging 
much higher in grade than that of 
last season; in fact, there is very 
little cotton of good character avail- 
able on the spot in strict low middling 
and low middling grades, and _ basis 
on such cottons for future delivery is 
relatively higher than on 
grades. 

The majority of spinners are con- 
fident that basis, if not futures prices 
will be lower some time within the 
next three weeks, and they are there- 
fore playing a waiting game except- 
ing for such cotton as they must have 
to cover immediate needs. Shippers, 
on the other hand, are unwilling to 
take any 


higher 


unnecessary chances and 
both they and spinners seem satisfied 
to do no business. 

The fluctuations of the Alexandria 
futures market continue more radical 
than those of the New York market, 
yet the advance for the week is much 
less than on American futures; in 
fact, the Sak. options show a net de- 
cline for the week of from 28 to 32 
points, the January option being 4 
points weaker than the November 
option at $36.93 at the close today. 


(Continued on page 140) 
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“From the Cottou to the Knitter” 
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Copyright, 1971, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING Co. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 





Mercerizers 
Bleachers 
pinners 





High Grade Combed 
and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 


Capacity 200,000 pounds 
of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production 





Sales Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE 
93 Worth St., New York City 


E. L. HICKS 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 


DAVID WHITEHURST 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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“(aisha Wortol Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 






Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





a 
PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 
PASSAIC, N.J. 








THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & OD: tae: Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 





TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM | 
Sales Representatives | 


TOPS YARNS 
UNDERWEAR HOSIERY W. C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 
WIEATE TAVING 212 SUM ST. 20 CHESTNUT ST. 308 CHESTNUT S$ 
SWEATER WEAVING : BOSTON. ; PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 


mavens 





YARNS) - 


AE SS TT ATC TT 
COLORS, OXFORDS | 





- - . | AND FANCY MIXES | FALLS a ae 
French and English Spun Worsted | YARN tie ee renee 
French Spun Worsted Merino | L ttre. ~~ as 
Representatives: peste a ai ea § Prentiss St MIL S : ei ~ te es, neg MERINO 


CHATTANOOGA—Campbell & Van O'Linda, 1023 James Bldg. 


WOONSOCKET 





YARNS 


Sole Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 






0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


1 THOMAS HENRY & SONS Yh 
bic NASHVILLE — TENNESSEE e 









For consistent uniformity of quality and for absolute dependa- 


bility WOOLMIX will prove itself your best material selection. 
WILLIAM RYLE & CO. | || Star Worsted Company 
- eae ie or = z A R N S 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


Let us Send You Samples 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, INC. 


Nashville, Tennessee 





——,_ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WORSTED _  woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 








Maanexit Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 


Fe Woo) Weaving Yarns 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


wamerino YARNS 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 
















THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 
WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 


GARTH MFG. CO. L. T. IVES CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND Eetabtiehed 1874 Menefasterers of all kinds of 
ror KGARDED STOCK | Spring Knitting Needles 


Tel. 4511 Passaic. Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. New Brunswick, N. J. 








> fo i 


a 


! 
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Noil 


Vops Slower: 
Imports Active 


Under 


All 


l'ressure for Lower Prices 
Finer Tops—Crossbreds 
Firm—Noils Steady 
Boston.—The top situation is 
iw and unsatisfactory to those wool 


very 


endeavoring to 
aintain prices near basis of cur- 
nt strong market. 
een competition the 
and topmakers are 
orders 2-3c per pound lower 
the situa 
There is at this time 
The 
finer qualities grading from 58s up 
ird are easy in price, while the % 
down from do- 
mestic to the South American 4os are 
firm. 
heen accepted in fine tops at $1.33', 
in '4 blood at $1.21 and in high 4s 
blood at $1.10. On the other hand 
50s top is selling at 97 2c 
or 46s and 87%2c for 44s with little 
or no demur from the purchaser. The 
finer grades of domestic wool are in 
good supply while on the other hand 
all the %4 domestic and 
foreign, are being depleted rapidly. 
The general situation summed 
up by a leading topmaker as follows: 
“Wools are exceptionally strong and 
active everywhere, here and abroad, 
everything is running smoothly; yet 
on the other hand getting 
hardly any satisfactory response from 
The volume of 
business is very satisfactory.” 
The noil market is 
prices and expectant of larger busi- 
ness in the near future. The attitude 
taken by some consumers that noils 
are relatively too high is somewhat 
habitual. Prices for fine and 14 blood 
noils are just about where they were 


mbers who. are 


wool There 1s 
for business 
vailable some 
king 
an seems warranted by 
mn in wools. 
noticeable. 


ine of cleavage 


loods grading 50s 


very Some business has 


with 9goc 


bloods, 


Was 


we are 


the spinners. new 


steady as to 


a year ago and wool, fine and 4 
blood, is also unchanged. Advices 
m the Bradford market state tat 


ing to relatively small stocks, ex 
(Continued on page 


125) 





Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston Nominal 


60s) $1.5 


(64 


OPC UT eee ee 4 35 
Half-Blood 60—62s) 1.23— 1.24 
High 3 bleed . (aS8s) 1.13..3.3¢ 
(Aver. & blood... . (56s) 1.07- 1.08 
Low %& blood 5S 60 
High \& blood (50s) 07 98 

SS 90 
4 S. A ST .SS 
xv .83 
ae ¢ . ° Sth Sl 
Tops Sradford, Eng. (Sept. 2S) 
PA re Ce whe ko a eran sees Cee 55d 
RR Sata deta cok aca ee .. (64s) 514d 
Half-Dlood ...<oscece . (60s) 47d 
I f-blood, low (O8s) 4214d 
lr} ree-eighths blood (56s) 37d 
Q rter-blood (50s) PR 
Crose-bred ...... . (46s) 23d 
Noils—Boston 

OC ceeeevian Ka od : $.80-— $.83 
PPI oa oon wi oceiu,4\ eo 70 73 
Hich & blood..... ee te. .63- 66 
Aver. 3% blood.... calde 60 61 
I Pe ON ge Mel AsS— 60 
i ea are -55- .58 
MDS. ath & coro werd ek ora ha anew. erties waa -Ol— LAE 
MS ta ateawe sige wb .rk o .50-— .52 
BON tee vis Si euks er .00—- .52 


Sweater Mixture Yarns Active 





Bathing-Suit Mills Changing 
Production Over to Sweaters 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ce TINUED active 


sweater varns 1s the 


market, spinners 


demand for 
feature of 


the reporting a 


steady call for these qualities from 


week to week and a majority have a 
large volume of old business on their 


books on which deliveries are also 


being made. September has been an 


active month with knitting yarn spin 


ners and without doubt the second 
largest of the vear to date and there 
are no indications as vet that th 
spurt from sweater manufacturers 

near an end. The cal sweatel 
varns is so active that a number ot 
bathing-suit yarn contracts are now 
being used for sweaters and a num 
ber of bathing-suit manufacturers 
have turned their entire production 


over to sweater manutacture, being 
content to wait until later in the vea1 
to go back to bathing-suits. Stocks 
of sweater yarns have been well 


cleaned out and this trade is now de 
pendent upon current spinning to take 
care of their requirements, all knitting 
yarn spinners in this section running 
full time or better. 

There has been an especially active 
call mixture 
purposes this season, spinners report- 
ing a larger volume of business of 
this character than in 


one of the largest here being reported 


tor yarns for sweater 


recent years, 
as turning out more than 30,000 Ibs. 
of mixture knitting 
this time. 
had attractive samples of the various 
and 
standardize 
than 


varns a week at 


One of these concerns has 


colors shades prepared which 


1 1 
these to a greater degree 


Other spinners have 


be {( re. 
] 


specialized in mixtures to a greater 


degree this season although they have 


such color cards fot 


their customers 


not prepared 


my 
ihnese Vi 


present, are running ,to the 


shades and many have a_ two-tone 
effect although made from all wor 
sted varns Spinners are not pre 
pared, as a rule, to make up large 
stocks of these yarns as many lem 
feel this is a style proposition, and 
should be made mostly on ordet1 \s 


a result a majority of spinners are 


turning out such qualities on order, 
though, as already pointed out, one 
of the larger factors here has stand 
rdized such mixtures for their cus 
tomers by means of their nent 
color card. 
Mixtures Profitable 
lor spinners having a fair amount 


of wool on hand, purchased considet 
the current level who are 


booking mixture business at 25c¢ above 


ablv below 


he price of ordinary yarn in the gray, 
there is a profit in such business. It 
has, however, only been within recent 
weeks that spinners have been able to 
secure this margin above the cost of 
Formerly business in 


gray varn. 


muxtures was taken at 17'2c or 20¢ 
above the price of 2-20s quarter blood 
in the gray, which did not, according 
to spinners, permit profit on the busi 
ness unless they were using exception 
ally low priced wool. Those spinners 
who are taking bulk of mixture orders 
at this time, at 25¢ the 
yarn price and are not dependent upon 
current wools for their 


above gray 
raw materials, 


are making fair profit on the busi 
ness taken. 
Strength has been given t 


blood 


of stocks of 


) quarter 
knitting varns by the smallness 
domestic 


When 


hands are 


quarter blood 


wools. sizable stocks in 
dealers’ located spinners 


assert such lots are so strongly held 
by the dealer that sales 


Ne i] le 


are not possi 
figuring on a 


$1.27! for 2-20s 


spinner is 


high quar 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to 


sradford System 


ia this 
1. (3 








2-268, 3<¢ bld 
2-368, *¢ bid. 
2-32s, 4 bid. 
2-36s, 4 bld 

2—40s, % bid. (60—#4s) 

2-50s, high 44 bld. (64s)... 1 
2-50s, fine, (66-708)... . 
2-60s, fine, (70s) 


(56s 

(60s).... 

(60s 

1.80-—1.85 
95-2 .00 


2.05-2.10 


Close of 


Business Wednesday ) 


French System 
20s, ‘ ‘ 50s 
20s, 
30s. 
30s, ! 
10s, \4 
50s, (66 
60s, (70s 


Knitting Yarns in Oil | 


1. (5 





French Spun Merino White 


30s, 50-50 ere . 1.30-1.35 
30s, 60-40... . 1.42-1.45 
NG PPE cctensiuccnsnsccanken BoM 
30s, 80-20 1.65-1.70 





‘r blood, the present going price tor 


outerwear varns 
] 


vanced during the 


$1.25 and 


1 
last ten days trom 


previous to that was 


$1.22%. This trend is still in e 
dence and there are many spinners 
predicting that the going price 
2-20s will reach $1.30, without doubt 
during the next few weeks Phis 
pears to be a reasonable Opinion as de 
mand continues active from sweate1 
manutacturers and at the same ¢ 
this strength of medium wools shows 
no indications of weakening r ers 
eing content to wait until knitting 
yarn spinners come to them for these 


remaining fleece wools and pay thet 


business in 


outerwear varn . S 


ng treely booked at $1.27!2 for 2-20s 
and soon spinners will have ed 
sufficient business at that level and ad 
vance their prices to $1.30 which is 
already being quoted by a numbe1 

the more important factors. While 
there are a number of these spinners 
owning wools -bought several weeks 
ago betore prices reached their cur- 


rent higher level, there is no disposi 
tion among them to lose their 1 
in the market by forcing this on their 
they, 


willing to wait for the yarn 


customers and too, are more 


market 
to ad -e further before selling their 
to advance further bdetore selling their 
production far ahead. 
no doubt action 
of the wool market during the last 
two 


his policy is 
' 


strengthened by the 
weeks. 

Quarter Blood Wools Higher 
Quarter blood wools have advanced 


two cents in the grease during that 
time and spinners assert wool dealers 


are not offering large quantities to 
them, preferring to hold remaining 
lots, knowing the spinner must have 
such wools and will have to pay the 


present stocks are 


1 


price when their 
lhe amount 


exhausted 


limited as far as knitting yarn spin 


ners are concerned and as a majority 
of them allowed their stocks oft wool 


to reach low levels early this season 


they have had to come into the market 
at one time and buy large lines of 


these wools. Chis has caused dealers 


to be caught unprepared for the de 
mand witnessed during recent weeks 
and one of the largest dealers in these 


at : 
orts states his stocks are lower at 


this time than at a corresponding date 


for several vears. A similar condi 
tion is reported in low quarter blood 
wools which spinners are finding 


11 


difficult to locate in sizable lot 


Such a condition is in contrast to 
that reported in weaving varns which 
although at this the 
should be 


number of 


are quiet time of 
year activity the rule. 
While a large manufact- 
urers of men’s wear have placed con- 
tracts for mixtures the majority have 
yet to buy. One or two low priced 
spinners have taken business out of 
this market to date but the average 


spinner has not booked orders of im- 
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A Business Builder 


Resist, 


. Many a manufacturer has built up 
Extra Fast : 


a splendid business in worsteds and 


and 
woolens decorated with American 

Regular iF S aeae 
Silk Spinning Co. colored silk 

Dye 

yarns. 

Colors 


‘“‘Always Dependable—All Ways’’ 


American Silk Spinning Co 
Providence, Ru] 
Mew fork Okfice 1Meadison: Ave. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


rtance. The situation is even less Texas Estimated to Produce 
ivorable in dress goods yarns, the 11.75¢ of Wool 

erage manufacturer of this type taal init cheney "Cale deel 
ds here not being in position to Markets” ‘of the United Stanes De 


y yarns as they are not in receipt 
goods business, a majority not be- 
able to turn out the lighter 


ight worsted dres: 


partment of Agriculture gives Texas 
an estimated wool production of 32, 
005,000 lbs. in I927 as 


297,000 Ibs. in 1926. Th 


against 27 
goods, au 
e weight per 
fleece is estimated at 8.2 lbs., 
that of 1926 was 8.1 lbs 
estimated, will produce this year 
Crossbred Counts Higher at Home 11.75° of the entiré 

and Abroad 


Most Yarns Spotty but Firm 


while 
lexas, it is 


\merican pro 
duction of 272,453,000 Ibs. 

In quantity 
comes next to 


production, Wyoming 


Boston.—The worsted yarn. market x 
Texas with an esti- 


firmer and tending to greater activ- 


3 nies 24 22 . A Co 

y though at the moment the various mated 24,234,000 Ibs., California 

ins for knitted outerwear and un- third with 22,350,000 Ibs., and Mon- 
24 Seg ana_ four th 

derwear are in the lead. Big inroads t#@ fourth with 21,044,000 _ Ibs. 


Massachusetts, which manufactures 
most of the wool, will 


estimated at 69,000 Ibs. 


been made in recent weeks on 
tock yarns and the situation is be- 
ming more favorable to the spinner 
vho already turn for the 
better in quick delivery instructions. 
Should there be any sudden outburst 
f activity in the goods market yarn 
uuvers may have occasion to repent 
of their tardy hand-to-mouth policy E 
which has had the general effect of P€t fleece from 8.1 Ibs. in 1926 to 7.8 
orcing the industry to a protective Ibs. in 1927. 
hand-to-mouth policy of production. 


have a crop 


The increase in the number of sheep 
shorn is throughout all the 
important sheep States except Mon- 
tana, the increase in production of 
wool over last year being due to this 


senses a 
general 


increase despite the decrease in weight 


Oregon City Wool Mills Do 


The market in knitting yarns is os ; 
a a ee ee .. Publicity Work 
noving in sympathetic accord with ; ’ a a 
ie : . ; PorRTLAND, OreE.—The Oregon City 
e rising trend in crossbred wools 7 : : : 
Tete ie . (Ore.) Woolen Mills presented an 
ind tops. As these yarns are in . ; : ; 
RE nea. instructive program of wool making 
etter demand than weaving yarns 


at a luncheon of the Portland Ad 
vertising Club, Sept. 7. The program 
was promoted by A. L. Steel, a 
prominent member of the club who 
has just joined the 


isking prices continue to ascend and 
for 2-20s, 50s the now 
$1.2714-$1.30, little business yet trans- 
acted at the top price. Some of the 
ine French spun yarns notably single 
spools are in better 
call and quoted $1.92'%-$1.95. Spot 
lots in French spun yarns seem to 
prevent any immediate rise in prices. 
French spun merino 30s, 
quoted $1.30-$1.35 with the 
$1.55-$1.60. 

Yarn values in the Bradford mar- 
ket are firm with a tendency against 
he buyer in medium and low cross- 
bred counts. 


basis is 


merchandising 


30S on dresser 


M. C. Nadig, production n 
of the mills, discussed styles and 
fabrics, going into details of wool 
making in a way that the layman 
might understand and find interesting. 

H. L. Thompson, sales and adver 
tising manager of the Oregon City 
Woolen Mills, spoke on the growth 
of Northwest products. 


lanager 


SO-50, iS 


70-30 at 


the day at the luncheon. Guests of 


BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 





s a the Advertising Club included A. R. 
iy = teen eee eees : a Jacobs, president of the Oregon City 
3 | Seats: 4 4 Woolen mills; Sam Stern, vice-presi- 
3 608 Me titrtt: «Bs dent, and W. C. Kinney, designer. 


Sepotined Cotton Tee aallaaiet 


at Clemson 
F. Kilby Hall, who has conducted 
research work in the technical depart- 
prices have advanced and that the rise ment of the National Association of 
is likely to go further. Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., 
Large imports of noils continue to for the last two years, 
rrive in this city, 1,445 bales coming that was associated with the Dunean 
during the last few days, 606 bales Mills, Greenville, S. C., has been ap- 
i which came from Bradford and the pointed cotton Ale at at Clem- 
balance from the Continent. Imports son (S. C.) College 
r the year are running far ahead of work under the direction of 
year ago, arrivals into the United H. Willis, 
States for January-July amounting to economist of the Bureau of Agricul- 
58,000 pounds as compared with tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
"7,000 pounds, similar period last culture. Mr. Hall is a native of Mil- 
r. There seems to be a general ton, Mass., and a graduate of the 
ling in the market that these im- 
Ports are justified by the relatively 
ll output from our domestic mills 
that a good call for noils is likely 
to develop in the near future. 


Top and Noil Report 


(Continued from page 123) 





port demand and consuming interest, 


Harris 
associate 


reecived the degree of Bachelor of 
Textile Engineering in 
commences his new duties at Clemson 
College today. 








department of the Oregon City Mills. | 


Mr. Steel presided as chairman of 


and prior to| 


where he will | 


marketing | 


Lowell Textile School from which he | 


1924. He, 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 





Office and Wills Ghornton, ®. J. 








MERION WORSTED MILLS 





Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


CROWN PIECE DYE WORKS, Inc. 


DYERS AND FINISHERS OF 


Dress Goods and Men’s Wear 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


New York Representative 
Reliable-Globe 
Textile Shrinking Corp. 
























Specializing in 


Re-Dyeing and Re-Finishing 





>», WORSTED AND MERINO 


VP rrence SPUN YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States— 
Thomas H. Ball, 


Boston and New England States—Messrs. 


1015 Chestnut H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High 
St., Philadelphia, Pa St., Boston 
New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. 


son Ave Los Angeles, Calif 


BECK RAYON Co. 


FAST COLORS 


FAST AND 


TOPS: NOILS 


RAYO PICARDED 


SPUNTE, and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEE ECO MILL, INC.,505- 5: AVE.NEW YORK CITY 


REPRESE NTATIVES:¥ "WMS. STEWART & SONS; &TD,TORONTO- MONTREAL 


~~ 


Harvey J. Masteller 


RAYON 


for KNITTING and 
WEAVING 


200 Greene St., New York 
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THERE 1S A DIFFERENCE! 


DU PONT 
RAYON 


Du Pont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality 









OUPD 


NT 
RAYON 


DU PONT RAYON CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Thrown Silk Quiet 


Buyers Interest Switches to 5 thd 
for Flat Crepes 

Extremely quiet conditions again 
revailed in the thrown silk market 
nd prices were rather weak as a con- 
sequence with dealers anxious to get 
their share of the moderate amount of 
huying that was going on. This week 

expected to be fully as quiet if not 
more so, due to the observance of the 
This latter fact 
‘aused a number of manufacturers to 
over their needs for this period, and 
was responsible for what little busi- 
ness was placed. In the opinion of 
nearly every thrown silk house condi- 
tions were never worse than they are 
it present. Prices are being shaved 
to the bone and a number of houses 
ire selling on a basis that in the opin- 
ion of many does not even cover ordi- 


Jewish holidays. 


nary risks such as bad debts and 
claims. 

A little better buying of 5 thd Crack 
XX crepe was noted. Mills are 


' 


planning on using this construction in 
flat crepes for the spring. Contracts 
placed were small as a general rule as 
buyers have no confidence in the mar- 
ket as yet. Some 2 thd and 3 thd 
georgette was also taken but in noth- 
ing like the quantities of recent 
months. Canton 14/16 in 3 thd and 4 
thd was also quiet. 


(60 days basis) 


pan Organzine, 2 thd Grand XX in skeins $6.75 
ipan Tram, 3 & 4 thd in skeins eae SS 
in Tram, thd on cones >. 15 
Japan Crepe, 2 thd Crack XX on bobbins.. 6.85 
pan Crepe, 3 thd Crack XX on bobbins 6.35 
Japan Crepe, 4 thd Crack XX on bobbins - 6.2% 
Japan Radium, 3 thd Crack XX on cops 6.75 
ton Crepe ’ thd 14/16 on bobbins . 5.10 
sah Tram, 2 end on cops nwwes 3.15 


Spun Silk Improves 
Somewhat Better Demand Com- 
mented on by Spinners 

While spinners are reluctant to 
characterize the market as definitely 
showing any marked improvement, 
several did comment on a better de- 
mand. Manufacturers were purchas- 
ing in larger quantities and for further 
forward deliveries. There is talk that 
the charmeuse and broadcloth num- 
bers will be good again for the com- 
ing spring and that even if a startling 
season does not materialize, that the 
quiet conditions of the last two years 
will give way to more satisfactory 
‘onditions. The whole question re- 
solves itself around the possibilities of 
the two types of cloth mentioned 
ibove. Prices showed no change last 
veek and spinners despite the present 
ow levels do not look for any nearby 
iprovement in this direction. 


}—2 $4.75 40—2...... Q 
4.60 62—1...... 3.80 


a) 2 


Hartlin Weaving Co., Inc., New 
ork, has arranged for an increase in 
ipital from $10,000 to $20,000. 
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Larger Rayon Imports kxpected 





Strong 


Situation 


Larger Imports Starting October 


Te rayon market now finds itself 
in 


the 


an interesting position. To put 


matter plainly the situation is 
overflowing with possibilities, if it 1 
permitted to speak of a 


overfl wing. 


situation as 
\ny one of a number of 
things may happen between now and 
the end of the year and it is anybody's 
guess just exactly what will eventuate 
The entire situation is 
strong. Demand appears to exceed 
production at the present and unless 
all signs fail will continue to exceed 
production until well into 1928. This 
is accounted for by the startling in- 


admittedly 


creases in the use of rayon by the cot 
ton and knitting trades in last 
several months. 

Barring the chance that demand will 
fall flat, which seems so unlikely that 
it can dismissed with a word, 
either one of two things can happen. 
Either imports will have to increase 
to a point where they will take up the 
slack between the present consumption 
and the present production of rayon 
in this country, or consumption will 


the 


be 


have to be curtailed in some manner. 

Taking up the question of imports 
first, we find that present prices are 
generally supposed to be unsatisfac- 
tory to the Continent and 
this means that a better return will be 
necessary if they are to increase their 
shipments. It is hard to see how the 
prices for imported yarn 
advanced without initiating a general 
advance in domestic yarns at the same 
time. 


sellers on 


can be 


To curtail consumption involves the 
same line of action. It can only be 
done by raising prices or by such a 


rigid system of rationing customers as 


Bas s 

Points to 

+ he le + ° —_—- =¢ onhla Fe ¢ } 
to be almost nupracticable trom. the 
start. The most logical manner of in- 


creasing the supply of rayon is to 


obtain it from Europe. While prices 


appear to be definitely set for the next 


few months, it would not be an entire 
surprise to see some announcement 
regarding them in the course of the 
next few weeks 


Rayon Waste Quiet 


Interest Drags As Situation Shows 
No Change 


There was no ch 


ange in the rayon 


waste markets of any importance last 
week, and the whole situation had the 
same dragging tendency that has been 
in evidence for so many months. Some 
moderate business was reported con- 


summated in 


open bleached at levels 
slightly below the accepted basis of 
the market. \ few small sales of 


noils were also reported but generally 


speaking things were quiet. There is 


little expectation of anything substan- 


tial in the near future. One possibly 


favorable development would be a 
yarn that 


substitution, but this 


shortage of regular 


would force some 


ravon 


seems a somewhat remote contingency. 
Py ices are as tollow aa 


Open 





leached bars ; 17a 

Open unbleached 14 4 

Bleached noils . 20 a 

Unbleached noils f Wa 

White thread waste 1 fa 
Colored thread ; S eT 
Stevens Linen Works, Webster, 
Mass., have laid the foundation for a 
two-story, 55x 155 ft. brick and cast 


stone 


mill addition a Wee 


has the construction 


Bishop Co. 


contract 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier “A” “—5F “—<— 


5... .$2.45 $2.30 $2.20 

eee 15 05 
S.... 2.50-2.55 30 20 
80*... 2.60 

ee 00 
90.... 2.30 15 

100... 

i... 


2 
2 
2 
2 90 
2 
2 
2. 
ae... OD 
I 
1 
I 
l 
1 
1 
I 
1 
I 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
l 


05 
.90 


60 
125.... 
130.... 
140.... 
DO... s 
es 
POs. ss 
A7O*.... 


50 
40 
35 
25 
45 

.70 

35 

30 

.20-1 ..25 

15-1 .25 

1S 

. 15-1 .20 


200*... 
250... 
300... 
450... 
750.... 


* Multi-filament. 


CELANESE 
Denier Denier 
45 g ; 170 
BR tease On 200 
100 300 
150 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) ¢ 
Fila- 
ments 
40 ; , 30 
60 45 
80 60 
100 ‘ 75 
120 90 
150 112 
180 135 
240 180 
300 225 
t+ All A grade; 2% turns; 
in skein. 


Denier Price 
50 
75 
50 
25 
90 
40 
30 


25 


“ 


25 


NN NNN ww Ww 


unprepared 
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Cites Rayon Progress 


L. A. Yerkes Writes for du Pont 


Magazine 
The Du Pont Maga for Septem- 
Det appears enlarged in size and 
profusely illustrated, being a special 


issued in moration of 


the 125th anniversary of FE. 1. du 


1. aan . _— 
WmMpe4#1 Cone 
} 


Pont 


de Nemours & Co \n article of in- 
terest to the textile field is bv | A. 
Yerkes, president of the Du Pont 


Rayon Co., Ine. 

Taking as his subject. 
Contribution to the 
Mr. du 


Pont’s entry into the making of rayon 


Pont’s 


” 


“Du 
1 


le |h 


tells oOo! 


lexti dustry, 


Yerkes interestingly 


and briefly sketches the remark ible 
development of rayon manutacturing 
in the United States. By way of in- 


troduction, Mr 
Chardonnet 
fiber 


Yerkes states: “When 
silk-like 
1884 and 
organized a company for its manufac- 


first produced a 


by chemical means in 
ture in France, he founded an industry 
that was destined to grow to astound- 
ing proportions. For years its manu- 
facture was confied almost entirely to 
1910 there 
was practically no product:on and little 
consumption of this 


Europe. Even as late as 


varn in America. 
[wo years later, however, domestic 
production had passed the million 


pound mark, and recent statistics show 
that in 1926 the United States led all 
other countries in the manufacture of 
with : 


000,000 lbs.” 


rayon of nearly 


an output 02,- 
lhe writer presents pertinent facts 
relative to du Pont connection with the 


development of mak- 


itement: 
“What the production will be or to 
what 


\merican rayon 
ing and concludes with the st 
further uses will be 


rayon put 


during the next can 


only imagine.” 


generation, one 


U. S. Rayon Corp. Appoints 
Southern Representative 

he United States Rayon Corp. of 
New York, has appointed the Glenn 
Commission Greensboro, N. 
C., and Va... as 
southern representative. 

The Glenn has 
covered the southern territory for a 


Co. oft 


Richmond, their 


Commission Co. 


number of years with rayon yarns 
and is well known to the entire trade. 
By making connections with the 


United States Rayon Corp. they are 
in a position to supply their custom- 
ers’ requirements with rayon yarns 


in skeins either from stock or on 
import orders, also converted into 
any form. 

The United States Rayon Corp. 
has not covered the southern trade 


thoroughly as their past selling efforts 
were devoted to New York and vi- 
cinity but now they intend to supply 


the requirements of the southern 
manufacturers, and are booking 
orders for the last quarter of the 


year. 
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Through the years, genius, skill 
and unceasing vigilance have 
kept Brinton machines in the 


vanguard of knitting progress. 


We will be glad to furnish information 


of our complete line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia 


ON 


1 lt. H. Butter & Co., 
y elbourne 





FOREIGN 
AGENTS China and Japa Elbrook, Inc., 
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CONES 
SKEINS 


: COPS 
NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic Taw Tce 


Converters of R ayon 


for every requirement 


SPOOLS 


80-82 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


ns ores Algonquin 


bt bbb tlh kD ¢ 
PID LD DIP LLL TS Ltt 


Inquiries solicited 


nnnent 
PAASRSS 








GLANZSTOFF RAYON YARN 


Superior Yarns 


for all purposes 


Manufacturers and Importers 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 
“SERIS” “CHATILAINE” 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 





















WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 





- BRA, Tapes, Braids and Bindings | 
@ NARROW WOVEN FABRICS } 
- HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 
312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Po. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


Raw Silk Steady 


Price - OfF Only 5e in Spite of Weak 
Situation 
Rav silk prices showed resistance 


to the bearish influences that 
work just now. While they 
slightly, the reductions only 
a pound in the case 
13/15’s and 20/22’s. Cantons 
eld unchanged and Shanghai silk 
ere higher if anything although in 
the case of the latter sales were small 
ng it difficult to form any real 
inion. Buying was very light and 
nsisted almost entirely of filling in 
ts for deliveries not over a week in 
vance. High grade 13/15 silk did 
t appear to be over plentiful in spite 
f the larger stocks now reported in 
yarehouse. The difficulty with hand- 
ng high grade 13/15’s is that buyers 
ill not pay the premiums necessary 
secure good lots. 
Sentiment is tinged with  uncer- 
tainty at the present and it is difficult 
find anybody who believes prices 
in do anything more than barely hold 
their own. Buyers who considered 
prices low a month ago are in 90% 
ithe cases covered well forward and 
tt in a position to buy more. Asa 
nsequence much of the reserve buy- 
ng power is exhausted and the only 
evelopment which could change this 
ould be a radical improvement in 
roadsilks, 


ted to 5¢ 


(90 days basis) 
Filature, Grand XX 


Filature, Grand XX...... 13/15 $5 75 
an Filature, Crack XX... 13/15 5 4 
Filature, XX.. “ies 13/15 5 25 
Filature, Best X 13/15 5 15 
Filature, X 606s 13/15 5 O05 
Filature, Best No. 1/X 13/15 5 00 
Filature, New Style.. 14/1¢ 409 


ature, New Style 
h | iture, 8 cocoon s 2 2 65 


and 

\ew Rayon Units Are Well Under 
Way 

\nnouncement of the letting of the 

tst contracts for structural work in 


Glanzstoft Bemberg 


$11,500,000 industrial building 
rogram of the American Bemberg 
tp. and the American Glanzstoff 
it Elizabethtown, Tenn., was 


le | 


'y Max Korff, vice-president of 


the Bemberg Corp., upon his return 
trom New York. 

\mong the contracts let are the fol- 
lowing: 

Robert Filter Mfg. Co., for filter 
equipment amounting to approximately 
$48,000. 

Hughes Foulkrod & Co., 
ings to house and filter plant equip 
ment, for approximately $78,000. 


for build- 


Bridge & Iron Co., ap 


$8 32.090, tor 


Virginia 
proximately structural 
steel work. 

Carrier Engineering Co., for equip 
ment for air conditioning and 
refrigerating the entire plant, approxi 
mately $1 13,000. 

These and smaller contracts amount 
to approximately $500,000. 

The work of the steam shovels and 
other excavating equipment, which has 
night, for 
several weeks, rapidly is nearing com- 
pletion, and the frame work of the 
large manufacturing plants soon will 
be in the air. 


been going on dav and 


These plants are: the second of five 
units of the artificial silk factory of 
the American Bemberg Corp, which 
will cost between $3,500,coo and $4,- 
000,000; and the first of five units of 
the factory of the American Glanz- 
stoff Corp. The units of this plant 
will be twice the size of those of the 
3emberg plant and the one now under 
construction will cost $7,000,000. 


The first unit of the Bemberg plant, 
covering approximately four acres, has 
been in operation about a year. This 
plant, on its present scale of opera- 
tion, employs 2,000 persons, a large 
percentage of whom are natives of the 
section. The monthly payroll of this 
Near 
this initial Bemberg unit are the com- 
pany’s filter plant, cotton storage plant 
and steam power house. 


unit is approximately $134,000. 


These were 
constructed at an approximate cost of 
$4,500,c00. This first section, which 
now is actually producing about 7,000 
Ibs. of rayon daily, is to be the central 
unit of the proposed five unit Bem 
berg plant. 

The second unit of the plant, for 
which the excavation work has been 


(Continued on page 141) 






SUMMARY OF 
Saiyu- Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 

Cost C. I. F. New York 


SILK CABLES 


Buying dwindled to small proportions in Yokohama and 
Prices moved off another 20 Yen. 
week were slightly less than 3,000 bales in the open market 
which is well below the volume needed to sustain prices at this 
time of the year with arrivals still heavy. Saiyu ended the 
week at 1320 Yen which is below the 1350 level where talk had 
it that prices would be pegged. The situation remains bearish 
as far as Yokohama is concerned due to the low cost of cocoons 
and the prospects for a large crop. Reelers look hopefully to 
America for a solution of the present problem and in the mean- 
ume discuss artificial means for solving an economic problem. 
The Canton market was quiet but firm. Shanghai silks were 
quie: due to the rise in silver which is raising costs beyond 
wha: exporters can pay at the moment. 
















1320 Yen 
4714 
$4.98 


Transactions for the full 
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Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


Cable Address—Havan, Philadelphia 
Bentley Code 


New York Office: 267 Fifth Ave. 
A. ROSENSTRAUCH, Representative 


S/ 





PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


Quill from 
Spooler and 
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Type H 
This Compact Pump Will 


Deliver Extreme Service 


Here an eff 





ral 4 1 15 r 
l te n to 
oO l Ib Q 
! le al nd workmal 
v all LECOURTENAY 
, 
Occupies minimum of floor pace re 
quiring m ib-base or oe on ¢ the r 
thar table u peor r Ss we 
Run y without vi ie ation Send 
for Bulle tin H tL. -and other informa- 
tion regarding the complete LE- 


COURTENAY line. 
LE COURTENAY COMPANY 









General O es and Works 
4 Maine St.. NEWARK, N. J. 
——_—_—_ 


RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 

Write for the Ryers« Dn Journal 
and Stock List—the “‘key” to 
Immediate Steel. 


JosePu T. RYERSON & SON nc. 


Chicago Milwaukee. St Louls, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
faio, New York, Boston. 


STEEL 








pDECALSO 


PATENT OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA*Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th ‘and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 





ror Sticking to Iron 
Stop the Slip! 


by covering 
your pulleys with 
leather or cloth 
Use Ament’s Glue 
and you will need 
no rivets Satis- 
faction guaranteed 


H. AMENT 
GLUE co. 


Lovisville, Ky. 


AMENT” S GLUE 





Elliot ELS 
Cloth Folder BLEACHERIES. 


and Measurer Send for Circular 


Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon St. 
Worcester Mass. 
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Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 


77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


WOQOYVs4 anno CO TRON 


For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD, 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


Jrial Samples Supplied Gratis 
CLAREMONT WasTEMrG, Co, der, CLAREMONTNLH. 








AL tL STEEL 


Lo fe). 8 ae 
IVA DUAN AN 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT ANOLE SA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr,J.; ANN ARBOR, MICH.USA 
























Textile ere a 
Manufacturers MICHAEL & BIVENS 








Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons Contracting 
— BLE aC HING 
cre rwhites vse obtained, les Electrical Engineers 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving of 
ls Sat eae Gastonia & Greensboro, N. C. 
FOR DYEING commen eakee trsvan 
More level dyeings are obtained with | CONSO AO 
economy f dyestuffs Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- | 
shed goods are easily and cheaply {| 
pertormed il 


“— MERC ERIZING 
! ised affinity of the cloth for 





the caustic liqu ee s be aed lustre, Expert Motor and Transformer 

the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 

ee ere Rewinding. Supplies Stocked 
FOR PRINTING 

t is especially useful in making ad- | 


hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. | 


FOR FINISHING 


Parks~Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 
Industal Piping and Air Conditioning 
rt Profit by ParkSpray 
— UTY CLIMATE” 
Boston Charlotte 





Thin fluid mixing are produced which | 
penetrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. 

Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


- CREOSOTED 
THE COOLING AND Poa. Sub-flooring, Construction 
AIR CONDITIONING CORP. | ee R= . Timbers Lumber i oc ling: 
31 Union Sq. W., New York City Rn gE oe sca 
ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS | 
Cooling — Humidifying — Heating || | CLS eine Suse Sons 
Automatic Control | Charleston, : 

























l An Opportunity for Young Men 





GENERAL 
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Keep Your Sointing Sly equipped » ith 
the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders | 


in the perfection of your goods 


| Murdock & Geb Co., MASS. IN 


Je 


Textile Products Are Required 
by All Civilized Peoples 


PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


of the Pennsylvania Museum and School 

of Industrial Art will open its 
FORTY-FOURTH SEASON 
DAT CUASIES ocisccees Sept. 21, 1927 
EVENING CLASSES ..... Oct. 10, 1927 
The Courses of Study Combine Theory and Prac 
tice in the Selection of Raw Materials, Yarn 
Manufacture, Designing. Weaving, Dyeing, Fin- 
ishing, and Textile Chemistry 


WOOL, WORSTED. COTTON, SILK, 
RAYON 


Ambitious Students Fit Themselves for Respon 
sible Positions in Manufacturing, Buying, or 
Selling. 
Applications for Admission are considered in the 
oer of their receipt. 
Circulars giving details of the Day and Even 
Schools may be had by applying to: 

E. W. FRANCE, Director. 
Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ng || 


Chicago Wool] 
Company | 


SCOURED WOOL 





—— 
200 Summer Street - Boston! 


1907-17 Mende!l Street - Chicago| 
140 S. Front Street - Philade'phia| 










FIBER CO. 


Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 





Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process | 
——————————————————————————— 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


252 Summer Street: BOSTON 
a 








GORDON BROTHERS, INC.| 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


‘|ReworkedWool, WoolWaste | 


roreicn WOOL onwestic 


ee 
M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


VORKED W 


REWOR D WOOL 
pe a 
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WOOL AND SUBST 


Supply of White 
Material Inadequate 


Hand-to-Mouth Mill Buying Leads 
to Hand-to-Mouth Grading 
—Rayon Waste Easy 

he substitute situation is showing 
some improvement. There is no over- 
production of reclaimed materials nor 
on the other hand are there any large 
stocks of desirable rags and clips. 

Consumers’ stocks of reclaimed 
wools and of rags are small. There 
has been very little buying ahead and 
receipt of cloth orders brings the 
manufacturer into the market imme- 
diately for additional supplies. Some 
expansion in the clip market is notice- 
able. Prices are more stable in these 
commodities than in old rags which 
for a period were depressed out of all 
relation to mixed rags and have had 
a very sizable rebound. When light 
hoods were down to 1I6c some con- 
sumers without knowledge of gov- 
erning factors in the rag industry 
were expecting a decline to 12c. In- 
stead of buying heavily at the time of 
this valuable rag many waited and 
waited until necessity for further sup- 
plies forced them into the market tor 
20c or better. In light graded rags 
supplies are dwindling rapidly. The 
output of domestic graders at this 
time is probably not in excess of 20% 
of normal and is positively inadequate 
to current demand. 

\ few sorts are lagging behind but 
the white stocks are difficult to ob- 
tain and prices are rising. The price 
on white knits is nominal. According 
to some dealers it is positively out of 
sight. The fact of the matter is the 
hand-to-mouth buying by the mills 
has resulted in hand-to-mouth grading 
by the rag men. They cannot see 
their way to purchase softs in advance 
of orders only to pile up large quan- 
tities of materials for which there is 
no sale. 

\ll kinds of good mill waste are 
in price and in rather better 
Rayon wastes on the other 
on the counter. 
luction is running constantly 
1 of consumption with 
prospect of the situation continuing 
his unsatisfactory condition. Wool 
time is practically at the same 
price level as it was a vear ago and 
true of 





are bargain 


every 


the same is wool wastes in 


general. Open bleached rayon waste 
is however on an 18-20¢ basis as com- 
pa with 35-37c a year ago. The 
lemand for silk wastes in the market 


continues steady. 
direct 


Most of the imports 
mill account. 

re are no such large imports 
Ot g od waste materials arriving as is 
he case in the noil market. This 


are jor 


seem. rather surprising for the de- 
man usually comes out of the same 
‘ine mills that use noils. 
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Boston Imports Slump Severely 


Foreign Wools for Clothing Manu- 


facture Approach 


Boston. 

OT since the current tariff came 

into force has there been so little 
foreign wool available in the Boston 
district. Bond stocks of 16,867,000 
Ibs. as of Aug. 31 belonged chiefly to 
manufacturers. Less than 3,000 bales 
of wool for clothing purposes are sup- 
posed to be held at this time by wool 
houses. A little buying is being done 
for manufacturing account in the 
Colonial markets, but not much is 
likely to arrive before Dec. 1 and by 
that time little of anything except 
carpet wool and mohair is likely to be 
found in bond. 

Although manufacturers have in 
their possession or bought ahead 
moderate stocks of wool current rate 
of consumption will make a pretty 
good clearance of domestic wools by 
the end of the year; yet in the for- 
eign markets American buyers are 
operating sluggishly, prices on some 
grades being practically prohibitive. 
The world outside of the United 
States seems to be hungry for wool. 
Germany, Japan and Russia are buy- 
ing heavily and France to a lesser 
degree. 


Vanishing Point 


The slump in wool imports for year 
to date is, it may be noted, entirely 
Boston. Philadelphia im- 
ports for the year show a gain of 22,- 
792,000 lbs., while New York imports 
are practically unchanged from a vear 
The bulk of the imports of these 
cities is however of the carpet variety. 


confined to 


ago. 


Boston imports over a series of years 
runs about 60% of total but for vear 
to date is 


approximately 49%, im- 
ports as compared with a year ago 
running 44,000,006 Ibs. behind. 

The domestic situation is far from 


colorless and may develop some sur- 
prises later if the trade runs into an 
actual shortage of raw materials. Mill 
consumption the first seven 
months of the vear averaged approxi- 


for 


mately 56,000,000 Ibs. monthly for the 
entire industry. This consumption is 
not unlikely to be maintained for the 
balance of the year. Total wool stocks, 
grease basis, as of June 30, were ap- 
proximately Ibs. Since 
then imports totalling 46,000,000 Ibs. 
have bringing full 
wool available to 432,000,000 Ibs. Six 
months consumption of 56,000,000 Ibs. 
would amount to 336,000,000 Ibs. leav- 


380,000,009 


arrived 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Cp eS 45 —46 Turkey Fair BV oc cccceces ces cee ef8—46 
Bis CIOCHING «ove 6 vee so 38 39 Cape Firsts ..... tt tee ees eees 42—45 
if ee See Pie ease Maca eI 44 $5 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
Ree NED o caida’ ais: si inkarkiw a oco% 44 45 (In Bond) 
ee re tse ceeee $414 45 Scoured Basis—Cape: 
California Super 12 months........ 1 00—1.02 
(Scoured Basis) Super 10-12 months...... 93— .95 
Nerthere, 12 mec. 60 210- 0s. 98—1.00 Australian: 5 
Southern, 12 mo............ .85— .90 FOS casesinesesene erences 1.11—1.138 
Texas Dells wach eevee Ceacwewees .98—1.00 
; . DE wide ewe eee owns .83— .86 
(Scoured Basis) Grease Basis; 
Fine 12 M0... 0600.0. 1.08—-1.10 Montevideo: 
Fine § m@......«. Rina te ia” ee pe SCE alk aks 636 cada eneneee 43—44 
Pulled—Eastern WM cae eer eae nels a siah dense <x'a: deren 41—42 
: ee ae at he cee eae a ee oo o 
ace (Scoured Basis) 05—1.08 Buenos Aires: 
> wccence esecrenee S—1.08 4, 410—44 ; - |. 84-39 
NN eGo hae a Bigta ark Brake wi 93— .95 5.’ 96 40 0) 0 
EV. sadsabnkesnees aes ieee ee eens ; " 
I Sine he ee ne ng oc 15— .78 Foreign. Carpe 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Grease Basis in Bond) 
(Scoured Basis) China: Combing..... 
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(2005) 


TUTES 


balance oft 





ng a 


hich would have to be added the un 


Q2,0C0,000 Ibs to 
W 
known quantity of domestic wool un 


shorn as of June 30 and the imports 


from now on until the end of the vear. 


w 


sO tar 


will 


America 
this season import of necessity a 
normal amount No urgent 
operations are in sight. South America 
is not yet opened but high prices are 
in the air. An authority in close touch 
with the South American situation 
states that the B. A. not 
be quite so attractive in appearance 
as last vear. They are rather dark, 


as it can be seen 


of wool. 


wools will 


slightly burry and probably a little 
heavier in shrinkage. The wools 
however are well grown and sound 


and the clip will probably be about 
5% larger than last season. The Mon- 
tevideo prospects are very favorable. 
The wools will be of good quality but 
probably of 
last 
grown and sound in staple and equal 
in length to last vear’s. The clip will 
probably be equal to that of last sea 
son in poundage. 


than 
Thev are however well 


heavier shrinkage 


season. 


English buyers are purchasing very 
sparingly at the Colonial and London 
The bulk of the wool sold 
to date has been for German account 
although fairly large weights 
been taken by Japan and Russia. Brad- 
ford and French buyers both found 
prices too high and it seems probable 
according to English advices that they 
will remain out of the market as much 
as possible in the hope that when the 
urgent needs .of Germany are satis- 
fied prices will be on a more reason- 
Such a development would 
be welcome to American consumers. 


wool sales. 


have 


able basis. 


ams pene 


Month Ends Active and High 
Summer Street Long of Money, 
Short of Foreign Wool 


Boston.—Wools closed the month 
with prices at the peak of the year 
and an improved demand _ noticeable 
in several sections of the market. 
During the sold 
considerable wool at firm prices while 


week some houses 


others with smaller stocks were in- 
clined to hold off for better values. 
Summer Street is showing a desire 


manutacturers 
inclination to put wool 
a point that would embarrass 


to cooperate with 
There 1S 
up to 
manufacturers in 


no 


maintaining their 
opening prices and yet it is generally 
the upward trend is 
likely in the near future to materialize 


believed that 
in higher values. 

While a sellers’ market prevails on 
Summer Street it is not supported as 
such by heavy mill purchasing but 
rather by the knowledge that holders 
have of the strong wool situation and 
the further fact that the quantities of 
spot wool available, both foreign and 
domestic will be seriously depleted be- 
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Running Ragged.. 


AVE you a check on the 
antics of your boiler pres- 


sure? Do you know how often it 
slumps down to a low, lifeless 
level—how often it clamors up 
above the danger line? It’s this 
ragged running that can start 


trouble—and does! 


Follow the red line on the chart of 
a Bristol’s Recording Pressure 





Gauge. See every change in pres- 
TRADE MARK sure—see trouble while it’s still 
BRISTOL’S young. And stop it. Then you 


REG. U s. PAT OFFICE 


can bank on saving a worthwhile 


The most extensive amount of time, steam and fuel. 


line of recording For with the chart as a guide, it’s 
ee eee a simple matter to hold the pres- 
Pressure, Liquid sure exactly where you want it— 
Level, Temperature, 24 hours every day. 

Electricity, Motion, 

Speed, Humidity, Write us for Bulletin 1006-D. It 


Etc. Ask for our 


-a¢taloos 
cata‘ogs. 


goes into detail. 










Waterbury, Connecticut 
\pmaxers orig 


oc 


™~ ‘ “~ 

he Bristol Companyg 
asiiaaiaaaiaiae Ask Any 

—— See cllso —— On 3A YEAR . 
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To Help You 
Save Money 


N' IRWOOD maintains an engineering 
s service to help you solve vour filtration 


—— See cdiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
———CATALOG—— 


Norwood service and Norwood 
filters will save you money in the long run. 


problems 


\sk for catalog. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO., FLORENCE, MASS. 
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HE complete line of valves and fittings 
produced by this company affords you 
an opportunity to make your entire selec- 
tions from one manufacturer. 
We will gladly send you the Jarecki 
Valve and Fitting Catalog upon request. 


The present plant of Jarecki covers 20 acres 


Listen For The 


Striking Of The Bell 


The striking of a bell 
warns the operator of a 
Brown & Sharpe reel a 
few turns before zero of 
dial reaches _ index 
point. This dial records 
exact number of yards 
reeled —no guesswork 
is required. 


There are other import- 
ant features — Auto- 
matic Feed Motion lays 
the yarn flat and yarn 
guides and spindles are 
kept in line while yarn 
is being reeled. No 


doubt about accurate 
Booklet ** Tables and Direc- reeling. 
tions for Use with Yarn Reels a 
and Scales *’ will be helpful Dept. T. W. 


to you. Copy sent free on 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
request. z = oe 
Providence, R. 1, U. S. A 


BROWN & GHARPE 


TOOLS 


*‘World’s Standard of Accuracy” 
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LOGEMANN 


mum Hand -Belt- Electric- Nqornee cnn 


Balin g Presses — 





Wool—Continued 


iny volume of foreign wool can Boston Wool Receipts 
into the market. They will : 


fore sell at current prices in 
rate quantities but are not will- 
to sell largely except at better 
s knowing that once sold out re- 
nent will be difficult if not 1m- 





Receipts of domestic and foreign 


TM 


) 


wools at Boston also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ending Sept. 24, based upon data com 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows, in Ibs.: 


WIT 


it 


o 
TITTY TT 
| } 





ere is much idle money on the 
which is likely to go later into 





Week E 
gn wools. U.S. imports of Aus- Ended E 
Be etl i, : Sept. 24 _ 1927 192 f 
e eee a Domest 1,288,000 187,81 14 From year to year, hundreds of new names are E 
imate decline o 00, ales, _ ee : ° : f 
RL kitlin ans a Meet. pd 570,000 206,818,000 _20,676,0 added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 
wools 15,000 bales. The Colonial poston oO" ™. TP RING IP iad ae users in the textile field. 
arkets are all strong and active and Uhlaciptia es! acautam ° ante a 
Wrent indications are that the ~ i — — Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
\rgentine season will open high. This 7°! ean re Aer ' 


fact is giving a very firm 


ust ‘ont Sauer? prices on Suert Wools Being Combed 


MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting | 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. | 


medium domestic wools. Considerable - 
| business in: the aggregate is being Worsted Spinners Buyi ing B Wools But 
: ss a¢ : ; S > 7 2g — 
in the '4 bloods ranging from for Ble nding I urpose 
43'-c for Missouri up to 45c¢ for the PHiLaApeLpHiIA.—Although_ the Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
yest Ohio staple. Topmakers also market as a whole is less active than 


ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 


several mills are buying the finer top- during recent weeks, a fair and ; 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 


n iking wools of French combing steady call for territory and fleece 
quality. In fine territory while some continues, with medium and low vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 
houses are asking $1.14 very little is grades being the most active. Prices 


being sold above $1.12. The best 1% have not changed this week, trading We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


amsolinietam: MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


blood is on $1.03-$1.05 basis with the reported being upon the same price 
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blood staple around 92c and the basis as last week. Medium worsted 
Y, blood 83c. wools territory and fleece, have been 


1 . consumed faster this season to date 
ie demand for woolen’ wools 


shows improvement. California 
‘oured is in better demand. Medium 
lled wools are in steady call. The 

unt of English slipe and fleece 

1 held in bond is very limited and 
is the choice B domestic wool is very 
carce recourse is had by some knit- 


than for several years and prices of 
these grades have advanced rapidly. 
This is causing many worsted yarn 
spinners in this vicinity to buy 
woolen wools which they are blend- 





TTT 


ing with fleece or territory for their 





top due to the relative scarcity of 


baie > oy . , brig ‘ece and the proportionately 
ers to the English slipe. ( arpet right fleece d prope 1 


; ~— ¢ prices for woolen wools at this rT 
vools are moving in small spot lots. lower yi /glateada olen _ . : Ce ON YEAR 
1, . : . > s ¢ fe he market 
] e Texas fall mohair clip has not — ee — nae 


a ae 
vet encountered any buying interest. has become more noticcable during 
foreign mohairs in bond are firm, 


Cape firsts quoted 43-48c and the 


the present week. 
Dealers in pulled wools state they 





a ‘urkey fair average 42-46¢ have sold worsted spinners fair to 1926 EDITION 
a r. r Enelist e E : large sized lines of woolen wools this This handbook is an annual review of the 
in the English markets there is a rel . > 7 ine > Cotton Industry, published b the Textile 
O ieee ie : week, short B supers being movec Y, | y 
e rong resistance to advancing values to this trad This is in distinct con nteveury. 
2X . ; ) Ss c - 5: 48 ais ¢ ( - . ° 
. | n raw material. As regards supplies : . ity It consists of a complete outline of latest 
ds thev are ; ; trast to the condition two years ago British practice in mill operation, management, 
ey are not in volume at the moment . . : Soe . 
ds nd the ~ ’ d ane when woolen spinners and mantfac- trade customs, etc., with descriptions of machin- 
- | { = : seep s quantities cannot vet turers were active buyers of fleece ery and processes. 
indicated. The future of wool wools. having tops made from these Latest developments in British practice covering Cotton manufac- 
iues 18 as perplexing as it is vital, | : 3 = ; a Le we a turing, dyeing, bleaching and finishing are given special attention. 
t- cording to an English authority wae: Oe TEN CogenS ae” 201 Artificial Silk Fibres and their characteristics form an important 
lecnita : | = -" 3s in woolen manutacture, due to feature in this edition. 
o- spite the fact that the largest clip eC 
ces Ge ie the relative cheapness of worsted 
ys known has been so rapidly ab- ca 
. thed tl 1 : * wools. The trend toward woolen 
mn ed the present level causes seri- |. sae ol ee 
ite knee . ' a wools this year is expected to con 
re ~ siving tor the prospects of tne : 


Be eaten tinue to develop as dealers here have 
rm g season. In England the raw 
1 foetus it ‘99 sold large quantities of medium fleece 
NO iterial 1S top-dog ¢ . 


and between that 


a ra 3 and territory wools, having cleaned 

ite ithe retailer the manufacturer has : 4 . 1926 EDITION 

1 struct ae out their stocks faster this season 

ruggle to make ends meet. h: ror “ a Few leale This is also an annual review, but for the 

‘ : - than for many years. ew dealers, 1 d d ind 

il exports ot wool trom Argen- for example have large lines at woolen and worsted industry. 

for season ended \ugust 2 2 : , — = ; Notes regarding the uses of synthetic fibres, 
CO. | Sastee bein oe pe 3 bright medium wools to offer and including Rayon are included. The more im- 
; ; Ste. on Ss compared they are now trying to conserve these portant technical researches of last year are out- 

327.450 bales the previous sea- as much as possible. lined in the review, ““The Progress in Dyeing 


t 





and Finishing During the Past Year’ and full 
consideration is given to the latest mechanical developments. The 
statistical section has been fully revised and the latest information 


gain of 15,450 bales. United 
imports declined 11,000 bales, 
trom 39,000 bales last season 


Conditions in the country districts 
strengthen dealers in their attitude as 





“toe reports indicate territory and _ fleece on prices, stocks, wages, etc., has been incorporated. 
| 20,00. bales this season. Monte- ctates are cleaned up to a greater We have only a limited number in stock of either of these two 
= exports for season showed a degree than has been found for sev- impartant heats. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. 
ese gain of 21,232 bales. The eral years. Consumption of quarter 
= ptates was the only nation blood and low quarters has been ex- Price $2.50 per volume—Postpaid. 
Urehasing less wool this season, tak- ceptionally large this year and few 
see ng 300 bales as compared with dealers are in position to otfer sizable Es Le ee CO. 
eam 5.5 bales the previous season, a lots of the latter at this’ time. . , 


‘ of 20,209 bales. (Continued on page 140) 














FLETCHER 


EXTRACTORS 


Worry and bother are 
eliminated when you have 
Fletchers in your plant for 
they 
and 


work so smoothly 
efhciently, — and 


hardly ever need repairs. 


FietcHer Worns 
Incorporated 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Glenwood Ave. and Second St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





See Also —— 
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EAT-AND-GLARE- 
hours are lost produc- 
tion hours. When the sun creeps 
into your factory and steals your 
workers’ energy, men slow down 
sun-drugged! Avoid these 
dead-loss hours of the day by 
properly shading your factory. 
Other factories have faced this 
problem squarely; and solved it 
by installing RA-TOX Shades 
These wood-fabric shades afford 


30°) to 40°) more light and air. 


No draughts— no wind. When 
you install RA-TOX Equip- 
ment, you practically install per- 
manent shading efficiency. RA- 
POX Shades last for at least 


20 years. 


- For Steel Sash 
RA-TOX offset specially designed en- 
amel steel brackets permit easy regula- 
tion of center- swing ventilate ors. Specially 
oo signed brackets and fixtures have been 
eloped for all types of aoal. wood and 
hot »w metal sash. 
We can send you very interesting litera- 
sure onthe factory-shading problem 
without obligating you in any way. Send 
your specifications for prices and com- 
plete details 


Hough Snade Corporation 
146 N. La Salle ‘St, , Chicago, Hlinois 


RA-TOX 


OFFSET oeD FABRIC 


SHADES ”. STEEL SASH 


SSSeeeeeeeeeeeeeesee SSSSESES See eeeeeeeee 
HOUGH SHADI CORPOR ATION, 
146 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Name 
Address 
City ... 


State 


Stee! Sash [ ] Woe 


«i Sash 
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N° the least of the ad- 
vantages in using this 
Company’s Disodium Phos- 
phate is that of having it ar- 


IY rive clean and uncontami- 
y nated—thanks to our use 
KG of only A-1 barrels with spe- 


Ni cial paper liners. 


. GENERAL CHEMICAL 
; COMPANY 





( 40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cable Address Lycurgus, N.Y. 
BUFFALO CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO ST LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 





PHOSPHATE ': 
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Af type 
Jor every 
purpose- 


WATCHCLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
BOSTON- 23 BEACH ST. 
“4 CHICAGO-4147 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
NEW YORK- 76 VARICK ST. 




















WILLIAM H 
| President 


HAYWARD EDWARD M. JOHNSON 


Vice Pres. and Treas. 


JOSEPH A. BRYANT 
Vice President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Established 1815 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HEAVY 


CHEMICALS 





Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 


| manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


CAUSTIC SODA 
(Solid and Flaked) sae uel tas 





W.J. Westaway Co. 


| 

| 
LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


| Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 
and 
| Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 
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(erman Coal-Tar Production 


~tatistics Available on Raw Mate- 
rial for German Dyes 

\VASHINGTON, D, C.— Resumption 

the collection of German statistics 

production of coal-tar distillation 
ints is of particular interest because 

: the information presented concern- 
gy the raw materials upon which 
(sermany builds her aniline dye indus- 

v. It is reported that in 1925 Ger- 

iny had 130 plants distilling coal- 
tar, Water-gas tar and oil-gas tar. The 
center of Germany’s coal-tar distilla- 
tion industry is in the Rhineland and 
Westphalia, where along the Rhine 
banks about two-thirds of German 
production is concentrated. Upper 
Silesia also, producing about 10% of 
Germany’s coal, is of importance ac- 
cordingly, 

Coal-tar subjected to distillation for 
its yield of byproducts in 1925 
amounted to 1,204,200 tons, of which 
956,983 tons was coal-tar originating 
in the coke plants, 245,007 tons were 
gas-house tar, and 1,385 tons were oil- 
gas tar. Furthermore, 73,344 tons of 
half-fabricates were processed, in- 
cluding 22,466 tons of crude benzols, 
23,793 tons of heavy tar oils, 12,771 
tons of crude napthalene, anthracene 
and other residues. All of the tar 
raw material, save some 7,000 tons, 
and all of the half-fabricates were of 
domestic origin. The value of raw 


materials 
cessed amounted to 67,000,000 marks, 


and _half-fabricates pro- 


56,000,000 represented by tar and 
11,000,000 by the half-fabricates. 

Production included 575,784 tons of 
pitch for briquet and roof board 
manufacture; 401,309 tons of heavy 
coal-tar oils, chiefly creosote oil used 
for wood-preserving; 132,740 tons of 
prepared tar, distilled tar and tar 
varnishes; 40,317 tons of naphthalene; 
19,712 tons of benzol and 10,546 tons 
of crude and pure anthracene. Total 
production in 1925 valued at 
97,000,000 marks. 


was 


France Makes More Dyestuffs 


for Domestic Needs 

WasHINGTON, D. C.— Although 
Germany claims to have recovered 
some ground in world markets in 
dyestuffs, a report from Consul H. C. 
Claiborne, at Frankfort on Main, 
states that France is now able to 
supply its domestic market with Azo 
(sulphur) dyes, and that it produces 
in sufficient quantities Indophenole, 
Thiazine, indigo, and others which, 
until a few years ago, were imported 
to a large extent. 

Consul Claiborne also reports that 
the attempts of the Germans to im- 
prove their Chinese market led to a 
fall of 15% in the price of indigo and 
direct blue, greatly benefiting the 
Chinese textile industry. 


Decade of Dye Progress 


Survey by du Pont official in An- 
niversary Number 

A valuable coytribution to knowl- 
edge concerning the development of 
the American dyestuffs industry is 
made in the article in the September 
issue of the Du Pont Magazine enti- 
tled. ‘The Achievements of a Decade 
in the Dyestuffs Business.” The 
writer is E. G. Robinson, assistant 
general manager of the Dyestuffs 
Department of the du Pont company. 


“The domestic stuffs industry, into 
which the company was led dur- 
ing the World War,” says Mr. 


Robinson, “has now reached a stage 
of development where it can supply 
the consuming industries of the United 
States with a very large percentage of 
their needs of dyestuffs.” Looking 
back, Mr. Robinson states: “We can 
all remember the excitement caused 
during the early days of the war when 
it was reported that dyestuffs were 
becoming scarce because they could 
not be secured from Germany. People 
were led to believe that we would all 
be forced to wear white clothing. Due 
to the foresight and enterprise of the 
du Pont company and other companies 
which undertook the creation of a dye- 
stuffs this country, the 
catastrophe—for it would have been a 
catastrophe—was happily averted.” 


industry in 


Continuing, Mr. Robinson presents 


many interesting facts concerning the 
part du Pont has played in making 
American textile manufacturers and 
other users of dyes independent, in 
large measure, of foreign sources of 
supply. 

Another highly informative con- 
tribution to the Anniversary Number 
of the Du Pont Magasine is the article 
by Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, chemical 
director of the du Pont company. The 
writer tells of the vital part chemis- 
try plays in American industries, 
especially one of the diversified chemi- 
cal manufacturing character of the 
du Pont company. 

A total of a score of special articles 
made up the special issue of the maga- 
zine. Several of the contributions deal 
with the history of the du Pont busi- 
ness over the century and a quarter 
since the concern began making gun- 
powder in mills built on the Brandy- 
wine Creek, near Wilmington, Del., in 
1802, when Eleuthere Irenee du Pont 
de Nemours, a 
founded E. I. 
Co. 


young Frenchman, 
du Pont de Nemours & 


Bulletin 
quinone Green 
A bulletin issued by the Newport 
Chemical Works, Inc., of Passaic, 
N. J., describes their Newport Acid 
Anthraquinone Green G as follows: 
“Newport Acid \nthraquinone 


Describes Anthra- 


ee Saar __.____. aac, 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com... 140 — 1 45 
IM nc as oc. wae 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp... 3%— 3% 
Potash, Lump see 2%— 3% 

Ammoniac, Sal. white 
Re ae 5 — 5% 
Bleach powder, per 100 
eae 200 — 2 50 
a ar 5 — 5% 
Calcium Arsenate ..... 7j— The 
Chlorine, Lig. Cylinders... 5%— 9 
IN Sse a Ky wien te bn 4 — 44 
CONDATOR: SOR « . sarc o's x 13 00 —19 00 
Cream of Tartar...... 23 — 29 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.... 125 — 1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot..... 9144— 10 
(Glauber Salts, 100 Ib.. 7 —115 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 24 — 24% 
Ree sa Gs atk ial ci oe 8 25%— 26 
Yellow Crude ....... 24 — 24% 
Hydrosulphite Conc..... 24 — 25 
Lead—Brown acetate... 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) : 13 oO 13% 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb... 350 — a 
Potassium—Bichromate. 8s4— 85g 
Chlorate crystals..... TMm— 9 
Permangan, tech...... 14%— 15 
Sodium acetate ....... 41,— 5 
BICMROMATE ..... 0% 0 64.— 6% 
Bisulphite, 35%..... 150 —1 75 
a) eA s — 8% 
eo Co) a 3%4— 4 
Prussiate, yellow..... 12 — 12% 
Sulphide, 60% fused.. 3%— 4 
30% crystals....... 2%4— 21% 
fartar emetic, tech.... 3 a ; 
rin—Crystals ......... 4444,— 45 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... 19. — 19% 
to) a ere 66 — 67 
er 9 — 9% 
Acids 
\cetic, 28% per 100 lb. 3 3712— 3 62% 
WEEEC CUPNGMED 6 occa coe 441, — 45% 
ee ee 11 — 12 
i Re D4— 7 
luriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 Ib. in tank cars.. 95 — 1 00 
tric, 36@42 deg. per 
Pee Ne pentane es os 500 — 6 75 
SRE bse s 6000060 11 — 12 
ilphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars..... 15 0 —16 00 
MEE. nc dnd viecavces 36 — 39 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 38% 
ores, “Orgs: Bbis....... 44o— 
Potash, carbonate, 80-— 
I iterois\a<' 6h aina «ia 5%— 6% 
Caustic, 88-92%..... The— 8 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 37%— 2 44 
Contract, 100 lb...... 1 32%— 1 57% 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 100 
EA 310 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib..... 300 — ..:; 
SE | ee 90 — 1 00 


Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: 


Crystals... 18 22 
Liquid, 51 deg....... 9 10 
Gambier, liquid matic 11 — 11% 
Hematine, crystals..... 14 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 15 
Indigo—Madras ....... 1 30 = 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
eee ‘ Ss — 9 
COGS 08 us 14 - 18 


Osage Orange, 
51 deg.... bei 7j— i% 


Quercitron extract, 51 
With s cca enki : 6 6% 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 
51 deg. lente aes 6 — 7 
Extract, stainless.... 11 — 11% 
Tannic Acid, tech...... 35 — 40 


Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 


Alpha Napthylamine.... 35 — 37 
Aniline Oil ...... és 14%— 15 

SETS dk a alias Bie 10 e. cie8 24 — 25 
Beta Naphthol, sub- 

ES cales'ceasas ; yo — 60 

WPGC NNOEL 4 <4 ss ae ove 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ....... 32 — 34 
Metaphenylene Dia 

ED ie ata, 6 iia a ae 90 - 95 
Paranitraniline ........ 52 — 53 

Oils and Soaps 

Castor Oil, No. 3...... 12 — 13% 
Olive Oil, denatured, gal. 1 70 —1 75 

Sac comieS, Gisis ecis.e 914- 10 
Co ae 8144— 10 
Stearic Acid, double 

SE vis Keb haa ee a's 11 — 2 


Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10— 12 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumen, blood do- 


hs ri 0s bone ews 45 - 5 
Dextrine-Potato ; s — 9 
Corn, bags 100 lb... 3 77 — 4 04 
Gum, British, 100 Ib.... 4 02 — 4 29 
Sago flour .. cowie 31g6— 4 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 297 — 3 22 
Mo Serer rr 6%— 7% 
a rrr eet ee 9 — 91% 
WO 2, 4 tahini |j—_— 9 
Taplecs BOG? ....2 cesses 344— 5% 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid)... , 28 — 85 
Black Columbia FF.. 50 60 
SES OU a vio ees vem 24 — 32 
Blue sky, ordinary... 60 — 80 
ys: Gees oS wees 200 — 2 50 
Bie, © Ghiewsciscecs 2 CS oes 
Blue Sky, PF... 22+. 95 — 1 50 
Blue, Fast RL....... 190 — 
Blue, Solamine ..... 200 — ... 
Benzo Azurine ...... 75 — 80 
EO ee cae nw eae 40 — 60 
POW MGs swe wees jo — 90 
Brown, Congo G..... 85 — 
Brown, Congo R...... so — Sah 
oe 60 — 90 
es? ek a ae 'p aoeeen 65 — 90 
Orange, Congo ...... 60 — 
Orange, Fast S....... 170 — ... 
POG, WAM as ess ccres so — 90 
Se SN ig wale voiae 400 — 50 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 B. 40 — 60 
Benzo Purpurine,10 B. 125 — 1 50 
ls ee 2! ee 150— . 
Seariet, 4 Be. ccces 2 10 
Scarlet, 8 BS... cand 215 — 
Searlet, Diamine B... 165 — ‘ 
Violet N edecteeme © Sa om oe 
Yellow chrysophenine. 60 — 1 30 
Yellow, Stillbene..... 90 — 95 
Developing Colors 
BCE; SORE cas vases 40 — 60 
Black Zambesi ...... o.oo 90 
Bordeaux, Dev. ..... 250 — ° 
Orange, developed.... 250 — ... 
PrOUEe skew essen 100 —1 15 
Red, Dev. 7 BL...... 250 — see 
Scarlet, Dev. ....... 250 — ... 


Sulphur Colors— 





| ete ce eae 14 a 
De, CME. be eke sce 9 -— 95 
a a 50 60 
oe i eer e eerie 20 - 60 
CRUG oh cats eevee a2 o> = 1 50 
Green, OHVG ...6<te- 25 « 50 
SORE finde eSesiwn snes 15 50 

Basie Colors 
DI 55 5 6 5-6 6K 90 1 00 
Bismark Brown ..... 5O 60 
CRIPROIGINO 5igcs ose xi 10) 65 
Fuschine crystals.... 1 50 1 75 
Malachite green...... 1 50 
Methylene blue ..... 1 10 1 25 
Methyl violet ....... s0 — 1 15 
Rhodamine B. excone. 5 50 — 6 00 
WOEVOMIRG 2 0c cweeess 1 45 1 60 
Victoria Blue B...... 3 10 

Acid Colors—. 
Naphthol blue blk... 35 . 60 
Napthlamine black, 

i ie See Ou — 55 
Alizarine saphirol.... 5 — 4 00 
A) 3 eer 5 — 3 50 
Im@igotine ...ccscece 5 - 1 30 
Induline (water solu- 

BO? enews 64.880 75 — 80 
Soluble Blue ........ 3 00 3 75 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 70 — 95 
Sulphone Blue R..... co — 95 
Patent Blue A....... 285 - Pe 
Rescorcin brown..... so — 90 
GulBeS STCOW....6<0 cee 1 00 — 2 20 
Wool green S........ 70 — 170 
CEE BBs i065 400 6.0% 24 — 30 
Orange GG crys...... 60 — ... 
Acid Fuchsine....... x) - 90 
Azo eosine G......... 65 - 82 
Crocein searlet....... 1 15 1 90 
West FOG Bosicecssoss 0 . 65 
Azo yellow......+-+--» 1 35 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 G 200 - aosa 
F. Light Yellow, 3 G. 1 00 2 50 
Naphthol, yellow..... 1 35 1 40 

Chrome Colors 
Aliz. Black B........ 200 — ... 
Diamond Black PV... 1 = iia 
Chrome Blue Black... 19 — 50 
Chrome Brown......-- 60 1 25 
Chrome Green.....--. oo 1 50 
Chrome Yellow...... 455 —110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% vaste. l14— 14% 


Gi ee 
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A Practical Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


(2010) 


Notice the construction of the 
washer. The feather fits 
tightly into a slot in the head 
and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 


There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is 
three ply hardwood—guaran- 
tees strength and freedom 


TEXTILE WORLD 


from warping, splitting and 
breakage. 


Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 


Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight. 












WW rit c tod ly fe yr trial 


VERMONT SpooLt & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 


prop ition, 


——CATALOG—— 





CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 


|W ag- ot mee oe 


ta 


y 
~= 
J 
>. = 
4 
be 
. 
i 
=, 





Cashiko Tape 


. 7 ae 
Condenser a — -—" 


Increases Production, Improves Quality 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 


—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED 





Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY __ 
Office and Works: 


Winona St., off Shrewsbury St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Saves Card Waste . 


The Choquette Waste Saver actually saves between 50 and , 
75% of the material formerly considered waste on the card. Nat 


Isn’t this fact alone sufficient to arouse your interest! You Nev 
may question the statement—and you would be justified—but N: 
if you wiil “follow through” you can easily find verification. 


480 of these machines are now installed in one mill. Try one \ 
on a card and judge the results for yourself.—Our illustrated | 
folder gives more details. Write for one. 


H. C. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO. good 
28-34 Davis St., Dept. T HARRISON, N. J. . 


CHOQUETTE 


PATENT WASTE SAVER 
















OF 
PROTECTION 


HIS cut shows an automatic 
loom bobbin, protected at 
beth ends. 
The metal head protects the 
bobbin from slivers and makes 
every bobbin drop alike on the 
spindles. 


SIR Oy 


Alli: 


pane 







The metal tip eases the yarn 
off the bobbin — at the same 
time retaining proper friction 


and eliminating wear. 











TEXTILE SHIECD CO, 
Metal ron ae! s Screw Machine Products 


GROTON _ LAWRENCE, MASS. LE, 


= CL Le cc 4 


mM A A 





sl 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


Green G is one of the most valuable 
colors for the dyeing of wool in all 
staves of manufacture. Its excellent 


weneral fastness, combined with its 
level dyeing properties, make it of 
special interest for use in the pro- 
duction of high rade woolen and 


worsted goods, knitting and sweater 
yarns, bathing suits, etc. 
' “It can be dyed by the acid, after- 
chrome, chromate or bottom chrome 
pr cesses. 

On account of its good level dye- 
ing properties, it is particularly valu- 
able as a shading color. 


“Pure silk effect threads are left 
practically white.” 
National Aniline Announces 


New Direct Gray 

National Solantine Gray GL Conc., 
new gray of the National Aniline 
Co., Inc., an important 
iddition to their line of fast-to-light 
ct dyes, is said to be character- 
ized by excellent fastness to light and 
good fastness to washing, sea water, 
perspiration, alkali, organic acids and 
rubbing. excellent solu- 
lity and level dyeing properties, it 
idlapted for application in all types 

1onel metal machines. 
National Solantine Gray GL Cone. 
s equally as suitable for ravon as for 
ton and is recommended use 
or in combination for the pro- 


wide 
1] 


& Chemical 


Possessing 


for 


shades. 
vy no affinity for the 
nimal fibers, it is particularly well 
suited for silk white Ex- 
ellent whites are obtained when dis- 
harged with hydrosulfite. 


ction of a range of 


ving practica 


effects. 
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Appointed Sales Supervisor for 


Lo-Hed Hoist 


American Engineering Co. of 
‘hiladelphia, announces the appointment 

George L. Drake, as agency sales 
supervisor for its Lo-Hed hoist division. 


The 


(. & K. Erecting Addition to 
Plant in Worcester 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., have awarded the 
ntract to the Seneca Engineering Co., 
the erection of a steel and corrugated 
three-story addition to their plant 
Tainter St. that city, at a 
$18,000. 


cost of 


Alliance Tank Company Ex- 
pands ™ 
The Alliance Tank Co., announces an 
ierease in authorized capital stock from 
$00,000 to $95,000. This company was 
tganized May 19, 1926, under the laws 
he State of Ohio, for the purpose of 
manuiacturing steel tanks and miscellan- 
us plate work by means of the Lincoln 
table-Are” welding process. 
Officers are: E. L. Coble, president 
ind general manager; A. L. Haidet, vice- 
‘resident and treasurer ; George E. Hard- 
ig, secretary; Alvin Haidet and J. R. 
Juick directors. 
How thoroughly this company believes 
the economy of are welding is demon- 


strated by their new plant. The building 
is of all steel construction, including roof 


and siding. The roof is of 22 gauge cor- 
rugated copper bearing steel and the 


siding is of the same material but of 24 
gauge. Electric welding was utilized in 
fastening the corrugated steel sheet to the 
structural members. All the interior 
fittings, such as brackets, bracing, line- 
shafts, hangers, etc., were electric welded. 

This company specializes in gasoline, 
oil storage and pressure tanks, vats, oil 
pits for filling stations, paint kettles and 
varnish tanks, distributed under the trade 
name of “Thoro-weld” tanks. 





Machine Tool Exhibit Draws 
Textile Men 


Textile mill men and textile ma- 
chinery builders found much of in- 
terest in the exhibits at the National 
Machine Tool Builders Exposition 
held in the Public Auditorium, Cleve 
land, Ohio, Sept. 19 to 23. 

Among those who displayed pro- 
ducts were: Ahlberg Bearing Co., 
Chicagu; Barnes Drill Co., Rockford, 
Il.; W. F. & John Barnes Co., Rock- 
ford, Ui: 
Co., Providence; 
Tool Co., 
Belting Co., Chicago; 


Brown and Sharpe Mfg. 
Buckeye Portable 
Columbus, O.; Chicago 
( hicago Pipe- 


thread Machine Co., Chicago; Cin 
cinnati Lathe & Tool Co., Cinein 
nati; Cisco Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Clipper Belt Lacer Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Crescent 


Washing Machine Div., Hobart 
Co., Troy, O.; Fairbanks Morse & 
Co., Chicago; Farrell Foundry & 
Mach. Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
& Livingston Co., Grand 
Mich.; General Electric Co., Schenec 
tady, N. Y.; Gits Bros. Mfg 

Hisey Wolf Machine Co., 
Hyatt Roller 


M te. 


Gallmever 


Rapids, 


( M. 
Chicago; 
Cinn.: 


Bearing Co., 


Newark, N. J.; Hydraulic Press Mfg. ” 


Co., Mt. Gilead, O.; Landis Machine 


Co., Wanesboro, Pa.; Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland, Link Belt Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; McCroskey Tool 
Co., Meadville, Pa.; Monarch Ma- 


chine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio; New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. ; 


Norma Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn.; Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Oakite Products, 
Inc., New York: Oster Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland; Ramsey Chain Co., Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Rickert Shafer Co., 


Erie, Pas: Jos. De Ryerson & Son, 
Inc.; Safety Emory Wheel Co., 
Springfield, O.; Sidney Machine Tool 
Co., Sidney, O.; Springfield Machine 
Tool Co., Springfield, O.; Standard 
Steel Specialty Beaver Falls, 
Pa.; Standard Tool Co., Cleveland; 
Timken Bearing Co., 
Ohio; Torrington Co., Torrington, 
Conn.; Tuthill Pump Co., Chicago; 
Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass.; 
U. S. Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati; 
Van Dorn & Dutton Co., Cleveland; 
Van Dorn Electrical Tool Co., Cleve- 
land; Walcott Machine Co., Jackson, 
Mich.; Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land; Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co., E. Pittsburg, Pa.; Wicaco Screw 
& Machine Works, Philad.; J. H. 
Williams & Co., Buffalo; Wisconsin 
Electric Co., Racine, Wis. 


te. 


Roller Canton, 


(2011) 
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A Squeezer— Sturdy 
and Exact 


ELL BUILT. this New 

England Squeezer = 
built with an extra sturdy 
frame and rubber covered 
rolls. Rolls that are made 
to hold an exact alignment 
Self-oiling 
bearings that prevent oil 
A friction clutch that 


day after day. 


dvip. 


stops the machine in- 


stantly wow ae 





No wonder this 
has 
No wonder it has proved 
Write for 


squeezer 


become so popular! 


Other 
Bearing Dry Cans, 
Reels, Washers, Mangles, Padders, 
Saturators. 


include Ball 
Ball Bearing 


products 


so economical ! 


further data. 


Finishing Machines Dept 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 


Builders of Textile Finishing Machiner, 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 











HUSSONG WASHING and 
NEUTRALIZING MACHINES 


for 


MERCERIZED YARN 


Thoroness with 

















which this work 
is done and the 
economy in labor 
is best attested by 
the many years’ 
continuous use by 
most of the largest 
mercerizers. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 


Patent applied for. 





Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 
Groveville, New Jersey 


Incorporated in 1907 
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Tentering and Drying Machines 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE For 
—— CATALOG—— = a 














Classes 
of 
WOOLENS 
and 


WORSTEDS 


Also Chinchilla Shiites, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 


Granite State’ Needle Co. 


George W. Mayo, Pres. and Treas. 


LACONIA, N. H. 





Manufacturers of 


First Quality Latch Needles 


For All Standard Makes of Machines 
“We Make The Best” 


A Specialty Made of Banner and 
cmaitiditsa Scott & Williams Latch Needles 
——CAIALOG——— 


Refer to Dept. A when ordering 


SELLING AGENTS 
Cc. J. SIBBALD - JOHN L. BARTRAM CO. 
726 River St., Troy, ¥. James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
— & nee co. 
merican Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


—eoWwine 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 

Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 





Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 


MERROW sol fia 
REG. TRADE MARK ——CAIALOG—— 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U 


WRITE for samples and prices 


for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 


tainly want TO know the advan- 


tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 


TY FLORENCE, N. J. THREAD CO. 



















Established 1870 


JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC 
Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
consaubattp fexra TWENTIETH CENTURY : 


It has long been established that the | 





insure greater tensile strength to fibres 





treated with these special purpose alka- 
lies. 
Ask your supply 

man, . . | 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
W vandotte, Michigan 








Standard of the World | 


For tests of strength, elasticity, etc., of all textiles and other 
materials 


SCOTT TESTERS 


Built in many models and sizes from one quarter ounce minimum | 


to one ton maximum capacity. | 
Manufactured by HENRY L. SCOTT CO., Providence, R. 1. 

—— See Also —— 
Represented in CATALOG Direct Southern Rep. 
New York and Philadelphia by ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS | 
UNITED STATES TESTING CO., Inc. Greenwood, S. C. | 








Royersford Needle Works, Inc. 
The largest manufacturers in the United States of | 
SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES 


Sinkers, Dividers, Etc., for Knitting Machinery 


OUR NEEDLES ARE 730 Walnut Street 
GUARANTEED THE BEST ROYERSFORD, PA. | 
Ferdinand Heller, Treas. | 
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Obituary 





ized the F. S. Carr Co., Framingham, 20] 
manufacture rubberized cloth. In 1907 | 








Arthur Wheelock 


\rthur Wheelock, president of the 
Stanley Woolen Co., operating the Calu- 
met Mills, Uxbridge, Mass., and vice 
president of the Carded Woolen Manu- 
facturers’ Association, died in the Phillips 
House of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston, on Sept. 23 in his 76th year. 
He had been in the hospital since June 17 
and died as a result of an operation. Mr. 
Wheelock was born in Uxbridge on 
March 26, 1851, son of Silas Mandeville 
and Irene (Taft) Wheelock and after 
finishing his education at the Wilbraham 
Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., at the age 
of 17 years he entered the woolen mill of 
his father then operated by C. A. & S. 
M. Wheelock. He was bookkeeper, buy- 
er and salesman from 1868 to 1883 and in 
the latter year his father, himself and 
Isaac Fenno, Boston, organized the Cal- 
umet Woolen Co., his position being 
agent, and later treasurer for five years. 
At the end of 13 years of successful op- 
eration the company added the Hecla 
Mill, which was later sold to the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. and is now owned by 
interests identified with the Bellingham, 
(Mass.) Woolen Co. In 1905 Mr. 
Wheelock and his son, Stanley H. Whee- 
lock organized the Stanley Woolen Co., 
the father being president and treasurer 
and the son later succeeded him as treas- 
urer in addition to his other duties as 
secretary, superintendent and buyer. Mr. 
Wheeler was president of the Black- 
stone National Bank, Uxbridge, at the 
time of his death and also a trustee of 
the Uxbridge Savings Bank. He had 
been prominent in town affairs for many 
years, having served as a selectman three 
years. Mr. Wheelock was a charter 
member of the Manufacturers’ Textile 
Association of which his son is a former 
president. He also had been a director of 
the Home Market Club, Boston. He 
is survived by his widow, one son, Stan- 
ley and five grandchildren, 





Herbert I. Wallace 


Herbert I. Wallace, father of Robert 
S. Wallace, treasurer of the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) Yarn Co., and brother of 
George R. Wallace, president of the 
Rodney Wallace Co., cotton wastes, 
Fitchburg, Mass., died suddenly at his 
home in Fitchburg, September 25, at the 
age of 71. At the time of his retire- 
ment from active business about five 
years ago, Mr. Wallace was operating 
executive of the Fitchburg Paper Co., 
and one of the leading paper manufac- 
turers in New England. He had been 
vice president of the Fitchburg & 
Leominster Street Railway, and had been 
an important factor in promoting the in- 
dustrial growth of Fitchburg, including 
its textile mills. He was a trustee of 
the \Wallace Public Library in Fitchburg 
and of the Gould Memorial Library at 
Rindge, N. H., both of which were 
ounied by his father, the late Rodney 
Wallace. He was a lover of music, was 
th under of the Fitchburg Choral 

and had done much to provide 
y with good music. 


Mr. Carr organized the Carr Fastener 


was educated in the public schools of 

Newbury and Newburyport, Mass. He 

was first engaged in the carriage manu- | a O 
facturing business, and he later organ- | . 


Co., manufacturers of automobile acces- 
sories, of which he was president and | 


treasurer at the time of his death. Other 
plants of this company are located at 
Hamilton, Ont., and Nottingham, Eng. 
Mr. Carr is survived by his widow, a 


daughter, a son, Moses F. Carr, who was | 
associated with his father in business; 


and five grandchildren. 





R. H. Chatham 
R. H. Chatham, aged 41, secretary cf 
the Chatham Mfg. Co., with plants at 
Winston-Salem and Elkin, N. C., died 


in a Winston-Salem hospital Sunday | 


morning, Sept. 25. He was president of 
the Elkin Kiwanis club up to three 


months ago when he resigned on account | 


of ill health, and was chairman of the 
Elkin school board. He was a member 


of the Methodist church and was for | 


years superintendent of the Sunday 
school. His widow survives him to- 
gether with three sons, R. H. Jr., Rich- 
ard Gwyn and Thomas Lenoir, the latter 
only seven months old. His brother, H. 
G. Chatham, is president of the Chat- 
ham Mfg. Co. 





Jeremiah Kennedy 


Jeremiah Kennedy, who died in Buf- | 
falo, N. Y., on Sept 18, of pneumonia, | 


after an illness of about three weeks, was 


e | 
for several years overseer of the carding | 


department of the Monument Mills, 
Housatonic, Mass. He was 74 years old. 
Mr. Kennedy left Housatonic about 15 
years ago for Fall River, Mass., and sub- 
sequently moved to Buffalo, where he was 
superintendent of a cotton webbing mill 
for eight years until his retirement a 
short time ago. He leaves a son and a 
daughter. The funeral and burial was in 


Buffalo. 





Theo Marcus 


Theo Marcus, an authority on cotton and 
well known to spinners in this and for- 
eign countries as a cotton broker, died 
suddenly in Dallas, Texas, Sept. 23, at 
the age of 55. Early in his career he 
was American manager for Hannegan & 
Vogelstein, cotton brokers of Bremen, 
Germany, later engaging in business »m 
Dallas for himself. He was one of tne 
organizers of the Texas Cotton Men's 
Association, which he served as _ presi- 
dent. He was also president of the Dal- 
las Cotton Exchange. 


R. E. L. Iceman 

R. E. L. Iceman, aged 65, for many 
years superintendent of the Icemorelee 
Cotton Mills, Monroe, N. C., 
cently. 
three sons and two daughters. 


McColl, S.C. 
Jonathan E. Sheetz 
Johathan E. Sheetz, until 
superintendent of the silk mill at Egypt, 


The funeral and inter- | 
ment took place Tuesday at Elkin, N. C-. | 






























died re- | 
He is survived by his widow, | 
He was | 
a brother of Charles Iceman, general | 
superintendent of the Marlboro Mills, | 


recently | 





THE TORRINGTC 


Cab laa 





acerca 


RIFLES make perfec- 


tion—but perfection is 
no trifle »x—— 


True enough, and well 
illustrated by Torrington 
Needles. Their remarkable 
ability to turn out good 
knitting is the sum of 
smoothness of finish, uni- 
formity of temper, and ac- 
curacy of dimension «—— 











The red box 
with the 
green label 


forrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Gorrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES 


N COMPANY B BARKER & CO LTC LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
HERRY AND JUNIPER S$ 140-144 W 27ND STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT: 


TORRINGICN, CONN 
AACHEN. CERMANY 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 


Pa., of the Egypt Silk Mills Corp., died | 
after a long illness, aged 38 years. He | 
had worked his way from a minor job | 
in boyhood to an executive position. 










| Fred S. Carr 


1 S. Carr, organizer and president 
F. S. Carr Co., Framingham, 












} Mas... manufacturers of rubberized clotn, James MacCallum CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
| died Sept. 23 at his home in Newton, James MacCallum, warping overseer ———— 
Mas: following an illness of a few days. in the Ottawa Valley Mills, Carleton 

| Mr. Carr was born April 22, 1857, and Place, Ontario, Canada, died recently. | 

———— 
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Vest Pocket Textile 
Directories 
for your Salesmen 


Arranged geographically by states and towns, 
Gives all the mills under each town and the same 
complete information about each as found in the 
large Office Edition—kind of mill, product, 
equipment, officers, who buys, yarns bought, 
kind of power used. Also contains textile 


maps. 


These directories are an invaluable aid to 
salesmen travelling the textile districts. Be 
sure that your men are equipped with the latest, 
1927 Edition—All previous editions are out of 
date and their use results in costly waste motion 


and mistakes. 


Three Volumes as follows: 


New England States & Canada $1.50 


Middle Atlantic States (N. Y., N. J., 
Penn., Del. ) 


Southern and Western States 


$1.50 
$1.50 


Published by 
Textile World 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE Co. 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Great Super-Power Connection 
Effected 

| RaLeicHu, N.C.—Last month saw the 
completion and actual operation of 
what is believed to be the largest 
super-power system in the world, the 
throwing of a switch at the Carolina- 
Virginia State line near Roxboro, N. 
C., effecting a connection between the 
ilready connected power systems ot 
the Southeast and the large power sys- 
tems of the North and West. The 
connections link generating stations 
with total capacity of more than 10,- 
000,000 h. p- 

The transmission line now com- 
pleted between Raleigh and Roanoke, 
Va., is the final link which pools 
about 3,000,000 h. p., largely from hy 
dro-electric plants, in the southern 
States, with 7,000,000 h. p., largely 
from steam operated plants, in the 
North. The connection is effected 
through the lines of the Carolina 
Power & 
offices in Raleigh. 


Light Co. with general 


To the southward the company is 
connected with the Southern Power 
Co., of Charlotte, with its many inter- 
connections, and with the Tide-water 
of Wilmington. To the 
east it connects with the Virginia 
Klectric and Power Co., which serves 


Pow er ( ye 


northeast North Carolina and south- 
east Virginia. Through the Southern 
Power Co. connections the company is 
linked up with al. of the larger plants 
in South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
ind Florida. The line just completed 
links the company with the great coal 
fields of West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, and effects union with the 
plants along the Great Lakes as far 
west as Chicago. 


Staple Cottons Dull 


(Continued from page 121) 


While the October Upper option is 
up 52 points to $27.32, the December 
option shows a net advance for the 
week of 67 points at $27.77. The 
relatively high price of Sak. has en- 
couraged certain buyers to make of 
fers 100 to 200 points under the 
market and it is reported that some 
business has been put through at the 
maximum concession. The Egyptian 
Government estimate of approximate 

; million cantars for the current 
crop is ridiculed by the majority of 
shippers, as these estimates at this 
period of the season are normally 
about 500,000 cantars less than the 
ultimate crop. Many private esti- 


mates of the crop are as high as 


million cantars, 
Current Quotations 
\verage prices for Oct.-Nov. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
(Government 


hard western cotton 


lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 
1/1 I 244 tor 25\4to2 
1 to & 4to25! 2%, Lode 
Loe I 26°, to2y 2TMto2WKX« 
29 oto%X Wytosl« 
A Bho ' 4 otodhc 
Basis on N. ¥. Dec. 21.95: 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian, cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Oct.-Nov. shipments as follows: Me- 
dium Salkellarides, 3534c, off "4c, 
Medium Uppers, 297¢c, up S¢c, from 
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Sept. 21. They report closing price 
Sept. 28 on the Alexandria exchang 
as follows: Oct. Uppers $27.32, u 
532c; Nov. Sak. $36.97, off 28c, fro1 
eept. 21. 


Phila. Wool Market 
(Continued from page 133) 
South American wools correspondin 

to domestic quarters will arrive 
this market early next year, shearin 
now being under way, but at prese1 
South American medium grades 
being quoted on a basis five cent 
higher than manufacturers are no\ 
paying tor bright quarters, figurin 
the latter on a clean basis of 8 
which has been approached in recel 
sales 


Sales Reported 


Quarter and three-eighths out « 
bright wools has been sold at 44 
Pennsylvania de 


laines have been reported sold at 47: 


while Ohio and 


low quarter fleece wools have sold 
at 41c; territory low quarters at 39 
common and braid at 38c to 39c from 
fleece or territory wools. Large sized 
sales of bright fleece wools have been 
made at 44c to 45c, one being re 
ported at 44'2c; quarter and three 
eighths territory wools have been 
moved at 4lc. 
on a clean basis, dealers state bright 
78c to Soc 
and territory quarters from 8oc to 
S3c. One sale of large line of bright 


Figuring these sales 


quarters are moving from 


wool sold at 44%c in the grease 
shrinking 43%; 75,000 lbs. of Wyom 
Ing quarter blood — sold for 40c ; 
burry and seedy from fleece wools 
sold for 37c. Fine medium Mon 
tana sold at 38c in the grease, cost 
ing the buyer about $1.05 clean; 
small lot of three-eighths Montana 
sold for 44c. Another dealer has an 
offer of 45¢ on a lot of 150,000 Ibs 
of choice bright quarter and_ three 
eighths, which will probably — be 
accepted. 
Pulled and 


been less active during the last ten 


scoured wools have 


days and prices while steady are not 
as strong as last week. New B and 
( supers are now coming into the 
market are well sold ahead and se\ 
eral pullers state their production on 
these grades in standard wools are 
sold ahead for the next two months 
While interest from woolen mills 
slightly less active than during recent 
weeks dealers are off-setting this 
larger sales to worsted mills, going 
In most cases to knitting yarn spi 
ners in this section. Noils are 
fair demand and slightly less activ 
than recently, with prices holding 
at last week’s level. Carpet wool 
are spotty, fair sized sales bein: 
made here and there but demand 
not general. Prices are steady a1 
unchanged. 

Horrocks & Bro., Philadelphia, P 
Contract for erection of an addition 
their dye-house has been awarded to ! 
Crompton & Co., constructors. It w 
cost $8,500 and will be located at Un 
St., east of Adams, where their pres« 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing plant 
located. 
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\nalyzes Textile Wages 


Dept. of Labor Reviews Cotton 
and Woolen Mills 
\VASHINGTON, D. C.—An analysis 
wages and hours of labor in the 
len and worsted goods and cotton 
ls manutacturing industries, cov- 
g the period from 1910 to 1926, 
been completed by the Bureau of 
ir Statistics, Department of La- 


er 


Woolen and Worsted Mills 


e Bureau's bulletin No. 443 pre- 
sents data on the woolen and worsted 
ds industry for 1926 collected 
112 representative mills, located 
eight eastern 
\7O employes. 


States and covers 


for the industry as a whole the av- 
ge earnings per hour decreased 

m 62.8c. in 1920 to 53.3c. in 1924 

| to 49.1c. in 1926. The figure for 
1926 is 7.9% lower than 1924 and 
21.8% lower than 1920, the peak year, 

hough still 176.5% above 1913. 

\verage full time earnings per 
week for all occupations combined de- 
creased from $30.33 in 1920 to $26.17 
1 1924, and further to $24.21 in 1926. 

Hourly earnings for male workers 
n 1926 ranged from 28.8c. for doffers 
to 80.7c. for loom fixers, and for fe- 
males from 2&c. for doffers to 69.8c. 
for wool sorters. 

(he full time hours per week for 
he industry decreased from 55.9 in 
1913 to 48.3 in 1920 but since that time 

ve gradually increased to 48.8 in 
1922, 49.1 in 1923, and 49.3 in 1926. 


Cotton Mills 


lhe study of the cotton-goods man- 
ufacturing industry, Bulletin 446, 
vers 82,982 employes of 151 estab- 
shments, located in twelve States. 
For all occupations in this industry 
average earnings per hour de- 
reased from 48c. in 1920 to 33c. in 
1922, increased in 1924 to 37.2c. and 
ropped again in 1926 to 32.8c. The 
iverage earnings per hour although 
121% above 1913 were 31.7% 
ess than 1920 and 11.8% less than in 
1924 
[he average full time earnings per 
eek decreased from $24.86 in 1920 
$19.72 in 1924, and to $17.48 in 
1920 
\verage earnings per hour of male 
employes in 1926 ranged from 1ge. 
pool tenders to 65.6c. for mule 
ners, and for 
24.6c. for tenders and 
ers to 41.Ic. for beamer tenders. 
average full time hours per 
dropped from 57.3 in 1913 to 
n 1920 but since that time have 
sed to 52.8 in 1922, 53.0 in 1923, 
3 in 1926. 


female employes 


spool 


<I 


Glanzstoff & Bemberg Plans 
mtinued from page 129) 


ind for which the steel work 
t has been let, is to adjoin the 
ted section on the west. It is 
e same size as the first section, 
ke the first, is to employ 2,000 
ves, 
\ tew hundred yards west of this 
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second unit the first unit of the Glanz- 
stoff factory, which will manufacture 
rayon from Canadian fir pulp, is under 
way. It has been announced. that this 
unit of the Glanzstoff plant will be 
1,5co feet long and 1,200 feet wide. 
The area covered by these dimensions 
is slightly over forty acres. That is 
one-fifth of the ultimate proposed 
Glanzstoff plant. This one unit, when 
completed, will employ four thousand 
entire Glanzstoff 
plant, when complete, will employ 20,- 
000 persons, it is estimated 

When the first unit of the Bemberg 
plant was built there were as many 


operatives. The 


as 1,000 workers at one time emploved 
in the construction work. When the 
units of the Glanzstoff and Bemberg 
plants for which excavation has been 
done and contracts for steel work let 
get under way, within a few weeks, 
this would indicate that there will be 
in the neighborhood ot 3,000 builders 
at work on these two units. 
these builders will be steel workers, 
brick masons and other highly paid 
artisians. 


Many of 


Officials of the Bemberg corporation 
are reported to have said that they are 
preparing to proceed with the con- 
struction of even another 
unit, the third. 

lhe five units of the Bemberg plant, 
employing 


Bemberg 


2,000 persons each, will 
employ an aggregate of 10,000 opera- 
tives. The five units of the Glanz- 
stoff plant, with 4,000 each, would 
have a total of 20,000 workers. 

With this figure in 
bethonians are hazarding opinions as 
to what the population of Elizabethton 
will be when these plants are in opera 


mind, [:liza- 


tion. [Estimates of the population in 
the near future run from 50,000 to 
150,0c0 and on up. 

The American Bemberg Corp. is a 
Delaware corporation, domesticated in 
Tennessee, with a capital of $11,500,- 
(slanzstott 


000, and the American 


similarly 


Corp., capitalized and 
domesticated, has a capital of $37,000, 
ooo, 

Dr. Arthur Motwurf, of Barmen, 
Germany, who is well known in 


American and European _ business 


circles, is president of both companies. 


Freight Rate Reduced 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.—A reduction in 
freight 


from North Carolina mills to Knox- 
ville has just 


rates on cotton piece goods 


been granted by the 
railroads, it is announced by the Knox- 
ville Freight Bureau. 

The new rate is 61c per 100 pounds, 
any quantity, while the former rate 
was 67c. The new rate is now in 
effect. 


*Western Wool Exchange, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
of this company will be located on site 
acquired on Soto Ave., near Vernon 
Ave., and will consist of three units 


The proposed new plant 


a four-story and basement wool ware- 
house, 124 x 241 ft.; two-story and base- 
ment processing plant, 80x 175 ft., and 
one-story boiler house, 40 x 50 ft. M. H. 
Merrill & Co., Los Angeles, are archi- 
tects and engineers. 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 

ATT INCOM OON INDY 
| DYERS and 
FINISHERS 





KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC NJ. rer. 3409 








Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen system to yarn on standard or super 
cones, sizes from 7 to 30 cut, single or plied. Any kind of yarn, including rayon 
converted to cloth on spring needles, in all widths, any gauge. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 





Enterprise Garnetting Company 
Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. Our work fully guaranteed. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Telephone Woonsocket 2573 Established 1918 


WANTED 


to contract for 450,000 pounds of 








WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 
BOLGER BROTHERS 


1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


low number Bradford Spun yarn. 


Address Adv. 569, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WE PURCHASE 


SECONDS, MIXED PLY and DROP PLY 


yarns in tubes or cones in large or small 
quantities. Send samples and price 


D. E. PELHAM, 
205 Grand Ave., Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 











TEXTILE 





Position Wanted 





GENERAL MANAGER 


Position Wanted 


OR SUPERINTENDENT 





KNIT UNDERWEAR MILL 


A manufacturer of twenty-five years experience desires a position as 


manager or superintendent of large plant. 


Practical in all processes of 


manufacture of underwear for men, women, and children, of cotton, wool, 


silk, glove silk, 


and knitting. 


rayon and kindred products including carding, spinning 


A thorough executive with successful record in general administration, 


cost accounting, 


Highest references. 


factory organization, 


etc., and a practical mill engineer. 


Address Adv. 615, Textile World, 


334 Fourth Av 





e., New York. 


ATTENTION COTTON YARN MILL 


Thoroughly experienced in selling, management and financing. 


Am desirous of associating with yarn mill. 
charge or work with present management. 


record. 
Address Adv. 540, 


Men Wanted 





WANTED 


By a leading hosiery manufacturer located in 
the Middle West first class machine adjustor 
on Model K machines. Please state age, expe- 
rience and wages expected. Steady employment 
guaranteed Only first class man need apply. 
Must furnish satisfactory references. 

Address Adv. 568, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED 
Man thoroughly experienced in the 


manufacturing of slipper felt. 


Address Adv 
334 Fourth Ave., 


608, Textile World, 
New York. 


Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WE AVING IN WLN oR WST MILL 


Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, English 
married Worked on woolens and worsteds 
Familiar with Knowles, Whitin, Stafford and English 


machines Good references 


O. B, 714, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
SUPT. BLEACHERY OR FOREMAN IN LARGI 
BLEACHERY Position wanted by man 4) yrs. of 
age, American, married Worked on towels, bed 
spread all classe of plain goods from fancy lawns 
icks lush rduroy, moleskins, et Familiar 
with ull makes of bleaching machinery Good 
I mmendation 
oO. B 778, Text World, Boston Mass 
ASST. SUPT. OR DESIGNER IN WOOLEN MILI 
Pos n wanted by man 24 yrs. of age, Americar 
single Worked on woolen suitings al lott t 
coat plaid = shirtin lacie oat goods and 
nackinaw tl G 1 re I ndation 
0. B 11, Textile World, Boston Mass 
OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING SECOND 
HAND Position wante by man l vrs {f age 
Amt an, married Worked on rayon, silk boliv us, 
kerse y iitings and dress goods, ¢ 
ings and cCassimers Far r with D&F, Lomba 
Smith & Furbust and =Proctor & Schwa car 
SUPERINTENDENT OF COTTON MILI OR 





OVERSEER CARDING AND SPINNING Position 
wanted by man 46 years of age American, married 
d oon fine and coarse yarn, filling and warp 
ry ya phar dimity, tire fabrics and 
Famil H&B Whit n, Saco-Lowell 
s & Jenks machines Good recommenda 

B ba Textile World, Boston, Mass 
su PT OR ASST SI Pr. ( COTTON MILL Posi- 
m wanted by man 40 years of age, American, 
marr ed Worked on fancy shirtings, rayons, broad- 
cloth, ginghams tickings awnings, etc Familiar 


with Saco-Lowell 
mendations 
Oo. B 


and H&B machines. Good recom- 


Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., 





Can take complete 
Have successful 


New York 





Men Wanted 


WANTED—Apn assistant superin- 
tendent. Must be capable of de- 
signing fine grades of men’s 
worsteds. 


Address Adv. 581, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


MECHANIC WANTED 


for Crompton spring needle tables. 
Only one having thorough knowl- 


edge of wool jersey cloth need 
apply. 
Address Adv. 611, Textile World, 


334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





COTTON WEAVE 

24 years of age, American, 

Worked on plain weaving, sheeting, tire 

fabric, cord fabric, any two harness work, also duck. 

Familiar with Stafford automatic, Crompton, Saco- 

Lowell and Whitin frames. Good recommendations. 
O. B. 405, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


HAND IN 


SECOND 
Position wanted by man 


ROOM. 


single 








SUPT UNDERWEAR 
FINISHING 


MILL OR 
Position wanted by man 


OVERSEER 
34 years of 


age, American, married Worked on all kinds knit 
underwear, sleeping garments, bathing suits and 
sweaters Familiar with S&W, Wildman, Tompkins 


and all 
tions, 
Oo. B 


COTTON CARD 


makes sewing machines. 


496, Textile 


Good recommenda- 


World, Boston, Mass. 
GRINDE R OR WOOL 
SECOND HAND. Position wanted by man 
of age, French, married Worked 
cotton, wool and silk yarns Familiar with all 
makes of cotton and wool cards wood references, 

oO B. 609, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


CARD 
39 years 
on all kinds of 





DESIGNER 
Position w ant 


WORSTED MILL. 


IN WOOLEN OR 
1 49 years of age, American, 


by man 











n arried sed on all kinds of woolens and fancy 
we Familiar with all makes machinery Good 
sacenuanananaaneen 
0. B. 616, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
OVERSEER WOOLE N FINISHING Position 





wanted by man 50 years of age, English, married 
Worked on il kinds of woolen and worsted goods 
Familiar w all kinds rican and English ma- 





chinery Goo recomme 


O. B. 754, Textile Mass 


3oston, 


BOSS WEAVER IN WOOLEN MILL OR SECOND 

















HAND Position wanted by man 38 years of age, 
Canadian narried we rke d on me e Ss wear dress 
goods and cloakings Familiar w C&K automatic 
and magazine looms Good recommendations 
O. B. 767, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
FOREMAN HOSIERY BOAR DING DE F T. Poa 
tion wanted by man 37 yrs iat American, mat 
ried Boarded wool, sé less, ladies’ full fashioned 
n fact a kind f hosiery Familiar with Proctor 
& Schwart machines Good recommendations 
Oo B. 121 rextile World, Boston, “Mas Ss 
SUPERINTENDENT YARN MILL OR ASST 
SUPT. CLOTH MILL Position wanted by man 44 
vrs. of age American, married Worked on all 
kinds wool, wool mixes and cotton Familiar with 
all makes cards ‘ recs vendations 
oO. B. 158, Te Boston, Mass 





SUPT. COTTON MILL OR OVERSEER SPINNING 


IN LARGE MILI Position wanted by man 45 
yrs, of age. American, married Worked on cotton 
yarn 6's 40's, white and colored, cordage and 
kindred products Good recommendations 

Oo. B. 172, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


WORLD 


Canadian Woolen Status 


Hope for Remedial Legislation 
Helpful to Local Industry 


MontTREAL, CANnapdA.—In their 
annual financial report Canadian 
Woolens, Limited, make the best 


showing in five years, but the presi- 
dent states that this still left a sur- 
plus around $30,000 short of provid- 
ing for adequate depreciation on plant 
equipment and machinery. There was 
a moderate increase in working capi- 
tal and a more substantial increase in 
reserves. 

The remarks 
O. Dawson, to 
part as follows: 


of the president, A. 
shareholders are, in 


“In view of the distressing condi- 
tions under which the woolen indus- 
try of Canada has had to labor in re- 
cent years, the period now under re- 
view makes possibly as favorable a 
showing as could reasonably be ex- 
pected, in that the earnings have been 
sufficient to allow the appropriation 
of a larger amount for depreciation 
of plant and equipment, than was 
possible in any one year since 1921. 
The operating profits are, however, 
still some $30,000 short of the amount 
necessary to provide for a full de- 
preciation. 


“Your directors are hopeful as a 
result of the facts recently put be- 
fore the Government Tariff Commis- 
sion, in regard to the position of the 
mills making woolen piece goods in 
Canada, that at the next session of 
Parliament such legislation will be 
enacted as will permit your mills 
earning sufficient at least to pay the 
shareholders a reasonable rate of in- 
terest on the money they have invest- 
ed in this enterprise. 


“New machinery to the value of 
$97,000 was installed during the year, 
as your directors feel that only by 
keeping the plant and equipment up 
to a high state of efficiency can any 
hope of final success be attained. 

“During the year two small yarn 
spinning plants came on the market, 
namely, Milton Spinning Mills, Lim- 
ited, Milton, Ont., and Otonabee 
Mills, Limited, Peterboro, Ont. These 
plants were close competitors of your 
mills, and as they were obtainable at 
terms which were considered favor- 
able, they were purchased by 
company. These mills for the pres- 
ent will be operated as separate units, 
but later it may 
to incorporate 


W oolens 


your 


be deemed advisable 
them with Canadian 
Limited.” 


Superstition and the Boll Weevil 

Wasuincton, D. C.—That super- 
stitious who believe that the 
God, and there- 
be molested, greatly 
hamper the eradication of this pest, is 
pointed Dr. A. F. Woods, 
director of work for the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


farmers, 
boll weevil is sent by 
fore should not 
out by 


scientific 


“We shall have to find some way of 
convincing superstitious farmers, that 
the devil,—and not God, is responsible 
for boll weevils,” Dr. Woods said. 
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Financial Quotations 
(Continued from page 109) 


Florence 





RU SINGS 25s oy 99 101 
Gaffney Mfg. Co.......... 70 Th 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 183 187 
Glenwood Mills .......... 130 135 
NE NE ahs ahaa a aie. 06 ay &3 
Graniteville Mfg. Co....... 120 125 
Greenwood Cotton Mills... 400 ee 
EE CHE 9) 5 «a ake 0 5 30 250 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (Par, 

ED 9 ehh biol oy bye & pk sue" 49 51 
materick Mills ... a 120 eas 
Hartsville Cotton Mills.... 143 147 
a. “rea 125 a 
Bema Bier, DEG. 6s cess 102 
SN EEE ©, . o's o.600 5.0 0% 230 Bean 
Judson Mills, pfd.. SAG 103 105 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., "Ga. 110 re 
Lancaster Cotton Mills. 260 — 
Laurens Cotton Mills...... 150 cars 
Limestone Cotton a. ix 125 131 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C..... 135 a 
Marlboro Mills ........... — 23 
aa 300 per 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., sc sie 95 97 
Monarch Mills ... ~~ 129 131 
Monarch Mills, pfd.. : 101 el 
Musgrove Cotton Mills.... 79 85 
Newberry Cotton Mills.... 124 127 
Ninety-Six Mills ......... 175 bn 
Norris Cotton Mills....... iat 7 
Orr Cotten BIS ......0852: 102 104 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd...... 100 102 
PROG Mee. CO. .660 cso 113 as 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd.. 103 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class 

A, pfd. (Par, $80). 73 Th 
Re 13 16 
Pickens Cotton Mills...... 130 es 
Piedmont Mfg. Ser 139 14: 
Poe, F. | A” Sa 85 89 
Poinsett Mills ie aib = ewacacarsi 73 7t 
Riverside Mills (Par, 

EMME) cfr ch a6 5) Gale aie. 11% 12 
Riverside and Dan River 

RS eer 175 180 
Riverside and Dan _ River 

a) See 100 102 
Saxon Mills ...........+- 93 96 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga....... 49 55 
Tee gear ee 155 
Toxaway Mills (Par, $25 33% 35 
Union-Buffalo Mills ...... 50 
Union- — Mills, ist pfd. - 

(OX. GIV.) cssserscssss 96 9714 
Union- Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd. _ 

(OX. GIV.) .cccsessescee 54 6 
Victor-Monaghan Company 

OECD ges 06 61a 070 00 31s: 104 106 
Victor-Monagham Company, 

MEE, - b.00 tc eshees ese eevee 113 ; 
Wallace BEES. TOO 65 0050 80:8 95 100 
Wallace Mfg. Co., pfd.. 102 : 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co...... 150 én 
Watts Mills ............. 40 a0 
Watts Mills, 1st pfd PS 93 96 
Watts Mills, “8 ee ace % 150 * 
Whitney Mfg. Co.......... 45 7) 
Williamston Mills ee 200 
Woodruff Cotton Mills e 0. 120 20 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co. 124 27 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 

SA See eer eee 93 95 


Tax Rate at Fall River Lower 


Fatt River, Mass.—In fixing the 
tax rate for 1927 at $35.60 per thou- 
sand the local assessors placed the 
spindle valuation on the cotton mills 
at $19.55, a decrease of $3.15 from 
that in 1926. The per spindle rate 
on machinery for this year was fixed 
at $11.34 as against $14.86 for 1921 
and that on mill real estate at $8.21 as 
igainst $7.84 for 1926. The mills are 
understood to have desired a reduction 
of $6.70 per spindle. 

The total valuation of the mills was 
placed at $73,043,350, that of machin- 
ery being fixed at $42,855,400 and 0! 
real estate at $30,187,950. The total 
valuation of the mills for purpose 
taxation in 1926 was $87,955.65: 


Final Tecumseh Dividend 
River, Mass.—A _ final 

1 liquidation of 5%% was dle 
the Tecumseh mills 
week following which action the 
poration was dissolved. The liq! 
tion dividend totals 13913% and the 
stockholders have also receive 
share and a fraction of Davol 
when the sale of the Tecumseh was 
made. Davol mills is now quoted a 
$20 per share. 
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